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STATE OF TJIE NATIO.W 

JULY lull, I SI 7. 


Ml*. Frouc.ua'm uu»^(Xl an A«ldri'S‘4 on t.lu; Siaio of the 
Nalioii. 'I'lio tollowiiig extroitts einl)ra«..r the leailing tojiics 
of tlie Address. — 

“'J’hat. it is 'wilJi deep concern that we observe in every 
})iirt of His Uoyjil I fi^lmess's /ilominioiis neu'ly the same 
j>ressnre of distress, which at the befjinning of the sess'on 
was lamented as unparnllelc^d in t].)c history of the^iountry; 
and tliat althot.j;l},we are disposed to hope that soDic portion 
of the evil may be tiyrijxn-ary, we should trifle witli His 
Iloyal Highness did tve n«ji d,e,clare our llxed opinion, that 
the chiyiges which \(ave happiniod in th*' M'Oj^d- will prove 
pennam.-ntly ruinous to agrcat.,part of our foreign coin.nerce, 
if tliey are pot eoiinteracted by corresponding Jiltera*^ioni! ’ii 
our coinnic pial policy, and byHlu* extiaisioii of onr inter- 
cfrtirsc with countries removt^^l ft«'ni the igfluen<^e of oev 
but Jhab,?;;! have heard s. jrpri'se I’pd regret, ; 
from HisJloyal 'Higlinc,ss’s advisers, an c-vowal of principles, 
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uhich to a Ifoj^’^lcss distanoo all n\])e’fcUitions of Slic- 

ing so salutary a system adopted; itiat wci find that they 
dare not o'ppose theniseivcs to tlie/onfiicl of the mercantile 
interests, by nhieli they represent tlnanselves to 1)0 siir- 
romidod;. , ( |tat to the ni^rnaees and iinportiinities of indivi- 
duals they sacrillee tlioir own declared opinions: ajul that, 
instead of anxiously seeking for the means of restoring the 
liealthful stale of Jlritish eonnnoree,, they remnfin ])assive 
spectators of its progrAssive dcciini;, and abandon their duty 
towards the ivhole empire, in order to escape the interested 
clumonrs of a few. 

“That, while thehieasures of .lis Royal Illglmess’s ad- 
visers at home are ealeul.ited to alford no rcllt'f lather to the 
labouring finances <jf tin* state, or the insupportable sulferiiigs 
of our countrymen, we regret to observi;, that a course of 
policy has been ])ursued t<iwar<ls foreign stales, at once inju- 
rious to the prosperity, and degrading to the eharacter of the 
nation: on the one hand, we see, w’lh humiliation, that all 
the blood and trivr.nre so lavishly bestowed, and all the 
trium])hs of our arms, have failed to seeure to us the most 
ordinary share of influence with the very ])owers which owe 
their existeii, e to our efforts,- - while, on the other, we per- 
cqive with shame and disgust the authority of the liritish 
name prostituted to sanction every abuse of power; every 
i^vasiiAiof national iiidej)cndencc ; every one. oaclunent upon 
popuIai*" /ights ; aiid that lately we have Avitiiossed, nearly 
at the same time, the lunnbl'ng sight of Rritisli merchants 
oppressed, thoet the liojies of redress, liy a jietiv tyrant 
(the j-ing r Sartlinia,) whoip our influence had raised to 
potven, and - an authorized Rritish Minister joining in the 
Inxitless persecution of qn ftnoircniiing individi al, foir the 
purpose of courting moi^* pa^erful sovt -eigtis. 

“ That is a fj:rthc^-’ct)nseqiifcnce of -lio^same false j,rin 
eiples, and the sam^ imbecility, whjth mark the adiiiiiiistru- 
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tiou of our forcigu affairs, that layiiif; down iio certain line 
of conduct respecting the intercourse with South A*'’?l*ica, 
but swayc*>vhy the groVAidless prejiulitres against colonial 
rights, which have T;iirvived the first American war, Ills 
Royal llighiujss’s advisers have succeeded in diiiccmcerung 
the commercial plans of our ovvu countrymen, and exciting 
the universal distrust of the independent party, while tlicy 
have failed in giving satisfaction to the Spanisli and Por- 
tuguese Govornraents ; nor can we refrain front lamenting, 
tliat, after the unparalleled .sacrillces made to preserve the 
existence of those dynasties, it .should he found impossible 
to obtain from thent a renunciation of the execrable traflic in 
human fle. h, carried on, by their authority, to an extent 
beyond all former example, and very far siirj)assing, in its 
repugnance to the law of natu)ns, the Krench aggressions 
against themselves, which we interfoRul to repel. 

“That when indoeil we recollect the prodigious efforts 
made by Uii.s country during the late contest, and contem- 
plate the intolerable burtliens wIijjJi they have entailed upm 
all classes of His Royal Highness’s subjects, hoWt'ver gratify- 
ing may be the reflection, that the triumphs of our arms 
exulted the character of the Uritish nation, it is truly painful 
to mark the truth wliich every day’s experieri(;e forces upon 
ou’'„lK'lief, that the fruit of tho'jc'xrostly victories hkth been 
tin own away by the incapacity of His Royal Highnes^is con- 
fidential advisers: ove:t tlie arrangeinent of the Continent, 
which they clainiTd as their owiV, and boasted ^ould be per- 
manent,' offers ncrpntepcct ( f stability to counterbalance the. 
natrowucss of the principles on ■which it was f( andtvl, ift:*!* 
the profligacy of the iv'^pns by which it was effected : for, 
besides the w 'akness naturally inhej'cnt in every such traiis- 
a^’fion,- and the uir'versal disc,mtei)«Si of the”pcopie, wliose 
interests hav., -heeh sacrificed to it, observe tiie greater 
continental powers .rather extending their armaments than 

* K 2 
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roturjimg <<)' jjcacc/iOlfi liiii'suits; — l.lic ttitoruu* sovercjgns 
folln’.v their example ; and IcfS^iies of a inyste-' 
rljHi.s nature, with iincx)iliiiiud views, takin.<; of the 

^ ancient and Known relagons helween friendlv stales, while 
Great jlrTtiiin, insttaul of trusting for her influence to the 
weight of her higii character, the ])o[)ii1.‘>rity of ^)nre and 
liberal principle, the Knowledge of her commanding re- 
sources, ami above all the itjcalcidable effect »)f her entire 
thsinterestediiess, has been ijivolved in tdl the intrigues t>f 
foreign courts, has snhmitted to sake her rank among them 
as a second-rate inilitary power, and ndoptei! a system of 
constant intermeddling, beneath lior dignity, as it is desiruc- 
tivo of lier aulhority; and (hat we (t])serve with astoiiisli- 
inentaiid regret, that in order still more elfeetnully toeiisnre 
tlie failure of such schemes, their execution has in many 
instances Inien intnistod to inca])able hands, according to the 
novel and reprehensible plan, wdiich seems to be followed, 
of besl<nvii)g tlu^ higher [)atronage of the foreign depart- 
ment upon })evsons recommended by family connection''or by 
military rank, and rewarding with its inferior posts the 
basest species of political service. 

“But that when we linTj from .surveying tlio effects of 
mismanagement upon onr iialioiud wealth and our influem^e 
abroad, conteuiphite -blow'k wliich have been sustai\’.-xl 
by the^Y-ivdl and religions liberties of His Royal Jriighne&’s 
faithful .subjects, we arc filled with ic concern so much tlie 
(leeptT., by by / much those 'interests are i”estimal)ly detlrer 
1t;i a fsjee |najp!e: *i>!iat tti serve tiie nn\/orfhy purposes of a 
^■i»%Tt ifitrirpu*, for diminishing the influence of sonic dis- 
tingni.shed men, and widening the dillercnce tha/ unb,appiiy 
’ (Ijvides others from Kii^ Royal l.Iighnes.s’s cdtifidencc, we 
• hitvo seefi tlie^ittenipt^alre^dy jiartiall^. successful, to 1v- 
vive. the senseless clamours of a misgi^iided^mliYAtude against' 
Tfi-. Royal ^1 1 igli ness’s Rinnan Ctfthofa: subjects, and’ to 
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embody, as the |).jnei^)]e dl’ (he (iov^i‘iinieiU,4h()fc- k’h^otted 

tloclrincs, whictlj^ after weals filing the sti'engtli ol^lhe env^i're 

in war, oijiMhiou the nwr^^issiiy for a slaniiiiig army, that 

exhausts its resouiws and ondern^ines its liberlic's in peace: 

nor is ii one class of II is Royal Iliglmess's sobjeets alone 

who haw to lament* the injury to their fonsiitiiUtmal rights 

which this fatal session lias brought about: that tlie 

measures* sfi disastrirtis to jmblic liberty, which Ills Royal 

Highness’s advisers have prevailetl u|k)I 1 Pwllaimait to 

sanction, are all the answer that has been given to the 

jK'titJons of the people; ail the return made for their imul- 

teruble attachment to the Constitution ; all the means 

taken to j«istily or fullil their anxious expect at ion that on 

the eve of a jirorogatioii, wliich will leave, for the lirsl lime 

sinee the revolution, the most preeious of their rights at the 

aliMihite disposal of those advisers, we deem it oiir dnt3% 

alike towards his snllering hut faithful subjects, and towaials 

Ilis Royjd Highness, solemnly to desire that so vast and 

perilous a trust be not abusetbi' tliat when we consider 

into whose keeping the personal freedom of ciwh individual 

in the kiimdom is delivered, and rellect tli.'it amonjr the con- 

lideiitial servants of His RoycK iligliness, at’e to be found 

both those who exercised tlie ]H)WC‘rs of (ioverimieiit’ in 

I/;cland during the darkifst ji'x^i.xl of her liistcft’v, tliyse 

\!fliose general incapacityjias been recorded by llu;ir Ail- 

leagiies, and tliose Wklioni recent procceilings liave stamped 

as inadequate ty contend with the wlk;s of tj^eir own agents, 

we inrjy well be'aftrmed the j1rospcct,bf tl ,e\ipp\>aching* 

recess; but w'c ileem it a sinJrcd duty not to s'‘paKjfc**iiib- 
, # .1 * 
out .jCX|)i>jss»Hig our o^rncst expcctitlion, that His* Royal" 

Jliglmess "ill iliscountenance, I’y all meatis, the employ-.' 

tfieiit of persons ]>rctending litl^spies,. ami in ifcalitv con- 

frivors of s^rtlition for the sake of 'lalii, the eniouragemeift 

t»f whose iniwortby ai-iilices must end in the ilesUucUon of 
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iiinoccnt indi.idiial.s, entlani^or tlio piihlvr tran(|uillity, and 
irrdii'ievaWy nlicnatt! the aflvclions of his faithful subjects : 
and that wo pledge ourselves to b:..titute a rigorous intpiiry 
at the beginning of the ’lext session iiito every thing that 
concerns the execution of the now laws tluring the proroga- 
tion of Parliament.’' 

t/ • 

Mr. Caxnixo*’ said, he was as unwilling as the honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. W. Smith) who last adtlrosscd the 
House, to pjolong ilic debate; but after the revival, not for 
the first nor the twentieth time, of charge's which had been as 
often refuted as they^ had been brought forward ; after the 
renewal of calumnie.s which, generally from their nature, and 
particularly from the ap])earance of candour and laoderation 
with which they were now' introduced, were calculated to 
make an undue impression, he could not suffer the question to 
go to that division which must consign it forever to the con- 
tempt of the House and of the country, without offering a 
few observations upon the matters and the conduct of the 
discussion. livery inar.-wlm had witnessed the course 
lately adopted, on more tlian one occasion, by the lionour- 
able member wlio S])oke last (Mr, W. Smith), must have 
been surprisea at hearing hlia jirofess his ignorance, whether 
the defendant in the cause to which he referred was alive 
or^ dead. The dead or tljp absent had hecu, in Iate..i.u- 
sUince^.^thc objects of the hom.urable gentleman’s attacVc. 
The former, he had found, might sometimes make reprisals, 
the latter were wholly preelutled from repjy ; and for the 
satisfac..ion rif.the Ijonourahle gentleman, he (]\fr. C.) could 
that the person he bad named on this occasion 
was now no more. Hut however coji,\venient this ispec\cs of 
.hostility might be, it woidd at least be more fair and more 
generous if the honourable gentleman w'cre to confine Ins 
future attacks to the living, if not to the pf^nt. The 
honourabio gentleman had,^ entirely vnispikeu tlie nature of 
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Iho plea ot iiis inond (i^ord (LorTl 

(.'astlercfigli) jTad not endeavoured to evade )ivi|uir\j ; ' on 
llie contrarV, he had mus'^^assUliiously amrted it ; and that 
t.(xJ in the manner \?hich would best calculated to elicit 
truth. Ho had courted a distinct examination into the 
matters gharged. It was the present mode of introducing 
the accusation against him which his noble friend depre- 
cated. Me requiretf w'hat justice dictated, and what n<» 
man who had a feeling of justice could deity ; that the 
matters of charge should he distinctly brought forward, 
that Jic might he sent to Jiis trial f-firly, and with due 
notice, and that his conduct in Ireland might not he mixed 
up with that infinity of detail, that mass of irrelevant 
matter, from foreign ywlitics to cotton twist, with which 
they had been jundiled on the ])n>s(!nt oecasion. Ills 
noble friend had justly to e.omplain of the manner in which 
this accusation hatl been brought forward ; for how did he 
stand wit]i respect to it.'' lie was now, not during the 
currency of u session Avheii thcr". ";;if5 space for discussion 
and o])})ortunity for refutation, but on the very eve of a 
])rorogation, when rejdy was almost imjKissihle, at It'ast was 
thought to he so, charged with, what, if trite, w'oultl not 
only render him unfit for the high situation which he filled, 
but would justly expose hifti lo^tlie most severe aifimadv^r- 
sitins of .Parliament, and the exccTations of his cqpnti^'. 
He (Lord ( Jastlereagli) had to complain, not only that the 
transactions to ^vhich ullii;$ion had been int^de, wgre those 
ujjon which a pc'riSd of t'ftmly ^ears ha^t closctl, h\kt alst), 
that the charges extracted ouf of them were thusincv'4!»M:.ta.^l^' 
thruij^ forward lor iK^ther reason than because thitre was 
some chance of their remaining* iinrefulcd. Hut let the 
House examine a little fartlitv int«K the sousees ftfan whibli 
’these charges emanated.* Had the honouraMc membes 
(Mr. Ilennet) vcptiired to give a direct answei* to the 
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(jucstioii of, ftom whou' he jn'ocuroJ hi " affidavits P Had 
he inforaiatl the Ih.'use whether it was :?r(!ni a pardoned 
traitor or pilloried lil)e]ler? II*^ - (Mr. Canning) did not 
presume to assert that Mirorniraion piV)c‘urcd from such 
sources was altngotljcr to be di.screditeil ; but, cont'orniing 
to the generally reeeivetl opinions of iiiaukiiu!, it might have 
been as well, if the Ijonourable gentleman had stated to 
tin* House what the nature of tho^e stiurces was; tltat 
though to him tliey niight liave ap]X’ared perfectly pure 
and acceptable, yet .still they were such as, to ordinary 
minds, would carry vyith them an as]H'<;t of .stispicion. 
Calumnies, founded ou the authority of a traitor who had 
been pardtaied, <n‘ of a libeller who bad bad tbe -iid vantage 
of standing in tlie pllloi’y, might, no doubt, be very satis- 
factory to souie geiitleuien’s minds: but .still it seemed right 
to disclose the chanr.el llirough w hich tliov were procured, 
from eompas.sion to the yw«>r, feeble understandings of 
those who, not yet up to the times, thought, a.s of old, that 
the le,ss polluted tbe*slift?:'* ‘s of iutelligeuee, the better.. 

Putting these considerations for a moment out of view, 

and wholly abstrat;tiii'y the transactions to Avhich these 

affidavits relJ.V’d from th.* couneetion Avlfich had been 

endeavoured to be eslablislied between tlie.n and bis noble 

friend, be w'ouM ask, was this t’-ie time wlien such circum- 
1 

stanetjg ought to be brought forwxird for discussion.? Was 
this tljc time when we were to go bra;k to that un!iaj)pv 
period ir the liistory of Ireland, to take ,iij) and bring-to 
*view a^r tli^ disgiTsting effects o^ lIiorseiftlissensionsyAvliicli, 
dnlvppdy, convulsed that kingdom twenty years ago.? No 
»■ doubt it Avas possible, it might even ])e ea.sy, to .drag forth 
^.instances of atrocity, of {)ublic treason, and private violence, 
tif etjuai i " not to exceed ^.lie eWmes of the jjrcscnt day ; but 
vbat purpf^e would that ansv/er.? W.-js thew a man' who 
valued the tranquillity of liis conniry, or had at Tneart its 
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socurily, wlio tfid iKit wish that the v^'il of oblWioff sJioultl* 
Tik: drawn over Scenes so loii" passed aiftJ so deeply to be 
lamented; of-, who, if he slvmld feel it to be an act of duty 
to call back the publK: attention to ^heni, would not w’ish to 
do it with all the solemnity of a judicial in<}uiry? What 
was this iiiji'bt, and this place, the apparent object of 
their introduction? Was it satisfaction and reparation to 
the indivi(riials said t*» be injured? That could not bet 
for the House of Connnons was not tiie proper place wdiere 
such reparation could be made. Was it to bring the in- 
dividiyds said U» Ihj eoncerneil in such atrocities, to justice? 
Why, then, w'as not. the projKT form resorted to? Why was 
not? an imptii’v ]>roposed, or an impeachment instituted? 
'riie present mode of noticing tttese transactions could lead 
to note.! of those ends. For let the fate of the motion be 
what it might, the imputed guilt or real innocence of the 
indiNidnals thus Ciillaterally accused would still remain un- 
decided. The only «)bject that could by possilnlity have 
been attained, w'as one which tb*:. ‘.riiswer of his noble 


friend (Lord Castlercagh) had defeated, tbat»of giving a 
leni}n)rary triumph to unfounded calumny. T3iit notwitli- 
standiiig the advantage which teath and justice had given 
to iiis noble friend on tliis sudden and un])rovoked attack 
upon his character, what fras ^he situation in wSich the 
present cliargcs had placed him, compared with liii^ iiit- 
named accusers? Tlv'y who, perhaps, hail shared in re- 
peated pardons, ^vho had lijd their heads heyeath a, general 
amnesty ; what .fs\he gojjcral vfte now.'Jliadc of th#ir im- 
nuuiity from ])unlshTnent ? I'ardoned traitors, whe 
debtejl for their safety ,^»erhaps for their existence, to the 
elemeiicy of his e.oble ft’iotxl, were^):’edueed as his accusers, . 
af witnesses on whc'se evidiSt:ce he was^t^th-ivc^teen con- 
'\'ict('d, if, iiT'his oblivion of the heats anil an!musities of* 
those ilays, he hyd ;*l,so (as wi^ll he might) east aside, the 
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'memory'^ of 'his own .'nd'^vidual acts, find of the means of 
his own histificati’on. If the Lesislalurci had consented to 

*L» ^ Cl 

bnvy in oblivion the crimes of r-'hollion, was it t(x> much 
to exjK'ct, that they who owed all tA that circunistaucc, 
should also permit theirs to be forgotten ? Was it too much 
to expect, that after twenty years, rclfels themselvt^s should 
forgive to the Irish Government the crime of having for- 

y 

given them ? On this part of the sifl)ject, there was one 
circumstanl.c which the personal delicacy of liis noble friend, 
particularly w'ith regard to one individual, hail hindered 
him from mentionimr. llis noble frienil, on the eiiapge of 
Government from Lord Camden to Lord Cornwallis, had 
made strenuous and successful exertions to scro;?n one con- 
victed libeller from the remnant of his merited punishment, 
and the House had that night witnessed the reward of those 
exertions. 

If the manner of introducing this personal attack lias 
been extraordinary, the occasion on which it was brought 
forward was not less''jft^.-.-^.rkable, nor less deserving of cen- 
sure. Was^tliere, he would ask, a single member in llio 
House, not previously informed of what bad been intended 
by the present motion, who would have .su|>poscd, from the 
notice given by the honourable and learned gentleman, that 

was .UV be made the vehicle of a personal attack on his 
rtiblft, friend? Was there one^ member who could fof a 
moment have imagined, that instead /of a retrospect of tlio 
business- of tlic session, and pcrjiaps a genital censure of the 
condui^t of Minisl^fTs, he'Vihould he ohhged to listm to a 
g^wrr ^-'rsonal attack on one hidividunl ? An attack which, 
had Hot that noble person been Iprtunatcly enabled from 
recollection of circumstances to repel it, might have con- 
signed hi-n to-.a- miscof.struttion of five months — to tile 
InblcKjiiy of^'a whole recess — during which h<f might have 
been held up to the conten|])t and abhorrence of bis fellow- 
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siibjfcts. He wouVl, however, do. the honwur^le and* 
"teamed mover of the Aildress the justice th say, that he had 
only skctclKlll the outline, '''•liich the honourable ineinbers 
who followed him had iilled up. ]|ut did it, or could it, 
enter info the mind of any man, that even if the avowed 
object of ^he motion fiad b(;en (what it was not) to examine 
the conduct of His Majesty’s jMinislers of the present day, 
he should liear only !m inquiry into^ the conduct of the 
(jovermnent of the year 179T? If no consideration of 
justice to his noble friend could have weight with gentlemen 
on the other side, was the conduct of ^he Government in 
Ireland (if that were to be made matter of inquiry) of such 
trifling import as to bo thus introduced collaterally, and 
Avithout any ])rovioiis notice ? Did gentlemen conceive that 
the conduct of successive Administrations in Ireland, twenty 
years ago, was of such notoriety, and so fresh in thememo- 
rit!S of all, that facts and dates ctmld be quotetl as if they 
were the o<;currenees tjf the last month ? If these matters, 
therefore, were to he discussed at aI!,‘ Vere they not of ini- 
portant:e enough to engage the attention of the House sej>a- 
rately, and to be brought before tbevn upon due notice and 
with due deliberation ? ' 

lie would admit, with the honourable member (Mr. W. 
Smith), that a refereiici? 13 tlq; alfairs of Irelaiui* ^at th^ 
pefiod uliudoil to, might aflwrd a warning lesson to futuife 
Governments; hut h<v denied that it was such a lesson as 
tliiift honourable inculcated. The example, of Irtv 

land did, indeed, sriow how cautteusly tljS executive power 

A V • 

should watch the slightest iiulibation of an approach 
condition in Avhicfi, for^want pf suilicient authority anA 
protection in the state, man takes, arms against his fellow . 
m‘%n, ill civil contest. It sho^^ed how promptly ft wa.s the 
dutv of a GiTvernment to come forwardlon the fA'st menace* 
of such an alarm, .wltlr jirecautipnary measures to insure 
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'the pnbfic tiwnquiUity* IIa(! the subjttL't been introducctl 
at an earlier period of the present session, 'it miglit, tliere-' 
fore, have been useful in sliniuhuing Parliament to adopt 
measures adequate to t\te siqjpression 'of rebellion in its in- 
fancy. But, except for such purpose, it would, ho must 
confess, be dillicnlt to conceive its utility. lie knew no 
lesson of moral or jiolitical utility that could be tlerivird 
from the contemplation of sulleriu^s and inflictions that 
make the heart shiulder-—- from exhibiting in detail those 
violences and cruellies, of which, Avhocver were the ]x;rpe- 
trators, the nation, must seek to cfl'ace from the feelini>-s «)f 
this generation, and from the recollection of mankind (if 
possible) the sorrow .and the shame. 

He should now say a word or two on the jiroposed Ad- 
dress. In his opinion, Avere even all the matter.s that it 
contained in thcm.selve.s unobjcctioiiiible, itwoidd boa snlli- 
cient ground for its rejection by tlie House, that, profess- 
ing to be a faithful review of the proceedings of the session, 
it omitted nian}i moSp'-natcrial transactions of the session 
altogether. i Many, and those (he thought) the most re- 
markable of tlu; decisions of the House, were wholly jiassed 
by. VVas it. not someAvhal strange, for in.stance — did it not, 
he Avould add, .shoAv some Avant of respect to the noble lord 
((hjchiuiie) and the lu)n{)ur!d)le baronet (Sir 1*’. Hurdelt), hi.s 
•olljjague, the members for Westminster — might it not 'dis- 
appoint, in a great degree, their hopcsof future fame — that on 
the sub ject of Parliamentary lleform — that,^ne great anebim- 
portant to|iic, oK;.which they h^d besUAvcnl so much of their 
labour — the Addrest, should be silent as the grave ? 
WafT it not Avonderful that that interesting question, with 
sperehes on which the House rung at the early period of 
the scssKin, shuuid now betthrown into oblivion, as if'-its 
• honfiurablc ana leanicd advocate Avcrc ashamid of his half- 
adopted child ? Surely the noble lord (Cochrane) anil the 
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lionourahlc baronet Xlturdctt) tnust t\i’eply dqilorc^tlwt nol* 
*'l?Vcn an allusion* I Ad bmi made to tlic countless, petitions 
Avliicli tliey bad tlie honoip* of presenting ib favour of iini- 
versul sullVage, and •annual Pariiaj^ienls. That fatal omis- 
sion would bo a sullicieut reason for liis (Mr, (.lanning’s) 
voting against the ])rtfseut Atldress. lie had no objection 
to a statement (call it address if you will) being made at 
the end oV tlm sessioV, as a review of the proceedings of 
Parliament, and as a counterpart to the speed* from the 
throne; but it was quite essential to such an Address that it 
shoul^I contain an accurate review of those ])rococdiiigs. 
(I real care should he taken that if such a pi'actiee w’cro to 
be* establiibed, tin? precedent should, in the lirst instance, 
be serupidously correct. Put what W'as the instance liefore 
the House? Could this Address be calltnl a fair review of 
the labours of the House since the oj)eni)ig of the session? 
What was the business with which the session opened — and 
with wliat ,\vas it oeciqncd da)' after day, %veek after week, 
and mouth after month, witlu)ut r'’',!Ae or intermission? — 
With ])etitions for reform in Parliament — poured iji by huu- 
dretls at the door, aiul raised in pyramids uj)oii tlie table. 
These, though nominally for tlm same objcjJt, exhibited, 
nevertheless, tliat beautiful diversity by which the House 
was relieved in simie degree* from the tediousness <)f repe- 
ti^on. Of them it might Ve truly said — ’ . * 

• “ j— Facies non omnibus una, 

IVoc diversii^ftinen, qujlcm docet esse sgrorfmr.” 

Exactly alike asstTredly they were not; but there was sil^h 
a resetnblanci' as wt?U**becamb the children of the same 
parent — the w'orks of the sai^ie hand, — There w^s in tnN.h ' 
ft" wonderful, sympathy it* tins respecuJb^tweep the most* 
remote ^)art.s of the Ixnuitry ; a miraculous conformity of 
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*thou‘jfht'‘aiidaclioii aiijongall the sentient puppets in various 
and distant provinces, which were kept vin motion by th’fc 
skilful master of the show in tytwn. The pulsations in the 
ex-tremities responded ^ith surprising* regularity (by the 
intervention of the mail coaches) to the heating of the old 
heart in the centre. Ilut all these important considerations 
seemed to have been forgotten by the honourable and 
learned incntber. When he took *iiis I’isgali rotros])ect 
of the session and its business, gazing at it as a land of pro- 
mise (which, however, luid not been, and in the honourable 
and learned gentleman’s sense, (iod forbid that it should 
become a land of performance), the honourable and learned 
gentleman, standing on tlie lofty eminence to- Avliich bis 
imagination had raised him, had altogether overlooked that 
mountain of petitions which he and his friends had piled 
upon the floor. Was it jtossihle that the noble lord or the 
honourable baronet could be contented to adopt an Address 
so defective To recognize a portrait, of w'hicji the most 
prominent feature — tfes^'ery nose was left out How was 
it possible to account for the fatal deficiency r The mys- 
tery was one which lie believed it would jiuzzle the 
sagacity of dveii tlie worthy magistrate opposite (the lord 
mayor) to solve. 

If he* recollected rightly, l*oyA.*, or some earlier poet, had 
Uiese lines, — ,, ’ 

“Authors lose half the praise they would have got, 

.6id but' the jr readers .know Ijow mueV. they blot 

I 

aVid most applicable were they to the Address before the 
House. Judging from the many crasuix'.s, alterations, blots, 
aid blursj ho should lake it tp (ic the work of many heads, 
*and of mai\v haiC d?,. —and it foriiiL^d a singular Ulu.stration of 
the honourable and learned mover s notions of • political 
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economy, '’riib division of labour was, the ljou!!b Jinew,* 
■ihe true priiici)9l(» of successful workmanship. Jlut with 
the venerable major at his side, was it nol somewhat sin- 
gular that the honourable and Icj^rncd gentleman should 
Itave divided the labour so unc((ually and unfairly, as to 
liave assigned to his* ancient and respectable friend, the 
manufacturer of five hundred or perhaps live hundred thou- 
sand petiti&ns for ])aiiliamentary reform, while he himself, 
ami all his able co-ad jutor^, should employ themselves upon 
an Address, which at last was but a wretched sjjecimen of 
composition and penmanship ? 

Gtjnerally speaking, nothing was more easy than the 
dnw’ing upjof an Addn'ss on the oppositi; side of the House. 
It was only ucces-sary that the parties shoidd agnjc upon 
some certain point of crimination against Ministers, — that 
tluy should remain firm in the negation of some general 
prineijile, or in attack, upon some particular measurt?. It 
was an old and a very wise observation of a celebrated 
leailer in that House, thtit o])positi("' -.should never venture 
from the negative to the afiirmative ; and he (IMt. Canning) 
thought that it was this principle which must have operated 
with the framers of the ]>resent Address, to avt^d launching 
forth on the boundless sea of parliamentary reform. No 
unanimity could be hoped fiw among them on that c/iestion. 
In.^eed, he coflld not conceive a more amusing scene than 
would have been pre.sented by this attempt to turn a sentence 
up(}n that subject, with which they might all be satisfied. 
There vvere first th^’.iioble lyrd (Cwchrane), aiiH the honour- 
able baronet (Ihirdett), who wyi'.t straight forward for aWual* 
parliaments and ^universal sullVage — tliat constitution^ 

% 9 

system of representation, simple and pure as it existed in the 
days of Iliigtj the Great— -tjie eotujueror of the Piets. 
That celebrated legislatorj*as every lueAih'lr of *1116 House - 
knew, w'hile he built tlf^ great wail with one hand, dispensed 
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'^.inivcH’SJiI stK^Trajjc with tlic ollu'r. A tiVtK' rornrmtT oJ' the 

^ , f , 

good old school.* Such (Mr. ('aiiningop'ivsumcd) was-n 
lair sp<‘cinicn o{‘ tlic historical truth for which the House 
was indebted to the valfUable :ip.ti(|uariau researches of the 
honourable baronet Clbirdett) and his followers. ” (Waning 
down, however, to more modern (iiues, it Avas found, that 
certain A nti-Hugonians existed, Avho quarrelled. Avi'th uni- 
versal suflrago, an(l even had the h«rdih<.>od to' <lispiito its 
existence, Rs a vital'" principle oV the constitution, and to 
doubt whether it Avas indeed for this invaluable blessing 
that the Ficts paintcfl themselves, the Saxojis i'oiight, «»r 
the Normans conejuered. It Avas dcAubied even by some 
obstinate controvert] sts whether the much-calunmiiKed 
eurfcAv inifflit not ha\’e been the sij»:n:.il for an aimiial elec- 
tion. Ilere Avere [K*ints of difference (.'injugh to embroil tluj 
radical reforinors! — but, alas! after all their historieal and 
constitutional knowledge had been adjusted and moulded 
by their common consent, into one grand sentence on reform 
— then Avould coiiie-4Jw! nmderate reformers, and (piarrel 
with all their learning- -s])eaking most irrcA’^erently of the 
talents and erudition by Avliich it bad been brought to light. 
They, disrej^arding the Avisdom of their able coadjutiirs, 
wouhl hold that annual parliaments meant annual disturb- 
ances, jfiid universal suffVsige, general disorgjini/atiou. If 
were to agree to the Add'’css, the sentence as frarf.ed 
by their Iavo frlentls of AVestminster must be erased alto- 
gether,, without substituting any thing very dolinite in its 
room. L{fi»t* Avo’dd follow tli^ honoiilrivble ami , learned 
mov^ir of the Adilre.ss liimfclf, with an opinion diflering 
Avliolly from those of most of his frieifds, ami having jt 
shade Avhich dislingAiishcd it from all. Like a compieror 
who “ 1« d many nations to brtlle, whom he had jirevioiudy 
reduced to' huimuaiion in the fiJ*ld,” his ranl-s Averc filled 
(as the Ibmso j»ereeiA'ed) by llios<' whose.' doctnnes and 
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o[)inions on reft>rni Jiad scouted in a strai/i of* icony, • 
V.xntcmpt, and rKliinilo, 'which he (Air. Canning) could 
never attempt to imitate, and which it mi^lit not be safe 
for any member but Jiimself to eiiY’Iny* Hn (-an- 

ning believed) was for a right of voting commensurate with 
taxation ; but whethoc with direct taxation or taxation 
with “ direct” omitted, was not fMr, Canning thoughO 
<|uite so eletfr. Thus it was that tliere could be no agree- 
nient as to the sentence in which the proceedings of the 
House respecting parliamentary reform were to be rect»rded ; 
and Iionce the subject which had been the daily food of the 
House,* -that (|uestion with which the session began, con- 
tinuvd, and,^but for the present motion, would liave ended 
- had been altogether left out of this most coinpreliensive 
and elaborate Address. 

This he should hold to be a fatal txbjection to the Address, 
if he agreed xvith those who thought parliamentary reform 
essential to the salvation of the country : but with his opi- 
nions, how imich more .strongly must he object to an omis- 
.sion which excluded that part of the labours of Jblie House 
which he conceived to be the proinlest and most magnani- 
mous jn'ocecding of the session — which failed to,\ecord that 
whatever dangers impended over the country, whatever 
menaces had been not obseuwly intimated to the ilouse,^ 
unlc«ss they shoflld fall in wj;th the views of the reformers,* 
the House nevertheless luul stood firmly by the constitution, 
and .had indignantly rejected those measiuvs of imi*'vation 
.which, if encourag*?^, would Jiave letT to itS(»ad)vi!l’sion. 

Rut this was not his only objection to tht^ Address. Hp^ 
t)bjected to it farthdlr, because it did not embrace a fair view 
of the present state of the country.^ It alluded strongly to 
thesdistress which had existed, «and whieli (it* woulel iiicul- 
.caftd) still exMfted, but it made no mention of*the hope 
which th9-present time field forth of a speedy amelioration. 

VOL- tv. C *, 
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lie jidinit with the honourahlQ and learned mover, 

that distress, severe and extensive', had existed ; he wonjd 
also admit tliav a part of it might have been ])roduccd by 
removable causes, but^ he could no^, shut his eyes to the 
conviction that the far greater part of what diolrcss had 
existed had arisen from causes over which human power 
had no eontrel. Aiul though designing' and evil-miiido<l 
individuals had entleavoured t<» tufu those pivblic misfor- 
tunes intv St) many 'sources of dtsailection and desjx)ridcncy, 
yet, (lod be thanked, the gloom thus created had begun to 
subside. A bad harvest in one year hatl enhanced, per- 
haps had created' in no small degree, the cliHlcnlties of the 
country ; but the fair promise of the approaerhing harvest 
warranted the most sanguine ho])es that thosi^ dinicullies 
would, in a short time, he removed. He could not, there- 
fore, consent to an Adtlress in which those facts relative to 
our situation were not accurately stated. It would be a 
must culpable oversight if, in sending forth a retrospect of 
our despomlency, tlse House did not notice at the saiia* 
time the niore blight and cheering prospect which had 
begun to break upon the country. 

But hesi.les those ondssioiis to w'hieh he had heibiv 
alluded, there w^ere others not less objectionable. What 
were l!ie several subjects to A^jliieh the voice of the people 
^had, al the commencement of the session more particii'Mrly 
cafled the attention of Parliament. It was ever easy to 
distinguish between the genuine sentiments of the people 
and tlic c’ai)ioiv;s of tiiq seditious ; iiif ever those senti- 
nteUiS had come fairly hofo|;c tlie House, most iiudouhtedly 
‘tlm\fallof the people iit the commencement of this session for 
retrenchment in the public cxpenTiitiirc, for the abolition of 
ssinecures, and for some revijyqn of the p(M>r laws, was lijud, 
general, ^nd g&uuine. The fr^irth (juestion (.which he, JVJ r. 
Canning, had already dispo.sed of),‘ to which, by .great con- 



irivaiuro and iuiVigutf^ a clanunir i’t‘S<yiihling the vcncc of 
wie |iCi)j)le, but tfe *was confident only resembling it, had 
lH:cn inijji'operly attached — was parliamcnUiry reform. 
Leaving the otlier topics for a mo\|ient, he again asked 
whetljer tlTc ill success of tliat proposal was considered as a 
grievance? If so, why* was it not mentioned in the Ad- 
dress? As it had not been so mentioned, the House might 
naturally coiTcludc that mi ^ic opinion of the honourable 
and learned mover himself, Parliament had decided most 
wisely against parliamentary reform. | A member on the 
opposition side, Mr, W. Smith, wits observed to smile. 
Mr. C. continued.] Tie perceived by the incipient smile 
on the lips gf the honourable member, that he did not 
agree with that assertitm. If so, l.here was the Address, 
and let the honourable member move an amendment to it, 
<?xpressive of bis opinion that the rejection of parliamentary 
reform was a grievance. If lie tlid not do so, be (Mr. C.) 
niu.st take it for granted, that be also ajiproved of the deci- 
sion upon ivTorui. I -poll the otlier subjects, on which, 
as he bad admitted, the genuine voice of the ])e*)y)le had 
been beard, he woultl ask the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman bad the House been inaetire ? The cog'^itleration 
of the poor laws bad occujiied a very large portion of the 
time and attention of Parliamewt, and though no immediate 
Icgisljftive nieasute had resultetl from their labours, yej; 
still the fruits of those labours had not been inconsiderable 
or ungnportant. INLicli bad been done in the iiiforuwtioii 
laid before die SelecsVommit^'e, to laSilitatt^any fieasurc 
wliich might be deemed necessnuy in the oiiiJuiiig session* 
The time and opportunity altbrded by the recess would 
give mcn?hers the best means of ascertaining its accuracy 
from 4ocal iiupiiry. He believei^ that there were fewi»-not 
eveii-the honouwble and learned mover— wIio wouW think 

that PurliniBeiit bad becii*rc“ws.s because it had not liurriiHl 

• • 

•t: 2 
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throiigli any legislative enactment un a subject of such 
magnitude and importance as the poor iaws. Hut notwith- 
standing the admitted utility of what had thus been done, 
the jXddress did not contain a werd upon the subject, 
though it purported to he a review of the w'hole husincss of 
the session. With respect to retienchment, a great deal 
had been done in almost every department of tlic state. 
He would admit .that, low as tlft; expenditure might he 
reduced; and closely as it might be pared, there would still 
be found some jktsoiis disposed to maintain that it might 
be cut still lower and closer; yet lie aiijK'aled to the lIou.so 
whether, even before the call of the pi^ople — before the 
Committee of Finance bad comineneed its iinoiiries, Minis- 
ters had not shown evei’y disjiosition to diminish the exjien- 
diturc to the lowest possible scale.'* lie asked whether, 
after the House wa.s in full posses.sion of the subject, and 
after it had been examined in detail, Ministers hail not 
evinced their perfect actjuiescence in those reductions 
which bad been suggesttal, or which coidd reasonably be 
desired ?■ 

With regard to .sineeurcs, liatl nothing been done to 
satisfy the wishes of tlie‘‘people ? Had no bills passed the 
Hou.se abolishing or regulating almost all those obnoxious 
places, about tlie existence t/f which so much clamour bad 
been excited.'* Had the honourable and' learned irn^ver of 
the Address already forgotten the, part which he had taken 
in tire discus.sions on tliose bills.'* Or, was it because they 
vfore wholly ‘.dfacciJ irom kis membt’y, that h.o made no 
mention whatever of thcOi in his Address — in his retros- 
ptetive Addi’e.ss to the throne? I‘f that Address were 
adopted, what would , be the perplexity of the future his- 
toriart who.j’iight wi.sb t<- hand down the transactions of 
the present day to a more distant age ? What wouki not 
be his amazement when, after pouring over Mattered re- 
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cords, and s^arching^ statutes with imperfect piddles, he 
*f»Jioiild find that cinocures had existed fop centurie;^ — that 
they had boeu the cause of much dispute Jnd great poli- 
tical <lilference tor yyars — that sci^ion after session the 
almlilion »f them liad been attempted in vain — but that at 
length, in the year 1817, they were abolished; and that in 
that year there lived a sagacious seer, who, taking upon 
liimsell to cdiaracterize .parliaments, and to purvey for his- 
tory, Iiad yet been so little alive to the importanci^attached 
to sinecures in the public feeling, as to omit any mention of 
their abolition in his retrospect of the transactions of the 
session ? The abolition of sinecures hatf been a favourite 
thente with some of the honourable members op|X)sile in 
1810 and 1811; he (Mr. C.) voted in that year for the 
bill introduced by an honourable geutlcman (Mr. Baukes). 
He thought at that time, as he thenght now, that there 
was more of mistake th.in of sound policy in the cry lor 
abolition ; yet he voted for it because be conceived it expe- 
<lient to g(ft*rid ot‘ what was become, in the eyes of the 
people (whether justly or unjustly), in Sfnnc degree u blot 
in our political system. He should not, however, have 
given his support to that bill, bac^ it not preseiVcd to the 
Crown a power of remunerating faithful public services, 
proportioned lt> that which it V)ok away, 

H# (Mr. C.) femembered ^ell with what acclamations of , 
thankfulness his vote was then received by the honourable 
members opfKisiie. ^ They were then quite enthusiastic in 
favour of mcasurf*-whicli \v|is described as.the most ini- 
pirtant that had ever passed the House. "Tliat mca^ire 
^ was the bantling of fhe honourable member’s (Mr. Bank«s) 
begetting ; and thotigli it might fia^e been a little ricketty 
in iv^ infancy, it was amusing^o perceive the tenderness* 
witii which it was nursed by* gentlemen on • ilie otiier side, 
and to Icam the extraordjinary hopes which were conceived 
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of its matwity. Kvpry tongue and cift’ery pen over wliicli 
the honourable members Iiad any intiuonlo, ran riot in tiv., 
praises of tliis new measure. It was the theme of popular 
declamation in every moving rostrunir all over the country. 
Old women were almost mad with joy, and devoutly be- 
lieved that heaven woidd rain dowm manna on them, j)ro- 
vided Lord Camden was stripped of his tcllership. But 
how striking was the contrast now ? No sooner did the 

Cxovernmant come into the measure, than all that enthusiasm 

* 

in favour of it among the honourahlc gentlemen opposite 
instantaneously subsided. With what repulsion hud it not 
been met this year on the other .side of the House ? They 
who, in 1810 and 1813, were so ardent in supjjort p.f it, 
now turned from it with coiuempti Sinoeures hail now been 
abolished, on better terms than by the bill of 1813 ; but that 
abolition, which was then to be omnipotent for the pid>!ic 
good, was now represented as altogether insignificant anti un- 
impirtant. He (Mr. C.) recollected in that admirable work, 
from which (though, perhaps, he ought to be asluimed to con- 
fess that his taste Avas so infantine) lie could still derive delight, 
second only to that afforded by the classics ; in the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertaimuc-nts, be recollected to have read of 
a casket which a fisherman dragginl up from the sea, frf»m 
which, when opened, sprang a giant ninety feet high ! 
Presently the giant shrunkuinto the cdsket again^' was 
sealed up, and flung into the sea. ^ Not more extravagant 
was tlie exaggeration of the benefit to be derived from a 
hill aboiish}ng., sinecuves. lSV>t moref ‘suddenly had that 
expected benefit shrunk into nothing when the seal of 
(xovernment had been jdaced upjn ilie measure ; and the 
honourable gentleman tvould willingly fling it into the 
ocean if forgotten things, be Avondered at and talked of 
no more. , 

In addition to these salutary^ measures of *ccoj)onnca1 
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rctrenchracift, was no consolation to the ]:)eop)e, was it, 
no marking feaUinp in Tlie session, tKat the services of the 
year, prophesied to be utterly unprovidabl<f, had been pro- 
vided for without any fresh burtlien of taxes ? W as it 
nothings in more than a financial point of view, that tlie 
funds, the iiulox of public credit, had risen nearly twenty 
|)er cent, efuring this session of despondency and alarm ? Was 
not that circumstance i|lone a satisfactory refutation of the 
gloomy lamentitigs over <n.?r prostrate tfonstitutiop ? When 
improvement of public ci’cdit grew out of the deterioration 
of public liberty ? lie should like to hoar the honourable 
and lAirned gentleman <lcscant upon tl\is*snbject; he should 
lik^* to hear him show, as he no doubt would do, with an 
taiergy and eUnpience peculiarly adapted to the topic, how 
God and nature had (xmnected political freedom with 
financial prosperity, and disjoined ])ublic credit from slavery 
for ever. But were there no other impedijnents to public 
credit? — Could it consist with slavery? — No. Could it 
con.sist wit'rt anarchy? — Just as little. And just in that 
projKjrtion and on that prir.ciple it was that public credit, 
which in J.anuary was weakly and unconfirmed — wavering 
with every blast of popular violence and publit^alarm — had 
gradually gathered strength from the decisions of Parlia- 
ment ; had grown and thriven under those measure* which 
the» honourable and learned gAitlernan denounced *as iif 
their nature destructive of all freedom : and had thus ’tes- 
tified, by no erring evulence, to the true character of tJiose 
measures as conservatory of that pijro and hallowi^d blessing 
— a temperate and rational liberty — whicii.the madiij^is of * 
revolutionary docirincs, and the subtle machinations (If 
treasoif, are no less calcuiUted thiln the sternest despotism, to 
endanger, and, if successful, to cx{inguish. 

*.Wore therg no other indications of this* *happy change ^ 
from th® beginning tft the end of the session — no other 
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tliJit tlie nation, properly so envied, looked on that 
interval, jind on the fruits of it, with other eyes than those 
of the honourable and learned gentleman ? Such indica- 
tions, such evidences in<|!t us wherever we turned our eyes. 
Observe the signs of the times; — and let the line of-art ever- 
living poet describe them as they weve at the beginning of 
the session — 

“ Good men look .sad — wlfde riiflians dance and leap.” 

So it was in January. How stands the contrast in July ? 
Was not tilt! riilK.in n(»w abashed ? and ilid not the good 
man feel confident in his security ? And to what was this con- 
trast ow’ing.^ to what, mainly, hut to those proceedings of 
.Parliament which the honourable and learned ircntleman ha»l 
condemned, and to those whicli he had omitted in his pro- 
posed Address : to the vigour with which Parliament had 
enacted what was necessary, and to the firmness with 
which it had rejected what Ava.s ])regnant with ruin. 

Such, iu his conscience, he believt'd to he the fruits of 
this calumniated session ; such was the true character which 
history would assign to^ it. After the performance of 
tlioir tasks the House might .separate with a consciousness 
of well doing, and might m(!ct tlieir constituents, with an 
hones.; assurance of approbation. Por his. own part, he 
.sholdd have no difliculty in declaring to a body of consti- 
tuents as numerous as those by whicli most gentlemen were 
.sent to that I louse, and as c.apablc as r.i)’/ of estimatin«r'the 
value of public^ measures, anil the declarations of public 
men, to the temjier, firmness, and fortitude of Parliament 
— to its patient diligence- -its mt isurerl conces.sions to the 
true sense of the jKJopIc-i -and its vigorous resistance to the 
mischiefs atterti|)ted in their name, the country was 'in- 
debted, under Providence, for the happy change now taking 
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place in its ’affairs for the security of the kiftgcJom’s 
:|ieace, and for salvation and support of the^ Consti- 
tution. 

The Address was negatived. 


INDEMNITY HILL. 
MARCH nth, 1RI8. 


In the debate on tlie ortlerof the day being read for going 
into a Conimiltee on the Indemnity Bill, — 

Mr. Canning — Sir, — Were I to adhere to 
the doctfiiie wltich I advanced on a former 
night, that it i.s unnecessary for Mipisters to 
take part in a discussion in which, without any 
arguments of theirs, the balance tniucd decid- 
edly in their favour, I might well abstain from 
troubling the House dr myself on the present 
occasion: but as the question under consideration 
in some degree ptSrsonally involves the members 
of Administrat*^-n, it m|ly be4iyopcr^ to obviate the 
’ inference which might bq drawn from our silSnee,* 
that we shrink from a debate in which the mro- 
priety of our conduct is implicated. 

*It has been truly stattid by an honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lamb^, tKat an Indemnity *B ill does' 
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- not ,u6cc^arily and inevitably gcow'oiit of a bill 
for tlio suspension of the Habeas* Corpus: but it 
grows out of the same circumstances of fhc country 
which occasioned tlfo Suspension Bill itself. There 
may, for instance, be persons, who, exerting them- 
selves strenuously and faithfully for the public 
safety, have, before the suspension, perhaps over- 
stepped Jhe strict limits of the law. Are not they 
to be protected and indemnified? There are others 
who having, after the suspension, acted conforma- 
bly to that law, would nevertheless be unable to 
make their defence, or to offer their justification 
without a disclosure of evidence that might be 
attended not only with inconvenience, but with 
positive danger. These two objects the bill be- 
fore the House has in view; it is true, therefore, 
that a case might be imagined, that cases have 
occurred,, in Avhich, without a ])revious su pension 
of the Habeas Corpus, a Bill of Indemnity might 
be a measure of justice; and that in this sense the 
Indemnity Bill is not the necessary consccjucnce 
of the .suspension of the ilabeas Corpus. Of all 
meh living, however, the fionourable and learned 
gentleman who spoke last (Mr.' Brougham), is the 
last person 'vyho ought to aj’^ail hiWelf of tlfis dis- 
tinction, if it were more, material and substantive 

n ^ , 

than it is; for that honourab^ and learned gentle- 
nian, when defeated^ last year in two efforts to 
prevenf the suspension, dohsoled himself with tlie 
prospect of the opposition that*he should make to 



» 

the Bill of ‘ Intlfcmnity : in his mindy tlienefore; 
such a bill is intimately, if not inseparably con- 
nected with the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. /J'he correct statement, however, undoubt- 
edly is, that the necessity for a Bill of Indemnity, 
grows dut of the state of the country, in which 
necessity the Suspension Act originated. This 
state of the country rendered it necessary for those 
who acted under the Government, if they meant 
to dp their duty, to outstrip the limits of the law. 
The same state of things induced tlie House to 
make a femporary sacrifice of that portion of our 
liberties, which consisted in a right to trial after 
committal. To indemnify for acts beyond the law, 
in the first case, and to dispense with the neces- 
sity of justifying acts in themselves legal, but not 
legally proveable except by evidence that cannot 
be disclosed, in the second case, is the*purpose of 
the Jndeinnity Bill; which, as far as^ the second 
case is concerned, and so far only, ds a conse- 
quence of the suspension of the Habeas , Corpus 

Act. 

* 

It has been most justly remarked by one 
honourable gentleman, that the fair issue before 
the Hjouse is ilot merely whether ^iiis bill shall be 
passed; whether the suggestions of the House, of 
Lords shall be att«?,nded io by adopting this Bill 
of Indemity; but whether Hie House shall retort 
ppon the ^ Lords, instead of indemAity^ impeach- 
meut« If an abase of the powers confided to 
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?.Iinis^efs is- established, no man tjan dispute that 
a fair cf,se is made out for impeacliment. The' 
uniform cry on the other side is, “give us an in- 
quii*y; let us prove o\ir case; let uscall witnesses 
to the bar to establish the abuse and the necessity 
of an impeacliment/’ forgetting that this Is com- 
pletely begging the (jucstion. .This objection, if 
taken at a'l, ought to have been taken last year, 
when the bill for the authorizing the Crown to 
detain persons w,itlioiit bringing thorn to trial, was 
first brought before the House: it now comes too 
late. The bill now before Parliament, is to pre- 
vent inquiry as tending to dangerous disclosures; 
and those who on this ground oppose it, argue in 
a vicious circle, “ Let us have intjuiry, let us com- 
plete the trial of those who were by Parliament 
directed to be detained without trial, and then 
we will shew you that the powers given to you 
have been abused.” The House, iiowcver, has 

f ; 

too much good sense to be thus misled, and will 
not no^v undo what last year it so deliberately 
dfcterihined. '' , 

Without cither accepting or declining the chal- 
lenge to. argue this measure on the ground of pre- 
cedent, I may gj^lmitTKat pnDcedenffe, precise and 
accurate in all’ particulars, it is neither easy nor 
nece^isary to find. The .infinite variety of modifi- 
■ cations, of which human concerns are susceptible, 
forbid the expectation of so strict a coincidence of 
circumstances. But as to one^iain point,, as to 
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the real meaning ayd intent of a suspension of th^ 
’Habeas Corpus, as to the fact Jthat fhe very 
essence of that measure is not proof of guilt by 
process of law, but detention without trial, one 
precedent, bemg, that of the first Suspension yVet 
after the revolution, is conelusive. The other side 
of the House (hi/vvcyer intensely Whig) will no 
doubt allow the first vear of William *111. to bo 

V 

good times. In that session a message was pre- 
sented to the House of Commor*; by Mr. Hamp- 
c|pn (a name which, if possible, would render the 
proceeding more whiggish) to this cft'cct, “ That 
His Majesty being credibly informed that there 
arc several persons in and about this town, that 
keep private meetings and cabala to conspire 
against the Government, and for the assistance of 
the -late King James, His Majesty has caused 
some of those persons to be appreh’ended and 
secured, upon suspicion of high treasrjii; and that 
he thinks he may see cause to do sb by others, 
within a little time; Uut that Ilis Majes^y is be- 
tween two'great diifie^ultics in this case; Tor tlpit 
if he should set those ])ersons at liberty that are 
aJ)prehcnded^he would be wanting to his own 
safety, and th*e safety * of hirf Govcjnmefii and peo- 
ple; on the ojher hand,Mf he should detain tlmm, 
he is unwilling to Jo anything but what shall be 
■j&illy warranted by law. ‘His Majesty therefore 
^-.thoughtftt to a.sk the gidvicc of this Houge therein.^’ 
Tlic immediatd^ result of this application was a 
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bill enip)\vcr llis Majesty f.o rivrest and detain 
persons * whon;i he might suspect of conspiring 
against his person and Government; in short, 
what is popularly called a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus ; expressly iljcpgnizing the pro- 
priety of not bringing to trial those who inight be 
so arrested and detained. Such was the itrst ))ro- 
ceeding on this subject of a Whig Parliament, a 
Whig Ministry, and a Whig King. 

To call for inquiry, therefore, or in otlier 
words, for trial, in the instances of those persons 
who have been detained under the Su?;pension 
Act, is plainly and simply to argue retros])ec- 
tively against the Act itself ; to call upon Parlia- 
ment to retrace its steps, or, more unjustifiably 
still, to try the conduct of Ministers by a rule the. 
very reverse of that which Parliament has -laid 
down for " them. I repeat, if Ministers have 
abused the power wliich this Act furnishes them 
with, far be* it from me to say that they ought 
not to be called to accountj but it is for the abuse 
only, h(5t for the use oVthjit power — 'the power 
of detention without trial — that they are respon- 
sible. < , 

It is corftplawied. Sir, thfct the Flouse has ne- 
glected the remonstrances of the people, that the 
injured and oppressed are driven from the -bar 
unheard, and that meh who have grievously sufjr 
, fered are , not ‘ permitted to^obtain redrpss. INo, 
doubt every man who has bech arrested under 
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the Suspcns'ioii ’Act will come* to the bhr, and . 
swear — no, not 'swear, but say that he had been 
most cruelly and unjustly treated; that he was 
the most innocent and the rAost injured of man- 
kind, and that his merits only had pointed him 
out for jjerseciition ; that he had been exposed to 
the mosttcruel tort^urcs, and that all his calamities 
were to be attributed to Oliver the spy. In the 
head and front of this phalanx of petitioners, (and 
it is to be supposed that the Imnoijrablc members 
on tlie other side have not been so far wanting in 
Parliameifttary tactics as not to select tlie best 
case to make the first impression) stands tJiat 
renowned gentleman, and instigator of murder, 
Mr. Francis Ward, True it is, that he is now 
abandoned, (lesericd in hix utmost need because 
his friends, or rather the su))porters of his peti- 
tion, find it convenient for their argument to do 
so ; not, however, before his crimes have been 

, f 

detected, and his character blasted ; • then, and 
not till then, he was expelled from their, com- 
pany; and histcad of calling, as they had^cione,' 
for the sympathy of the House, for its compas- 
sion, for its tears, over the sufferings of this 
admirable and ttmiable»being, the o^K^k’ side have 
dropped his name entirely, or merely insist \h9.t 
the inherits or demerits of tjius Luddite —this hirer 
of assassins — this instigator -to murder and rebel, - 
lion, have nothing to do with the other petitioners. 
Assuredly the casa of Mr. Ward was not pre- 
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ciseL}*^ ‘that on which the House 6f Coimnons 
would ' think ’fit to impeach the’ Government. 
Ward and all his patient sufferings being thus 
abandoned, next, with all the p6mp of elo(|uencc, 
and all the flexibility of })atlios was intro- 
duced, the revered and ruptured Ogden his 

* It is but propiT and befittiTig l^bat Some cxj)lanufory observa- 
tions should accompany this passage of Mr. C.'anning’s speech, as 
a construction has been eagerly assigned to it by his enemies, dif- 
ferent and lemote from its obvious and intended meanintr. In 
the first place, it is riuht to state that tliis speecli was not revised 
by Mr. Canniiijj. Sc-eondly, it should bo borne in mind, by tl’osc 
wlio may object to this passage of it as one at variance with 
the elogatice and propriety of taste which distinguislt his speeches, 
that the topic was not of Mr. f 'mining's own choosing, hut was 
suggested, and forced upon liis attention, by Ogden’s petition, the 
details of which were as disgusting as they were false. 

The Morning CImmicIc was the only newspaper lin wliicb, on 
the morning after the debate, the epilbi't “rui>1iired” was reported. 
The reports* in the other morning newspapers substantially accord 
with the passage as it. is rejiorted in the Muruin^ Clirnnicle, only 
that in the Times and Motniwj Tost “the ever-to-be revered and 
unhappy” and “ the revered” appear, as the sentence is severally 
^reporteu in these newspapers.— 'Ibis discrepancy in the reports bits 
given rise to some doubt whether Mr. Canning uttered the epithet 
“ruptured.” It is now retained in the text, hecsiuso it is undoubt- 
edly the .correct one. Mr. Cannitig did not disavow it. 

O , • 

There is.ncf expression that eve’t^ fell froWuhis lips, which has 
been* more indusiriously niisrcj>rtscnted than this. It is impos- 
sible, however to read this part of the speechj and not to see that 
Mr. (’anning’s ridicule was rtot dircftled (as represented *'by his 
enemies) at the sufferings 6f an afflicted individual ; but at those. 

t k ’ I ’ 

who founded a ^ave accusation against tlie Govornraenf, upon the 
Isilse averment in Ogden’s Petition, that bis rupture iiad been pro- 
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name was ’ j)rono*mcc(l witli all* the v;ene'VaJ;ioii 
’ belonging to vtrtuous age and silver hair.«; and 
yet, on inqtiiry, what did his case turn out to be, 
but that he had been cured vM' a rupture at the 

(liiml by llie severity of Jiis confiiu*nienl, when, in rcdliiy, it had 
been of inriny years standiii.':?, and moreover was aired during that 
confineruent. • • 

In iS'JO, Mr. Canning was cliarged on llic^luistings al; Livorjjcol 
witli having spoken this passagi; of his speech on the Indemnity 
liill, in the spirit of an unseasoiiahln and unworthy ricliculo. Jlis 
in-.nly icfutalion of the charge furnishes a sati.'?lartory explanation 
of (he scope and tendency of his observations : it saiislied his con- 
stitiuncy at the lime that th<^ mockery of human inlinnity was 
foreign froiei his miiKl, and in the dispassionate osLiniation of every 
candid person imist rescue his cliaracter and memory from the 
disgriUJ* of so cruel and unjiist an, impulalion. It is the best and 
most obvious commentary that can be made upon the text of this 
passage : — 

“ Frot|i tlie enactments and debates of the last session, the. hononr- 
‘*ahle genlleinan (Mr. Kushton) lias gone back s^ill fawher, to the 
‘‘discussions of a former session; and has taxi'd mo, ijiiiio fairly, I 
“allow, and not nncivilly, though with?dl the veherm nci? with whicli 
“ it was natural that he slionld insist upon a topic which Ivas been 
“made, for some years, a siihjeotyif calumny against im\ Me lias 
“taxgd me widi «ertain c.xprosshms of mine, respecting ilib case 
“of an individual taken up under the suspension of the Habeas 
“ Corpus, I will state to thb honourable gentleman, for he seems to 
“ be aliO‘»-ether uninf^rnid of it, th-^ course of my arg^wient on tliat 
^ oc casiou.'I was cxposini^ tho fnuuis and falseliotAls winch had been 
“palmed upon tlie House of Connnftns in certain statements whicIl 
* “had be^i made to them, aii'J in certain petitions which had been 
“piesentcd from individuals, complainiiy^ of the Irealmenl which 
“Ihe^ hail endured under the Susiit'tsion Act. Of tUe,se. fal»9lroods 1 
‘-‘selected throe, Ais peculiarly groSs and unjustifiable, and'as, fortu- 
“ n;Uely,si»cepliblc of being brought tt^lbc lest of the most, declsivi 

VOL. IV. U 
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public! expense ? The greater part of llie petition 
of this, ill-used personage consisted of a nice and ' 
particular description of the manner in which his 
extruded bowels ^1*ritIled round the knife of the 
surgeon; and it is impossible to forget the general 

4 

contradiction. The third isthat to which the gentleman has alluded; 
‘•and the particulars of which wcrcijs follow: — Apeluion had been 
[)rcsc*!Ued from a man whose name he has nuiiitionf d, staling that 
‘‘ihe irons wilh which he had been loaded, when taken intocustody, 
“had brought on dial complaint under which he described himself 
“as labouring. It was disiiiiclly sTa'cd in that petition, not tliat, 
“having sucli a complaint upon him, he' was nevertlieless take^ up, 

“ (as ihc gcntlennn seems to imagine,) hut that the apprelicnsiou 
“and vest raint had prochuad on this poor man so terrible a calamity. 

“ The petition went on to describe the process of an operalion» 
“rendered necessary in this case, wilh all the disgusting detail of 
“cliirurgical particularity. It was ciuite obvious, that this descrip- 
“lion was lutonded to inflame the minds of all whcKishould hear it 
“against the supposed authors of the calamity under which tht? poor 
“man laboured, and, by necessary inference, of the sulferings inci- 
‘‘deiit to the trL-atmont of it. I made inquiry into the matUM’of this 
“petition, and communications were voluntarily made to me, from 
“which 1 learnt, to my infinite astonishment, that, so far from its 
hejnjjthe eflVet of his irons, aud't he ininuMliate consequence, there- 
*»“fore, ofliis confinement, themac.had been afflicted with his^com- 
“ plaint for about twenty years; and that, so far from being aggra- 
“ vi ted-byhis imprisonment, hchad, during lliat imprisonment, been 
“cured at'thlj pyblic expense. I learflt, on what I believrd> 

“anfi still believe, lobe incontestible authority, tliat, in the first 
“nioment of his liberation, he had expri'sscd his gratitude for the 
“care which had been taken "of him/' and that it was not»till some 
‘^Mime afterwards, and uptin mature reflection or advice, that he was 

I, * * * 

“ iiiducocl to actuse government as the author of his long-standing 
disease. Could any thing be more gr/}ss than such an imposture *“ 
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shudder felt l)y t*n««IIouse when that part*o£ the • 
petition was read : yet the plain tr^^th Wils, that 
this man had laboured under this affliction (as- 
serted in the petifion to have* been produced by 
the severity of his confinement) many years ; and 
that he f.ook advantage of his imprisonment to 
have it cured gratU, expressing afterwards to his 
friends and relatives the comfort and* delight 
which he experienced on being thus made a new 
man again.* Ilis case might be a v£ry fit case for 

Tjje calamity was itself i^ric-vous enouijh ; but was it not shameful 
“to ascrilie to* harsh and cnul tivalmcnt the result of naUiral infir- 
“ mity ? And, if I indignantly exposed the baseness of such a fraud, 

“ is it to be inferred tliat I was, more than any man who heard me 
“ lh'.*n, or who hoars me now, insonsihle to human suflVring? I'hose 
“who draw such an inference are guilty of a gross calumny against 
“me. If, in expressing a just indignalion at such a fraud, any 
“ words escaped me which could, in any fair mind, be liable to a 
“ misconstruction, I am sorry for it; but I bate no jot o? the iudig- 
“ nation which I then expressed. I think now, as I thought tlien, 

“ that lliis case, in tlie sliape in which it was bn)uglit before the 
“ House of Commons, was a foul and wicked attempt to mislead and 
“to inflame. To that statement ^imiuovcably adliere." ^ ^ ^ 

* Nothing can* elucidate Og^en so clearly as himself. After, 
describing in liis petition the indii^nity with which In' was treated 
at Manchester, upon his arrest, and t!\c suddenness of Im being 
“posted off for LSji(lr)n,“ Oci^en thus^ exjirfisses him- 

self: — “The ponderous irons the pelitioner*^yas loaded ^vilh 
broke his bclhj^ and, caused an ^liernia to ensue about ehijit* 
o'clock in the evening when jfoing tabbed; and it was impossible 
to alarm the gaoler. The petitioner 'ireinained in that dread-* 
ful state more than sixteen hourSj lii the most excrilcialiiig torture. 
On the Inrnke^j apjiearinq in \hc morning two surgeons weH 
sent ^ for 9 Jfhot after tifing^ssneh meaviS as seemed to them wcce,?- 

1 ) 2 . 



thc Hupturc Society ; but to refjuirC' the decision 
of Pai lianient upon it, was sucli a claving attempt 
upon its credulity, as would probably be never 
again attempted. *’What has 'Parliament to do 
with such a case, except it had arisen out of the 
abuse of Parliamentary enactment? — an inference, 
in this instance, grossly and victoriously untrue. 

sary^ found nothimj would do but the knife^ and apprehended from 
the petit ioner\^ age (74), he should die under the severe operation, 
llip pain \\Q en(^u^?d was so that he insisted on means 

bein^ vesorted to ; they unwillingly commi need the operulion^ which 
continued for one hour and forty niinutvs; and, j^jaised be Viod, 
and the skill ol tlie surgeons, flu; pt litioner survived it,” &r:. Jkc. 

It is impossible that any reader, crediting Oowen’s petition, 
and altonding particularly to the passages marked in iiali(\s, could 
doubt that Ins rupture was produced by liis jcnirney from Man- 
chester to lIoTsemonger-lcUie gaol, “ loaded with ponderous irons,” 
tliat it occurred about eight o'clock^ in (he evening'*^ aficr his 
arrival in London — and was followed in ^^the morning hy 

that operation, I'or the success of which, Ogden offer.s liis grateful 
praise to Clod and the surge jns. The text of his peliiion admils 
of no other inference, 

Hull what 7nvM be the execration of every honest man at learning 
the laCtS— that the disease IvAd actually been o/ more than twenty 
years standing; and that the auspicious operation, so far from 
being jjerformed the morning immediately succeeding his impri- 
sonment, did, not take place ** tiU fm/r Mon^[ s aflnr that incident 
— th. entire interi affront the of March^ the day on which 
das fviicrs were nrnoved^ to the "27 th of July^ the day on which the 
operation was i>erformcdf" ^being ^•aiidulently skipped over, iu 
, order to deceive the House of Commons. Besides, in his private 
commuLications to his friends, Sgden blessed liis stars for b.;ing, 
by his cule, made as he expressed himself to v the gaoler, 
better man than he had been for twenty years before^^* and 
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It may be ttiat 1 have not gone through 
the whole of the petitions, but I iJave followed 
the gentlemen on the other siije in their selection. 
Ward’s case was relied on so long as it was main- 
tainable ; and it was afterwards bolstered up with 
this case of gratuitous surgery. I5ut tliese peti- 
tions, w’hen they fatlecV w'cre supported by a cart- 
load of others, till the tricks, and frauds, and 
impostures tried upon the House became obvious 
to all* mankind, except to those wh5 were selected 
to .bring them forward. But if the PJouse had 
been duped by these gross misrepresentations, if 
the House had unluckily suffered itself to be im- 
posed upon by impudence of assertion, it would 
not have had the consolation of being pitied for 
its weakness, without the bitter aggravation of 
being ‘laughed at for its simplicity. 

Having thus happily established a case of per- 
secuted innocence in the case of the iiAinaculate 
Ward, and of refined cruelty in that of the healed 
and grateful Ogden, the ‘third class of grievances , 
(P will give o*ne instance out of each class) w«is* 

(ilftf T stating ‘‘ the courtesy and attentioii*^ which he expe- 
^rienccM I'rorn the Council — hospitq^lc^ of 

his trcatirient in the prison — the excellence ‘^o^f liis fare*-the 
huiniinily of the gov 4 irnor — and bis own iiiiproveinent, iwen ir? 
religion)*— concludi'd a letlerrfrom Horsciiionger prison to his wife- 
in tlicso words ; — ‘‘ Dear wife, have no "fear far rnc^ I fnn in yuo(} 
ha7i(ls:'' Bs also in a communication to Lord Suhyioutli^ ^ated in 
January last, used this sentence—** i A«rc no complaint to make 
nf^fiinsi the regal gorerrmeni irhaisoevc^^"* yet was afterwards capa- 
ble of the base abuse hf tFie right^ of*petition which is manifest 
horn the imposture of his pi iiicipal allegations/ * 
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directed to the connecting Uorernn[\Qjit with spies. 
The case selected for this purpose was .singularly 
felicitous. It was s^tated that a man named Dew- 
hurst, a supposed spy, was seen in a gig belong- 
ing to Sir John Byng. This was maintained us a 
grave fact ; true, it was retracted a week after- 
wards. Mr. Wrrd’s position^ had all been re- 
tracted j” and give a w'cek more, and there was 
nothing which would not be retracted, as far as 
related to the* petitions. The legislature, how- 
ever, cannot halt for this retraction, and must 
judge for itself on the probabilities as they appear 
before it. Half of the charges which have been 
made in the petitions have gone off by the con- 
fessions of those who presented them ; and it 
does seem a little whimsical that Parliament is to 
take the other half for granted. The proposition 
regarding Dewhurst had two tangible parts ; first, 
Dewhurst'; secondly, gig. Now, shortly after 
this statement, there came from Sir John Byng, 
.not fi'vcrbom ct gramlis episto/a, but a very pithy 
siote, stating, 1st. “ There is no such person as 
Dewhurst 2ndly, “ I have wo gig.” The legal 
axiom ' referred to by the learned > opener of the 
debate is here quite in point — de non ayiparcntihiis- 
& non Lwidentihus tadein cst ratio ; unless it could 
be shown that the rule' was different where,' as in 
t'his inr>tance, there wer£ two non-entities : two 

I 

negatives make an affirmative, so two non-entities 
may, in the understanding of somq honourable gen- 
tlemen, make an entity. I remember a story told 
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by Mr. Fox, ^vvhich% was illustrative oT a sihiilar 
position. ^Tt referred to a period when persons 
on the Contincnt^wcrc not s(j well inlbrined as at 
present upon matters of geogra])hy. At tliat 
time some foreigners had a notion that tliere w'as 
a road to England without crossing the sea ; that 
though it was a loifg way about* yet that it /tv/.v 
possible, l)y going far enough north, *to reach 
England by land. A^^entlcman of IVaples once 
asked an English traveller, whctlier it w'as not 
practicable to travel to England from Sicily by 
land? “Certainly not,” said the Englishman; 
“ you know that you cannot go to Jilngland even 
from Naples without crOsSsing the sea.” “ That is 
very true,” replied the Italian, “ but Sicily is 
an island, too.” So with regard to this stoiy. 
If Defwhurst had existed without the gig, or the 
gig without Dew'hurst, the impossibility of the 
story would have been admitted ; birt as there 
was no Dewhurst and no gig, both being in tlie 
same predicament, nothing w'as more easy than, 
to establish a, connection between them. , • 

After the expcrjence of Ward, Ogden, and 
Dcwdiurst, it certainly dangeroys for tlie 
•accusers of Government to ’mention namcs,» and 

t 

accordingly for the last w'^ek we have had nothing 
but offers of anonymftus testimony. 

An honourable gentleman now unfortunately 
not present in the ri<?«se (to whom tht^refore I 
wjll not allude fyrtlier than tofjuote the fact of his 
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assevtion)' lias stated that be would prove that 
Oliver had early declared to a respectable gentle- 
man his intention otjprodncing a general insurrec- 
tion for the purpose of reforming the state by })hy- 
sical force. Now what is the llouso to think of a 
“ respectable gentleman/’ who knowing of the 
existence of sucjii a consphacy against the state, 
never disclosed the plot until the conspirator be- 
came an informer ? This concealment, perhaps, 
was not treasvm ; [ am not lawyer enough to 
decide whether it was strictly and technically nps- 
])risioii of treason. Hut, morally speaking, and 
according to the ordinary dictates of common 
sense (tiiough God forbid that I should be want- 
ing in cliarity to an anonymous individual, who 
may be tlie most loyal, as well as ..the most 
“ respectable” of men), is it too much to attribute 
to him, that he washed to sec the Government 
overturned, and Avas only prevented by dastardly 
cowardice from joining in the plot? 

The honourable member for Durham arrives 
/ro.rn a distant part of tbo country," to cast new 
lights upon the subject; and. lie brings forward 
another “^respectable gentleman/’ who would 
swe^r tliat hV saw Olivei^ rioting 'm the l^rk, on< 
tlie day that the Prinbe Regent was assailed ; 
w'iio, though he thought it exceedingly wrong, had 
dlso h^ild his peace* upgn the subject, lie hjid, 
indeed (diis respectable ^eritleni#n) confided it 
to his friend; and,..sincV; tliat time, the most 
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, respectable geiitfenmii Imd confided it, to k jjiost 
respectable morning paper. Ilcre*,^ again; how- 
ever, we have a tolerably correct measure of this 
most respectable witness’s motive of action. Why 
conceal the outrage at the time ? Why bring it 
forward 'now? j(\fter this outrage, was not an 
anxious Inquiry ii]«titpted — had not magistrates 
taken examinations upon the subject — were not 
the public journals filled with particulars wliich, 
for want of evidence, turned to nothing? It was 
iinj)ossible that any man could be ignorant of the 
fact, that 'a public investigation was on foot; yet, 
this “ respectable gentleman,” whose loyalty was 
bursting his bosom, wlio adored his King and 
country, never thought of going before a magis- 
trate to give his important testimony. Why? 
because it was false : or if it were true, it only 
proved that he had not given his evidence because 
he loved Oliver while he \vas a traitoi\and hates 
him now that he is an informer. It is fmpossible, 
how'ever, not to feel assured, that tlic whole* story 
is a recent invention ; ^and no man, but a do*lt or* 

an idiot, can believe a word of it. Of course I 

» 

do. not mean t^) apply the epithets, dolt and idiot, 
.to the •honoura'ble gentleman (Mr.,Larnl'Mon^; all 
that I meant to say was/ that I should consider ’ 
mysolf a dolt, if I«could* uive the statement a 
nipment's belief. 

It has been said, that the House will ile’sert its . 
duty, if it does not hear the evi«lcncc of all these 
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respectable anmymi. If thi§ were done, it would 
presently be^fbiind (we are told) that all the im- 
putations against Oliver were true ; that he was, 
in fact, the sole insurgent throughout the .country 
— the contriver of all plots, and the instigator of 
all violence. Now, how would this bfe proved? 
One nameless ^ gentleman Avouhl assert; — and 
Oliver would contradict his assertion ; — and we 
should then be just whore we are now, balanced 
between two ^contradictory asseverations. For 
instance, the honourable gentleman asserted, that 
Oliver was sent from l.ondon as a ' delegate. 
What is the fact? Why that Mitchell was the 

V 

London delegate, and had taken Oliver with him. 
Oliver being once introduced as a delegate, was 
obliged to pass for one. It would have cost him 
his life to disavow it. Again, the speech ascribed 
to Olivet, by Mitchell, was true as it related to 
Mitchell, J)ut false as ^o Oliver. The story of the 
70,000 men came from Mitchell, and not from 
Oliver. What is the evidence upon this subject ? 

* Why U third person, ‘wh^ fell in company with 
Mitchell and Oliver together, relates theconver- 

f 

sation that passed between them, ^ only ascribing 
to the orie spe^iker, whj t "^v'as, in fket, said-, by the . 
other. This might be aom mis-rccollection : but 
it is not uncharitable to ■suppofie, that it mighty also, 
be from design : for 'the moment that Oliver’s e,in- 
ploymen^ was known, all the sayings, gind all the 
actions, the plans, and the outrages, of the dis- 
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• » * 

. affected, were, ^by common consent, heaped ‘one 

and all upon Oliver. Many, wlio bud never seen 
him, cpioted his w'ords, and ^commented on his 
bearing : and how is the truth to be gotten at, 
among so many ir,rittited feelings, and alarmed 
intcrests,‘l)y any course of unsworn investigation? 
It is not, therefore, rtidifferencc to J:ruth, that deters 
the House from such an investigation, it is the 
usclcssless, tlie hopelessness, and the endlessness, 
of siK-'h a process, which deter it;^ The honour- 
able member for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforcc) 
justly remarked, that an inquiry once gone into, 
on these matters, must be interminable. Can a 
better illustration of this truth be desired, than 
the proposal of the honourable member lor Nor- 
wich (Mr, W. Smith), that all the private tran- 
sactions of Oliver’s life should be ripped up; 
that an inquiry should be set on foot, to ascertain 
whether he had regularly paid his tailor’>s bill, and 
of how many chips and .shavings he had cheated 
his master the carpenter ? A chip and sljfaying 
committee i5 to be appointed, with power instead 
of persons, paper.s, and records, of sending for 
surveyors, buiJders, ha^tchets, planeSj anil car- 
**pentcr’!i rules ; with a special appointmervt to 
inquire into the merits ot three indictments, two 
suits In the Court of King’s* Bench, and a disputed 
awiard. These matters are ‘to be referred to ti 
Select Committee. 

*,As Ho this q,uci\tion abqut private character, 
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wliG is there that disputgs, that intelligence 
* * '• * 
respecting pjots against the State, in nine cases 

out o( ten, must arrWe through polluted channels ? 
It can only be obtained from repentant traitors, 
from accomplices, or from informers. Though 
there may be those whose minds are so philoso- 
phically turned,, that they, witdi all discoveries to 
be providential, rather than employ such agents, 
still I confess 1 must hold it prudent to employ 
human means <;o maintain human institutions:. 

Some lionourable gentlemen have attempted to 
draw a distinction between an informer and a spy. 
If a man brings information to Government, it 
may be credited (say they) /o/‘ the first time; 
then, it seems, he is only an informer ; but if the 
intbrmer, at the recommendation of Government, 
should proceed to gain fresh information, the 
second fact would be good for nothing, because 
he would, then be an employed informer, and 
consequently a sj)y; twice an informer, was 
^once u spy. The bee, it' is said, can sting but 
{mcQ—animmiuiue in vidnere panit. ’So the in- 
former can make but one information; and all 
his povVer of observation, all his, faculty of seeing 
and ..hear'ing, ‘'become immediately extingMished. 
The honourable and Icfirned gentleman (Sir S. 
Roniilly) has been pleased to refer “ to the im- 
mortal^ bard” (Shakspearc), for illustration of his 
argumenis. Certainly he could not go4o a better 
source. If he had carried his jbsearches in^ that 
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, autfior a little farther, he might have found a 
description of an informer wliich seamed to tally 
exactly with his own beau ideal of such a charac- 
ter. Lallude to that informer, who — 

“ So (lull, so de:ul ii- look, so wotsbe^ijono, 

Dn:\v Priam’s ciirlaiii in llie dead of night, 

And ii'ould liavo told Iiirn half his Trov was burned, — 

Ihit Vvvdm found the fire era he his tomjuc,^^ 

This, I presume, is just such information as the 
honourable and learned gcntlcmau would allow 
Government to receive. I do not know whether 

i 

it may be imputed to my own obtuseness of intel- 
lect, or hardness of heart, but 1 must say, that if 
Priam, thus roused from his slumbers, had, in- 
stead of inquiring about the tire, detained that 
])ale, woe-begonc man to question him about his 
birth, •parentage, and education, 1, for one, (how- 
ever the hoiumrable and learned gentlenfan might 
applaud tlio conscientiousness of such an exami- 
nation) should ha\e felt much less commiseration 
for the fate of that venerable monarch than I do 
at present. ' , 

My honourable friend, the member for Bramber, 
wlwrn I sec just returning to liis place, may per- 
.haps think thalt I am 'treating this part of^ the 
question with too much levity; but ! would beg 
my h« 9 nourable friend to consider again, whether 
the more fastidious and theoretical notions on the 
subject of :?pies and informers, which* my, honour- 
able fr-iend maintafned in a former debate, are in 
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fact reducible to practice.^. Among tlie many 
virtues whiclji distinguish and adorn his character, 
my honourable friend has one quality which may 
be considered a deAjct ; he is apt to thinjc every 
man as good and honest as himself. Still, I am 
sure that my honourable friend has lived too long 
not to have found, by experiftiice, that'the world 
cannot be governed on theoretical notions of 
purity. He must have felt, too, that as it was 
the sweetest neward of virtue, to have a perfect 
confidence in all around it, so it was the greatest 
curse of crime, that it could not trust even its 
dearest associates. To take aw'ay, therefore, from 
crime, its penal terror of being betrayed by its 
intimates, and to communicate to it the best 
privilege of virtue, — what is it but to make virtue 

r, 

the prey of crime ? 

My honourable friend, I am sure, will not give 
in to the foolish and vylgar notion, that the treat- 
ing with merited ridicule whatever is absurd and 
contein[)tible in the arguments by which a grave 
^subject is supported,’ implies any want of due 
estimation of the subject itself. — No. He has 
too milch ^ood sense, as well as ^ood taste, jiot 
to fvel, that iU brushing atvay the ‘cloud of follies, 
©f frauds, of 'artifices, and impostures with which 
this most important matter has been disfigured and 
Overlaid, t have onl'y made my way more cfipc- 
tually tQ, the substance of the question,, and quali- 
fied myself to treat it with becoming seriousness, 
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when divested oi the accessories which covered 
it with ridicule and contempt. ' ^ 

The honourable and learned gentleman, who 
opened the debate, has endeavoured to throw a 
gloomier colouring over this worn-out topic of 
spies and informers, by contending that the pro- 
ceedings of Vaiigliqin and others — the miscreants 
who excited and nurtured offenders against the 
law for the sake of bringing them to punishment, 
and earning blood-money at their cxpeuce — were 
to be defended on exactly the same principle as that 
on which the Government justified their employ- 
ment of Oliver to detect the workings of treason. 
My honourable and learned friend (the Solicitor 
General) has completely disproved the alleged 
similarity of the two cases, and established the 
difference between them. But, perhaps in this 
only instance, I may presume to say, my honour- 
able and learned friend has left his admirable 
argument somewhat short. The cases are not 
only different, but opposite to each other. , Not 
only is the . principle of the two cases not the 
same, but a diametrically contrary principle to 
that which constitutes the defence of Vaughan, is 
•^pleade4 in excuse for the employment of Oliver. 
It is the principle of prevention, iristead of that 
of pu/iishment. It )yas argued the other night 
that the genius of a free constitution does not 
admit of the exercise of this preventive principle; 
that it js indeed the moving principle of despotic 
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govt^rnmeiits ; but that in free states, crimes can 
only be dealt \vitli bylaw, and law can operate 
only by penal application after the fact. This 
may be generally *true. It true, that in all 
human institutions, peculiar good is frecpiently 

e 

coiujicnsated by peculiar evil : and by how much 
greater is the latitude in w ldch civil *and poli- 
tical freedom are enjoyed, by so much greater 
must be the severity of the laws, and tlie vigour 
in the execution of them. Where punishment is 
the only sanction, it can apply only to things 
done ; and to incur punishment, the guilty intent 
must be matured into the act. The princij)le oi:’ 
the Suspension Hill, however, was not in conso- 
nance to this general maxim, but in deviation 
from it. The power which it couierred was a 
power to prevail ; not a power to punish (furtlier 
than the' law already warranted, or further than 
restraint might be considered as punishment) ; a 
power expressly calculated to arrest the progress 
of dualfection, and to intercept the rebellious 
’■purptfse before it had fipened into rebellion. 

’To say that this power is not confonnable to 
the ordinary spirit of the laws, is only to say, what 
is not omy*adinittedv but '*eontend<ed for, fhat the 
Suspension Act was an exception such as 1 have 
described it to be: and tjiat tliose who; were 
arraigned for their conduct under that act were, 
therefore, in'fairness to be judged, not by the rules 
of the ordinary laws, but by the special rules of 
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that extraordinary statute. So far fronv adopting 
the excuse of Vaughan and the blood-hunters to 
whom they liavc most indecently been compared, 
and pleading that' tiiey pounced upon none but 
full-blown criminals ; the plea of Ministers is 
that to the best of their endeavours, and to the best 
of their i.'iformation, tljey have j\ttemptcd to nij> 
crimes in the bud, and to prevent what, if accom- 
plished, the laws would visit with punishment: and 
in exact proportion as they have obtained the in- 
formation necessary^ for fulfilling this duty, have they 
enabled themselves to perform the task assigned to 
them by the Legislature, w'ith fidelity and effect. 

An honourable and learned gentleman, indeed, 
(Mr. Brougham) has animadverted severely on an 
honourable friend below him (Mr. Lamb), for not 
keeping strictly to the bare question of indem- 
nity; and yet the learned gentleman himself, like 
all who preceded him, launclied into a full discus- 
sion of all that has occurred durimj the last and 
present year, that could ..bear upon the subject. 
And the honourable and learned gentleman' did 
right in so arguing : for as it was the circumstances 
of the times whieh called for the Suspension, and 
which cajled for the IndehanityBill aUo, tile argu- 
ment either way could not be fully stated without • 
<■ Jieference to those circumstances. Those who 
voted for the Suspension, might fairly be expected 
to vote for tlie Indemnity. Indeed, some honour- 
able gejitlemen have most fairly and reasonably 

'VOL. IV. , K 
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admitted, that though they opposed' the Suspen- , 
sion Bill, yet, as that had been passed, arid had 
therefore become ^he law, the only question now 
was, whether Ministers have exercised moderately 
the powers confided to them by that measure? 

A vast deal has been said about the suspension 
of the Habeas .Corpus, as if a blow ‘had been 
struck at the liberties of the wliole people. This 
is not the case. I am as much disposed as any 
man to think -that crisis of affairs most lamentable, 
which requires such an extension of power. Nay 
I will go further. I not only lament the suspen- 
sion as a misfortune, but I charge it as a crime : 
but upon whom do I so charge it? Not on the 
Government, who have fairly come forward, and 
laid before Parliament the real state of the country ; 
not on Parliament, who have acted deliberately 
upon the report of a committee of the first respec- 
tability : not upon the people of England, as has 
been most unjustly insinuated, to whose steady 
loyaUy the utmost homage has been paid; but 
upon those designing and malignant wretches, 
who attempted, out of the distresses of a day, to 
effect the desolation of the work of ages; whriA 
look upon ‘the famish^ peasant, and ruine'l* 
artisan, not* as objects of compassion, but as in- 
struments of crime. How often have we beard 
' this House, heart-i'fcnding declamations about ttfil 
cruelty, of despotism, ^nd the selfishness of war- 
riors, which sacrificed myrikds at. the altw of 



, ambition. Nay, sometimes even, [thoiTgh rarely, 
gentlenien^on the othe. side of the House, have 
expressed their indignation at Jiuonaparte himself, 
who considered the inhabitants of a great empire, 
as mere raw niatei;ials for working out his own 
false glory. All this is certainly bad enough: but 
what can be said of tlw)se, who ^ven without the 
apology of this motive, which pernicious as it 

is, lias yet its dazzling charms for weak human 
nature, what shall be said of thjrse who, with 
cold calculation, enter the cottage of poverty, not 
to sympathize with the condition of the wretched 
inhabitant, and his starving family, and to relieve 

it, but calmly to gauge his misery, that they may 

ascertain his capacity for mischief; not to rescue 
him from ruin, but in hopes that they may find 
him fkted to be an agent to assist in the ruin of 
his country? These are the men against whom 
the crime of violating the Constitution is charge- 
able ; these are the men against whom the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Ccepus was aimed; arill.yet 
these arc the? men who are to be put in the judge- 
ment seat, while Ministers are to be tried on their 
jaccusation, aJ44^ coiideiimed by their^ evrdence. 
Vlnd this is recommended to the House as the%due 
course of retribijti ve j ustice ! • 

^ But*the honourable»baroilet ^ Sir F. Burdett) has 
bia^e, it seems, a most ingenious discovery; he 
has found ckut, that as w'hole nation were de- 
teriig^Uftd on parliamentary reform. Ministers had 
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no other means of saviim themselves from the con- 

O • • 

sequences of that mighty change, than by invent- 
ing plots, and fome^iting conspiracies. Does the 
honourable baronet imagine that he can persuade 
anyone that this is the reaKjstate of the case? 
Docs he imagine, that by any mode of division or 
multiplication, ^vhich he nwy Adopt for his reform 
petitions, whether he presents them in tens, signed 
by thousands, or in thousands, signed by tens, 
does he really'flatter himself that he can persuade 
the House, or himself, that parliamentary reform 
is a favourite measure with the people of* England ? 
Does he suppose that the great body of the nation 
cares one jot about his wild ])lans of annual parlia- 
ments, and universal suffrage? Nay, can he re- 
concile to himself the justice, or consistency of 
his plan of universal suflVage, as it is called? How 
can he excuse the omission of females, and of the 
insane, frem the classes of electors and represen. 
tatives? Oh! calumniated females! Oh! calum- 
niated insane ! Is it from dread of the power of 
thp female .sex — or from* jealousy of the wisdom 
of insanity? For my part, I feel assured, that 
whatever measure of explusiou n?.'\y be dealt to 
the wonien, ‘tlie insane portion o^ the community 
iiave been excluded from the p,etitions hitherto 
presented, only that they may come forward here-^ 
after, ^ with more weight and effect, in a petiton, 
subscribed exclusively by themselves*; and that 
the day is not far distant, when the honourable 
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baronet shall^ pressent a petition for reform from 
the inhabitants of the receptacle near Kennington, 
vouching for the respectful tc^ior of its language, 
and pledginghiniself for the constitutional temper- 
ance of its argumept. 

But, "Sir, if this would be consistent in the 
lioiioural)le baronet, what shalj be said of the 
honourable and learned gentleman who has just 
sat down (Mr. Brougham), who, in his heart, 
laugjis at all these schemes of refsrm, and looks 
with the profoundest scorn on all who entertain 
them : — of him, who knows that every petition on 
this subject comes either from deluders or de- 
luded ; yet, under a pretence that he is a friend 
to something like a reform, will, every now and 
then, siipiiort such petitions for the mere purpose 
of popularity. That honourable and learned gen- 
tleman has apologised for pronouncing an elo- 
quent panegyric on the Constitution,, which he 
apprehends to have been brought into* danger by 
the acts of this House. If the Constitution ‘tvas in^ 
danger, surb, very suro am I, that it was a danger 
of a very different sort from any which could be 
cured by iniQamhig and maddening the people. 
Who are the *best friends 6f the .jicople ? 4 hose 
who are always ringing in their ears the exteat 
and imprescriptibility of their rights; or those 
wjno, while they tell them ' of their rights, tell 
them theji have duties, also ? I would s^y to the • 
re^aJUfriends of tiie people, instruct, enlighten 
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them, and ‘ihcn there will be no danger ; but do 
not teach them to nourish an envious jealousy of 
wealth, a hatred of v»aiik, and a j^eiieral malignity 
at all superiority. Tt is, indeed, the proud boast 
of our glorious Constitution, that tlie poorest pea- 
sant may emerge from the meanest hut, and him- 
self, or. in his descendants^, rise to the highest 
rank of the state. But let there at least remain 
liigh ranks for them to rise to. To level ranks 
would not be equalise, but to destroy, to eon- 
found the elements of soeicty, and to ])roduee 
ui»iversal degradation. But I ask whether every 
man who hears me does not know that either in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, or in districts 
of which he has knowledge, a sedulous and wicked 
activity has been employed in disseminating the 
doctrines of discontent, and exasperating sutt'er- 
ing into malignity? I ask whether hatred to 
Government, as Govemment, not merely to par- 
ticular individuals (a tax which those who fill 
^ostejisible situations in fhe state must make up 
thgir minds to bear as thej may), buf to Govern- 
ment by whomsoever administered, to eminence 
as eminencp, to rank as rank, have - not been in- 
dustMously inoulcate'd ? Vi^hether the Cro'Pvn and 
its Ministers have not been proscribed as the 
natural enemies of the’ people? And this Mouse 
held up to peculiar detestation and horror, as the 
' tyrants of the Commons,, whom they' are espe- 
cially bound to protect? The starving arti?»«.i: is 
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told, by his rais^chievoiis seducer, that all his dis- 
tress arises IVom an imperfect representation in 
Parliament. If this assertion pieans any things, it 
must mean this-^{hat Parliament, as at ])resent 
constituted, encourages unnecessary wars ; tliat 
unnecessary wars produce extravagant expendi- 
ture ; that extravagant* expenditipc produces ex- 
orbitant taxation ; and that exorbitant taxation 
produces overwhelming misery. Now what is 
the inference of the parliamentary .reformers ? Is 
it that Parliament more popularized, more demo- 
cratically 'constituted, would be less inclined to 
war ? I appeal to all history, ancient or modern, 
whether democratic states have not always been 
fondest of war. Look at Athens, look at Home, 
look at the petty republics of more modern times. 
Was not the appetite for war in all those (Govern- 
ments perpetually excited and perpetually in- 
dulged '{ Would the case be differejnt among 
ourselves ? Is it not notorious that the humblest 


peasants in this country* have been used to* sym- 
pathize with the victories* of its warriors, And to 
feel themselves partakers in their honour ? True 
it is that of late a chill philosophy has befen busy 
in numbing even this, ^he natural eAthus’iasnj of a 
brave people ; ,in sophisticating their feelings, and 
bewildering their reason ; ’in rendering them dead 
to» the glories of Waterloo, but tremblingly aliv’e 
to the imperfections c^f Old Sarum.’ I^t it will . 
imUdo ; and I must say that I distrust the sense 
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of any man who can build a hope of discomfiture 

to Ministers on the popularity of parliamentary 

« 

reform. 

It is not against parliamentary reform, but 
against the frantic follies circulated under that pre- 
text, and the mischiefs attempted to be pefrpetrated 
under the shadow of its nan^e, that Govcrhment ap- 
pealed to parliament, and that parliament had re- 
course to the Suspension Act. That act is happily 
at an end. I am not disposed to undervalue the evil 
of its enactment, whether in itself or whether con- 
sidered as a precedent for other times. But 
they surely read but ill the signs of the present 
times, who think that in or out of Parliament 
there is a leaning against popular rights and feel- 
ings. How strangely do topics survive the occa- 
sions which produce them. Not more idle was it 
in the rhetoricians of imperial Rome to make 
declamatiq.ns in favouc of Brutus, ages after the 
extinction ‘ of Roman liberty, than it is in the 
patriots of these days to protend an apprehension 
of arbitrary power, and t<? rail against enslaved 
Parliaments and an usurping Crown. 

The dangers which now thrcatemsociety are of 
a com^ in an bppositet direc- 

tion ; and it i's the duty of Parliament to provide 
with equal watchfulness not only against the«blast 
oV the lightning from'' above, but against the 
structive^xplosion from below, , 

But let us hope that these dangers arc fc,r^^e 
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present passed away. If, in the hour of peril the 
statue of liberty has been veiled for a moment, 
let it be confessed in justice tlyit the hands whose 
painful, duty it was to spread that veil, have not 
been tlie least prompt to remove it. If the pal- 
ladium of the Constitution has for a moment trem- 
bled in i?s shrine, Jet-tit be aclyfiowledged that 
through the vigilance and constancy of those 
whose duty it was to see that the fabric took no 
harm, the shrine itself has been preserved from 
profanation, and the temple stands firm and un- 
iinpaire<l, * 


CHOICE OF A SPEAKEU. 
JANUARY 14t]i, ISIJ). 


This was the day appuintud for the meeting of the Mew 
Parliament, which was opentd by Commission. As soipn 
as the JTouse of (himinons returned from the House of 
Peers, to hear tjje Commission read, which is a customary 
^roccdiir^ on simiW occasioifs, 

Mu. Peki, addressed a speech to the depvAy to the clerk^ 
of the House, in winch he eloquently enlai’ged on the im- 
portant duties of a Speaker, and on the (pialifications which, 
Mr.*Manncrs Sutton pjssessed in an eminent degree, to 
entitle him Uf be re-elected tv that eminent station* 

Clive seconded the motion. 
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The cry* of “ Cluur ! chair !” then resounded from all 

parts of the House ; on which Mr. Manners Sutton was 
conducted from his scat to the chair, by Mr. Peel, and 
Lord Clive, where, standing on the upper step, he addressed 
the House to the following effect : — 

“ In offering iny most respectful' and cordial thanks to 
the House, for having conferred upon me the highest 
honour which it hns in its poUVr fo bestow, I liave only, 
with the utmost sincerity to assure the House, that I will 
strain every nerve to justify the choice it has made, with a 
strict, steady, faithful, and impartial disch.irge of the duties 
entrusted to me.” And thereupon he sat dowm in the chair ; 
and then, the mace (which before lay under the table) was 
laid upon the table. 


Mr. Canning then spoke to tlw^. following 
effect 

Sir — In rising to move the adjournment of 
this Iiou.se, I cannot* refrain from availing my- 
self of the opportunity of con.gratulating, not so 
mucji you, Sir, as thebllouse itself, on the choice 
which it has just made df a member to preside 
over its deliberations. The various and import- 
ant functions belonging^ to youp- high station, 
haVfe been already so accurately and eloquently 
^described, that not one word more need be said 
^on that subject. What we"have just heard from 
you,* Sir, i.s sufficient to prove how high your 
estimate; is of your duties*; and although you have 
.spoken distrustingly of your, qualifications^x^dis- 
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^charge them, have pledged your ddtemiina- 
tion to exert yourself to the utmost in the justifi- 
cation of the choice that we have made. But, 
Sir, however implicit the credit with which we 
must be disposed tq receive the declarations and 
promises of a man of your character, we have on 
the present occasion* something nwjre than decla- 
rations and promises to assure us of the fulfil- 
ment of our expectations. We have your own 
example — we have the experience 6f your con- 
duct in the term, during which you presided 
over the discussions of the last Parliament. You 
were last year. Sir, elected to the chair of this 
House, after a contest wjth a gentleman, to be 
put in competition with whom is no disparage- 
ment, but ^ high credit to any man, be his cha- 
racter what it may.* Yet, Sir, I am at a loss to 
say, whether the contest of that day, or the unani- 
mity of this, reflects the greater honour on the 
object of our choice. In that contest there was 
not the slightest mixture Of those asperities wliieh 
political rivalry is too upt to engender. Ever,y 
member gave his Amte as his peculiar predilections 
led him, withwt Qvincin^ the least disposition to 
undervahi^he pretensions of the respective oppo- 
nents. The ung,nimity on the present occasion,' 
is as wise as it is gen^srous.’ Generous — because 
it offers that liomage which past services njerit ; 
wise — inasmuch as no njan can feel humbled by 

Mr. C. W. Wynu. 
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the iminvidious superiority whiqh the qualifica-. 
tioiis of the individual whom we have chosen, 
have acquired by^their having been tried. That 
you may long continue to fill ^he station to which 
you have been thus honourably raised, is, I am 
sure, the wish of every gentleman who 'hears me. 
And I am also, persuade«l, that we agree in the 
confident expectation that as long as you remain 
in that high situation, you will preside over our 
debates with*^ firm but temperate authority, and, 
above all with an impartiality which will show 
that you consider yourself the servant oT the whole 
House. That you may long go on in the course 
which has already placed you so high in our 
estimation, is not more our wish than it is our 
confident expectation ; and as you have on this 
occasion united our suftVages, so I am persuaded 
you will, on all future ones, command our univer- 
sal respect. As there is no business before the 
House, it only remains for me. Sir, to move, that 
wq do now adjourn. 

f 

• The House accordingly adjourned. 
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Loki) (Jasti.e reach moved the order of the day, for 
receiving the Report on the Royal Establishment at Windsor. 
The Ro|X)rt was brought up, read, and thenilrst and second 
Resolutions agreed to. On the third Resolution being read, 
viz. “ That .the annual sum of ,£’10,000 be issued out of 
the civil list revenues to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, to enable Ilis Royal Highness to meet the expenses 
to which His Royal Highness, may be exposed in discharge 
of the important duties confided to him by Parliament in 
the care of llis IMajesty's person,” 

Mr CiiRwr.N opposed the Resolution, and said he would 
take the sense of the House upon it. * 

Mk. Canninc;* observed, that it was evident the gentle- 
men on the other side, were determined to think Ministers 
in the wrong, whatever course they pursued. Wlyjn, in 
compliance with the feelings ci the House and (ff ''the 
country, they liad cut dow'?i the Windsor Establishment, 
and had entered into minute details of expenditure, the 
necessity for whi«h he cordially agreed with many honour- 
*able gentjemcn in regretting', the ci^ on tlnj’othef .sidc^ was, 
“ Why do you not prop)se at once a gcncVal compvehcn* 
sive measure, instead of wjasting.the attention of Parliament 
on such petty details?” When, ia compliance with thii 
sugj|estion, the Ministers reserved from the detailiitl com- 
munication of the' Cojnmittee, one great item ol’ the pro- 
^posed Establishmeot (the .£*10,000 a year to the 
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and proposed it at once for the vote of the House, on its 
own obvious merits, up got an honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Williams), a lover of wholesale measures too, and 
insisted on cutting tliis item in half. That proposition, 
however, though sufficiently contradictory to the general 
doctrine preached to-night, did not satisfy the ri^ht honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Tierney), who, as if wishing 
to drive the Houifc ad ahsiirdum^ was not content with 
splitting the wholesale vote, framed according to his own 
special recommendation into tw-o, but was anxious farther to 
reduce it into fractions, and to calculate to a farthing, the 
amount of expense to which the aifttos could, by possibility, 
be exposed. It might have been expected, thaj; some credit 
would be given to Ministers for not asking any thing ex- 
orbitant, after the experience which the House bad had of 
the labours of the Committee, on the Windsor Establishment. 
It must be pretty clear, that Ministers had conducted them- 
selves with every possible regard to economy, when with all 
the vigilance and jealousy that could be brought to bear on 
the examination of their plan for the reduced Establishment 
at Windsor, the only diminution that the Committee could 
find room to suggest, was the striking off two etjuerries— 
value under <£*1,000 a year; a saving so paltry, that it was 
difikailt to imagine that it j,iacl been suggested for any other 
reqson, than to save the hondur of an economizing com- 
mittee. Throughout the evening there had been the 
strongest wish expressed to avoid any ^enfyal review of the 
proposed •Es*tabHshment, and confine* the dehafe simply," 
to the one question of the X*1 0,000 a year ; yet of the 
honourable gentlemen whq had spoken, not one |iad re- 
frained from entering op the larger qitcstion; and least of 
all an «honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. DcnmlUn), 
who had risen early in the debate ; and who, *aftcr stating 
his desire that every point sliould be avo|dcd but the s^pecific 
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question before the House, and after complaining that a 

right honourable gentleman had, on a former night, made 
a set speech bn the subject, had himself contrived to illus- 
trate his own rule by descanting, in an oration seemingly of 
the same species, on every possible to])ic that could come 
under parliamentary cognizance ; beginning with the dis- 
tresses of ^the country, and ending with the Catholic 
question. * > » 

Whether the spirit Avith which Ministers had been ac- 
tuated in reducing the Windsor Establishment to its present 
scale j^a scale, he must say, grating to the, feelings of all, 
and justifiable only by the considerations which dictated it), 
showed theyi to be insensible to the public distress, and to 
the motives arising out of it for rigid and unsparing eco- 
nomy, it w'asforthe House to judge. Such a reduction of 
the Establishment of the Iloy/ii Invalid was, to IVUnisters, a 
most painful duty; but the performance of it was a sacrifice 
to the wishes and expectations of the peo])le. 'Fhey Avere 
not AvilJjout apprehension, that even in this object, and with 
these motives, they might have gone too far. ’ They had 
no a])prchensi(>n that jjarsiiuony itself could grudge the 
Establishment which was now proposed. TIac gentlemen 
on the other side had not treated the question before the 
House fairly. They had arguqd as if the emtos was a>new • 
office, noAv first created, NVith a new salary of <i£’10,0QP a 
year, now first about to be c-onferred on it. Had that been 
the fact, Parliajncnt would certainly have had a right to 
. demand„a minute detail oi CA^ery item of the-’duty, and 
every shilling of the expense. But the ca.se was very dif- 
ferent. The HoAse were cal|pd on, not to build, but to 
pull doAvn; not to lay new foundations, but to examine Avith 
whAt propriety any part of the existing structure cftuld be 
removed. In doing this, Ijowever, it was their duty not to 
tnakr unseemly rents in the edifice, or to let in the unbal- 
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lowed gaze«.of vulgar curiosity on the naked wretchedness 
of unsheltered majesty. They should recollect that though 
a^icted and helpless^ the sufferer was still tlteir Sovereign. 
The honourable and teanied gcntleteian opposite had said, 
that a vote of the House acceding to the proposed grant, 
would be a popidar vote. He was really at a loss to know 
where the honourable and learned gentleman gathered his 
notions of popidar^y. Hut this lit* (Mr. Canning) would 
say, that, whether that House was to be considered as the 
exciter or the echo of the feeling out of doors, lie did not 
on all occasions |hink popular clamour the best criterion of 
the state of the public mind. He Avas sure there was a largo, 
although perhaps not the largest class, who that the 
present ivas a question on Avhich it was disgraceful to enter 
on beggarly details of pos.sible saving. His Majesty’s 
Ministers, therefore, had no easy task to perform to meet 
the expectations of one jiart of the community, and not to 
offend the feelings of the other. They had endeavoured t<i 
take a reasonable course between the two, amf be repeated, 
that whatever might be the feelings of those — ^feelings which 
he thought eiititletl to no small degree of respect — who con- 
ceived the reduction to have been excessive and irreverent, 
he had no apprehension of not having satisfied the most 
sanguine economists by a^r^uction which cut down the 
expenses from ^£’158,000 to i£?6ft,000 including the 0,000 
for the custos. 

This one benefit had certainly arisen froQ?. the Committee 
of Inquiry^ tfiafit w^as feit, and Wen allowed, by the honour- 
gjjle gentlemen opposite, that the £.stab]islmicnt at Windsor 
could not possibly be reducptl any lower.' Of the i?j50,000 
gllottcd for that Estal^Jishmeiit, the repairs of Wiiid.sor 
Castle f lone amounted to <£*^0,000 a year ; leaving dtily 
.£*30,000 ‘for the other expeuai's of ^the^King*'s household. 
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No one eouhl gnul^’v Li»e P2(),00() annunily ajjplietl to tlu* 
repairs of Windsor Casilo; nf»t merely as the dwelling!; 
p|;u;e of its pK\sciu. venerable inliablymt (fit shrine for snel) 
a relic !) but — even sijjjposirig that purpose at an end — for 
the puf|M>sc of preserving to future siges s»> grand a nv.mu- 
nient of ancient national magnificence. The whole tjnesti«tn, 
therefore, fo^* the House t«» consider was, whether, in coin- 
parisoii with the originaraniAnut of expense, such a red ne- 
tiou had taken place in the total charge as was consistent, 
on the one hand with the due inaintenaneo of the Jilliee, and 
on the otiicr, with the just expectation of tl*e country ; or 
w'hother it was the duty of Parliament to cut off the allow- 
ance to the i^mtos also, for the sake of adding another 
P10,0()0 to the savings ? As to curtailing the allowance t 
the emtm^ ami voting him a smaller sum, he sup[K)sed no 
one would jtersist in so oflbusivp a suggestion. It would 
he at once to disgrace the office, and to render the eco- 
nomy ridiculous. 

Ami bore he must remark, in answer U> the observation 
that that sum would he a burthen to the conniry, that, 
although not to save what therti was an op]x»rtunity of 
saving might be extravagance, it could not in this instance 
be fairly described as entailing si burthen on the coiu^ry. 
The charge exists. It exists as jw't of an Establish imm’l, 
more than one half of which is surrendered to the w'ants o.* 
the country. Not to surrender all, is pro tanlo to inajntain 
existing expcnditu»'> — ^)ut it is^an outrage to sense as well 
a^de.ccncy,,to call it the creation of a burthen. He wouhl 
say but a few words on the cpicstion of the responsibility of 
«the cuslosa on the absence oj* which responsibility the right 
honourable gentleman bad placed so imieli reliance. As .a 
legal c^estion he w’as not prepared to argue it ; nor difl he 
suppose that many pnx^e^ents c»xisted on the subject. Hap- 
pily, tbcic bad not bean frequent occasion f<»r the .agitation 
*VOL. IV. 
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of such a topic ; but, looking at the question with the eye . 
of constitutional analogy, he should certainly say, that a 
custo.<i, though a ([ueeji consort, was a responsible function* 
arv. Queens consort had been appointed regents in the 
absence of the king. Was that an office of responsibility? 
Hut however that question (and he admitted it, to be a nice 
and delicate one) might be decided, ho prcsunif'd that Par- 
liament had the pftwer of creaAng a responsible office ; and 
that the office of emtos bad been made so, he thought must 
be obvious on the least consideration of the subject. As to 
the allowance,* if ho were asked whether he th(»uglit l lis 
Royal Ilighness, the Duke of York, would incur additional 
expense in the discharge of the duties of his .new office, he 
w<iuld answer, that upon his coi»scieuce he believed His 
Royal Ilighness would. But \vhat may that expense be? 
That he could not pretend to calculate ; hut the House, he 
was persuaded, would consider how many claims of ancient 
pensioners on her late IMajosty’s charity at Windsor, not 
provided for in any degree by any ytuhlic arrangement 
before her demise, would now loi>k to His Royal Higlniess’s 
benevolence; and found, upon His Boyal llighness\s suc- 
cession to*his Royal Part‘nt’.s office a claim to bis hereditary 
bouisty. No man, he wopld venture to say, ever came to 
the head of a considerable office in the state — of Imwcver 
fnferior rank or emolument — without finding new claims to 
hi.s pecuniary assi.stance growing up around liim, far beyond 
any which,aro.se out of the ]:^ossessioo of«lncome from other 
more independent .souVees. Such claims are not susceptible 
of estimate ; *but they increa.se in amount and imjiortiinitv, 
in proportion to the rank an^l importance of «the office** 
— in proportion (he might add) to the known gene- 
rosidy of the holder. He was therefore for the* whole 
grant of dPl0,000. Without ,ontering *into the nice 
calculations of the right honourable gentleman, who 
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conceivorl thiit 4ho cxpunses of post-chaise horses, and 
post-boys niijght be covered by .£1,500 a year, be would say 
fit once, tliat when he coupled the iwcessjiry expenditure of 
the office; with the genonms disposition which belonged to 
liini by whom it was to be incurred, he was not dis])oscd to 
gage the exact amount of that expenditure, or the exact 
extent of that tlisposition ; or to examine minutely whether 
the original proposition of £’10,000 w'oultl meet tiie demands 
on IJis Goyal llighnes.s, leaving .some fractional benefit; or 
whether tho.se demands might not be brought within 
.£5,000 ; or whether tliey even could not be covered by tlie 
£1,500 named by the next bidder. It was enough for him 
to know, thf/t the grjint now propos(;d was not thought hy 
the last Parliament too large to he given to the Queen con- 
sort, when the custody of His ^lajesty's person was conBded 
to her snpcriutojidance, to feef satisfied that it was not more 
than ought, under similar circumstances, to be allowed to 
the Duke of "'iibrk. 

In tht last debate on the .subject, it had been a^sked by an 
hi moil ruble geiuleman, whether the duty of His Hoyal High- 
ness as Commander-ln-t’hief wa?i to be neglected for that 
w'hich fell on him as cusfos to the King? If there existed 
any incompatibility bet wtvn theioffico of Cominander-in^(!hief 
and that of cufituSy and it Supposed that it wodld be 
impracticable for one person to discliarge the duties of b()tb 
situations, that was an argument ap])lieable, not to <lio sunt 
which His Rot’aT Highness ^ifas to receive, i^Jr^to^the tptes- 
tion of tb^ fund from which that sum oughi* to he paid, but 
to the apjM)intmcnt pltogctlier. Why was not that objection 
urged when the bill for appointfhg the Duke of York the 
succij^sor to his Royal IMother as of His Majesty 

came down frj^m the House of Lords ? It came dywn unin- 
cumbered with any peeuniary arrangements; and although 
Jhat latter circumsUftice Iw no means warrayted the sup}iosi^ 

' Vf 2 
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lion that the Lords intcndeil His Royah f lighncss should 
hold the office without fee or reward, yet it certainly 
facilitated very much (he iminvidioiis 'statement of any 
objection to His Royal Highness’s* ap{x>intincnt_ to the 
office. Why was not the statement tlien plainly made 
that His Royal Highness’s time was already .sufliciently 
engaged in the discharge of his military functiotis.'* With 
aU that laudable r^’gtird for retronchmeiit wlu’ch the lio- 
nourablc gentlemen opposite so warmly professed, he hoped 
they did not, on that occasion, carry their economical 
notions so far as* to overlook the objections to the appoint- 
ment arising from tiie incompatibility of the two offices, 
merely because the silence of the bill as to arfy ])c<nmiarv 
consideration warranted the ho})e of getting a cheap cw.ytov 
in the person of His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
The fact certainly was, that His Royal Highness had 
accepted the office without any stipulation whatever. 'I'lie 
House of Commons might, if such were their pleasure, hold 
His Royal Highness to his bargain; but he trusted they 
would not be inclined to throw on His Royal Iliglmess the 
additional cx])cnse which must attach to the situation in 
question, merely because His Royal Highness, without any 
previous condition, bad accepted an important office, which 
perhaps, under sucli circiKnstances, no other man would 
ha^e accepted. The course which had been adopted on this 
occasion Jliud, in his opinion, Iwcn wisely cliosen. Its object 
had l>ecn to exonerate the Hukp of York frtkn all suspicion, 
which nevertheless had'bctai in a manner charged against" 
flis Royal Iliglmess — of having an eye to emolument when 
taking upon himself the office tfs which he had been ap- 
pointed. The Duke of York was now in the office. Pay 
him, or" pay him not, there His Royal Highness was, and 
the House were sure that, be *thcir' determination what it 
might, he would discharge the duties of his new trust with. 
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zeal JMid lldclitj'^ Of this they had already an ample 
earnest, in the manner in which His Royal Highness liad 
long discharged the duties belongjng to his situation as 
Com mander-in- Chief, • <liuics which he (Mr. Canning) was 
confident would in no way interfere with those of emtos. 

Rut the message delivered by his noble friend oti a former 
night from^lis Royal liighness had not escaped animadver- 
jjion and censure. A worthy’ alderman fWood) on the other 
side of the House, had talked of the indignation which that 
message excited in his mind, and of the astonishment with 
which^ he heard that His R(»yal IIighness*was <lispo.sed to 
reliiujuish all emolument rather than plunge his hand into 
his father's private pui'se. He (Mr. Canning) could hardly 
conceive how feelings of such a desc.ri})tion could be awakenetl 
by the indication of a principle le.ss intent on the acquisition 
of gain than d<'licate as to tlui .sjnirce whence it was to be 
derivetl. Rut ]>erhaps the worthy alderman would have 
advi.sed His Royal Highness to follow the old maxim, 

• «< Item facias rem. 

Si j)ossis, recte ; si non, quocunque niodo rem 

— a maxim which lie (Mr, Canning) trusted did not govern 
the conduct of the great mercantile community of which 
the worthy alderman was the vepresentative. 

'rhe great argument of ,the* other night, however, hc^ 
understood to he given up. He believed it was no longer 
contended by tlie honourable gcntlemi*n opposite, ‘that the 
privy purse on^ht not to be held sticrciV • [fymptonis 
•of dis.sen7 were here manifc.steil on the op(Spsition sifle of 
the House.) He Ijeggcd pardon if be was wrong; but he 
really thought that the argumeiit to which he alluded had^ 
beei^given up, as every sjyoaker on the opposite side^of the 
House had cj^rcfully avoided touching upon it tjiat night. 
He was now to understand, tlien, that the argument was not 
^iven up ? The right houquvable gentlointgii (Mr. Tierney) 
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then, retainotl liis opinion with respect to ^tho liability of the 
privy pnrse ? Ilut now, it appears, he thinks that the custos 
ought not to be paid at^ nil. With this last 6|>inion could 
any thing be more preposterous than - the right honourable 
gentleman’s having suffered the House to debate eight or 
ten hours on a former night on the question then brought 
before them ? On that occasion the debate ^must have 

l)een, not w]iether» the Duke bf York oiight to receive a 
certain sum out of the privy purse, which certainly every 
human being except the right honouralde j)ropounder of 
the question invigined to be the matter in dispute, l)iit 
whether, if Ilis Uoyal Highness were to he paid at all, he 
ought to Ik? paid ojit of that fund or out of ajiuther. He 
(^fr. C.) well knew the ingenuity with which lionourahle 
gentlonion could bring the same subject under the con- 
sideration of the House in different shapes ; but really this 
was the lirst instance he bad met with, in liis parHainoniary 
exjiericncc of a debate and a division on an hyjjotbesis — on 
a question moulded for no other purpose tlian to gratify a 
speculative curiosity ? How fortunate it was for the right 
lionourahle gentleman on tjiat occasion, that the division on 
his proposKion was so different from what he (?vidt*ntly 
expeqfed i To the last monicnt of the debate he seemed to 
thiAktthat he should effeevhis object, and to anticipate the 
•rwiiilt with high glee. As tite question \vas, contrary to 
these expectations, decided ag.ainst the right honourable 
gentleman, no embarrassment cnsuetl ; lx;t bad the result 
been, dilfiSrentj'Jiad it been determined that the pyivy jiursef 
the propet fund to be ap[>lied to for the sum tii be 
paid to the pleased as the right 'honourable gentle- 

‘roan would have been. with this affirmation of bis doctrine, 
yet iiTto what a scrape would be have led the ILjusc^I for 
his next step must have been to turn round *and convince 
the Htuise that no grant whatever ought to be made, and 
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that the propos^ipn which they liad just alHrtnetl was u 
]:)ure abstract proposition leading to no practical result 
whatever, ite was the more tlesi^jous to point out this 
strange absurdity, as there were many young and unskilled 
members in the House, who as yet were but little acquainted 
with the right honourable gentleman’s dexterity, whom it 
might theriiffove be neceshary to put on their guard. The 
great danger from the right*honourable gentleman was, not 
when he deviated into what he intended to be pleasantry ; 
nor even when he indulged in general declamation, how- 
ever gyeat his ability in all ways ; but when, die took another 
course, when he assumed the earnest tone of straight-forward, 
eountry-gen<leman-hke plainness and sincerity, declaring his 
grave, confirmed, sober conviction on any point. OI then 
came the moment of peril : then, if they were not wary, 
wouhl tile right honourable giuitleinan entrap sonic of tliem, 
as he had done on a former night, into a vote for a pro-, 
position, the real character of which they little suspected. 
Had tlw? right honourable gentleman's projiosition on Mon- 
day been carried in the aflirniiitive — had the House decided 
that the iirivy purse was a proper fund to be made 
liable to pay the sum to be allowed the cu.iios of His 
Majesty's person, many honourable members woulrk have 
come down to the House on tin.' present evening f<jr 'the 
])urposo of voting the money; but then it appeared that Uie- 
right honourable gentleman woulil have turned round upon 
them, and hav» moyed that no money should be jiaid at 
^'ill. Nay, if it were denied that sitch ivouj/l havMiegi the 
right honourable gentleman's course, be \j\rr. Canning^ 
felt himself at a greater h^s tlma ever on the subject. Was 
he to understand, that if the House had determined that' 
the privy ])urse should bear the charge, the right hondtivalile 
gentleman would ha\e had no objection to life annual 
allowance of i!10,000? [Mr. Tierney said, that in that 
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fsisf he slitoultl have luicl no objection tv»it in the world, j > 
Mr. Canning thanked the right honourable gentleman for Jiis 
information, and deelafed that he had not mul(rr.st.oo<l be- 
fore, and he was persuaded the imbliV had not uiulersiood, 
that the cl?10,000 might be paid to the Duke of York and 
welcome, provided it were taken out of the jvrivy purse. 
What, then, became fif all the arguments directed against the 
grant itself, as extravagant to give, and unbecoming U» re- 
ceive? He did not mean to say that these were the argu- 
ments of the right honourable gentleman Ininself, but they 
were the argumcnis of the right honourable gentleman's 
friends, almost every one of whom had contended, that the 

ought not to he paid at all. Kut it now appeared, that 
in the right honourable gentleman's opinioti, all their argu- 
ments were good for nothing ; that the pjiyment might bo a 
very fit payment to be made ; and that, in efl’ect, the only real 
question Uvnight, as on the former night, was, out of what 
fund that payment should come ? He (Mr. Canning) wouhl 
state why, in his opinion, the privy purse ought nut to he 
that fund. * He had not arrived at that ctaicliision from su}.v 
|H)sing that there was any inherent quality in a privy purse 
of the Sovefeign of this country whicli ought to render it, 
in al]» cases and under all circumstances, sacred; Imt he 
could *not forget, that sucecssive Acts of Parliament had 
‘iTiede the privy purse of tlie present Sovereign his «>wn 
fj(?culiar jiroperty ; had fenced it round as strictly or more 
strictly than the property of^any pivvat(?^individual was 
gnarf]ed by ihtv laws. It was trtie, that, origirtally, the' 
privy purse wa^ a part of the civil list, aqd that at the com- 
mencement of the present ' reign, no character of sanctity 
Vas attached to it. But, in the exact proportion in wju’ch 
Parliatlient interfered with the other parts of ^hc civil list, 
had they recognised the privy ^turse.as the property of the 
Si)vercign. It had been first so recognized in the proceeding . 
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ITHO, of wliicl^ Mr. Eurkc was the mover. 'SccondJy, 
in the bill founded on tluit proceedings which was brouglit • 
into the House in 1782, hut not carri(«l into a law. Thirdly, 
in the Ac^t which passed in 1786, embodying, and enacting 
the systcJH framed by Mr. lUirke. In all these cases the 
whole of tin; civil list was brought under the control of 
Parliament, t^xcept tlie privv purse, which was specially 
exempted from it ; and, in the last casf, which gave to 
these arrangetnents the form of law, the amount of the 
privy purse was specifically stated, as at present, at «P60,000. 
Fourthly, the Regency Hill of 1788 secii\*cd the privy 
purse, its j)rofits and savings, to the King. Fifthly, by an 
Act passed in*17{}0, the p)wcr, in the King, of becpieathing 
those savings, a.s private property, was distinctly recognized. 
Sixthly, by the Act of 1811, whirit set apart the privy purse 
as the indubitable property of tbc Crown, as it had been set 
apart by the Regency Rill of 1788— a precedent the more 
it\i])ortant as it^couhl not be doubted that the latter had 
received t*he approbation and sanction t)f His Majesty after 
his recovery. And lastly, the Act of 1812 completely set 
the (piostion at rest. » 

Having thus, with a brevity for which he* ought tt) 
apologize, enumerated the seriefi of acts by which the Legis- 
lature had given a now charactA' to the fund in quciftion, 
he would make a few observations on what had fallen 
the other night from an honourable and learned gentleman 
(.Mr. Scarlett) v/ko hatl discussed this part of thc^ subject 
3fith infinite acuteness and ingenuity. He could aasure duit 
honourable and learped gentleman that be fiad witnessed 
* the exercise of his talents «on that occasion with a.H much 
satisfaction as could have been felt by any one of those who 
shouted around him. In reply to his right honourable 
friend, the memlwr for the UnAersity of Oxford (Mr. Ttvl), 
tile honourable and learned ^ntleman had declared, that the 
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preamble of the Act passed in the earlyf part of the present 
- reign for regulating the civil list, which had l>cen quoted by 
his right honourablcdriend, was not more conspicuous for 
expressions of gratitude to the Sovereign than the preamble 
of the Act of 1 George II., but was in fact 'oerhatim in the 
same language. He (Mr. Canning) cunfesse(\that he had 
been astounded at this declaration ; knowing, or at least 
believing, that Gfeorge II. ha'd not surrendered tlu? here- 
ditary revenues of the Crown to the dis])osal of Parliament, 
but had enjoyed them all his life; .and seeing that the sur- 
render of thoslJ hereditary revenues by the present JJing, on 
his accession to the throne, had been the chief topic of 
acknowledgment and panegj'ric in the preaniMe of the Act 
quoted by his right honourable friend. He had been at a 
loss to conceive how George II. could be complimented for 
what he did not do, in the same manner as George III. for 
what he did. But as the honourable and learned gentle- 
man made the statement with the book lyjng open before 
him, he h.ad abstained at the time from expressing any dis- 
trust of the quotation. He h.ad since exaniined the preamble? 
.adverted to by the honourable and learned gentleman, and 
had not been .able to discover in it a .single word of the lan- 
guage employed in the preamble of 1 of George III., with 
refeft?ncc to the commutation of the hereditary revenues, 
tthe reason was obvious : neither George II. nor George I. 
nor any predecrcssor of his present Majesty, stood in the 
same situa^iop. If George^II, was, imiecd, to be con- 
sid(»red as a •pensioner on the public bounty, ii ought to 
be remembered that ho had obtained his ]X‘nsion by giving 
up a valuable consideration to. the ])ubiic. George II. 
retained his hereditary revenues ; in addition to which, the 
annual sum of dC^120,000 was set apart with an unilateral 
agreement, that if the revenhes and the grant together fell 
short of a certain sum, the deficiency* should be made good 
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.by Parliament. Q^orge Ilf., on tlic contrary, gftve up his 
hereditary revenues; which, if he had enjoyed them up to 
the present period, would have plact>d jjlis Maje.sty in a much 
better pecuniary situation than that in which he actually 
stood. A more peculiar delicacy ought, therefore, in his 
opinion, to Ije observed with regard to Ilis Majesty’s pro- 
])crty, not only than to that of any former Sovereign, but, 
he had almost said, of any private iniTividual, since Ilis 
Majesty’s consideration for the public interest had induced 
him to act with so generous a liberality towards his people. 
All, hcvvevor, that he (Mr. Canning) desired wa.<, that the 
same security should bo afforded to His Majesty's private 
jjroperty as was given by the laws to the private property of 
the meanest of his subjects; and that the (irst monarch of 
his race who had reposed an unlimited trust in his people’s 
justice, should not be also the* first whose property was to 
be invaded by a rude and unsparing hand in the hour of 
sickness, age, jyul helplessness. It w'as nothing to him to 
be told that HislMajesty was insensible, and could not know 
it— that he was blind and could not see it— that he was deaf, 
and could not hear it. He (Mr. Canning) .should not be 
able, from such considerations, to derive any conflation for 
any wrong done to his Sovereign. He coidd not loj* the 
memory of whaj his King had befcn, in the contemplation of 
what he was. He could not forget that the greater part irf 
that period during which the House of Bruuswiirk had 
governed the.se jcalms — a jwriod which had Ijeen empha- 
tically terftied die reign of constitutional liberty — liad been 
passed under His Majesty's happy rule, fie could not* 
forget how materially the yiistaiiied character, the faultless 
example of His Majesty, during a storm of near thirty years' ’ 
duration, w’hi(gh threatened the .stability of his thron? and 
the independence of his kingflom, had contributed to save 
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the countt'y l>oth from cxtenial and Internal danger. In 
his present secluded and melancholy cunditiony 

I 

«« all nature left a blank. 

And knowledge at one entrance quite shut out/' 

I 

a ruin, it was true, hut a venerable ruin, the»"infim»itie8 of 
the King were anything but an argument ugiiinst his rights. 
“ Scathed by Heaven’s lightning,” but consecrated as 
much as blasted by the blow, he yet exhibited to the awe 
and veneratiort of mankind, a mighty monument of strength 
and majesty in decay. He stood, like the oak of the poet 
strippctl of that luxuriant foliage, and spreading thost; 
denuded anus, which had afforded shelter to successive 
generations, — 

»i 

“ Et trunco non iVondibus efficit uinbram.” 

L.et not the House, then, listen to the suggestions of trench- 
ing U])on the property of such a Sovereign — guaranteed to 
him as it w'as by justice and by law, and protected by every 
cum|)act and by every setitiment that linked the frame of 
society together. 

T4ie House divided — * 


Ayes 

^47 

Noes 

137 

‘ . . 

•Majority 


110 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE MARQUIS OF 
HASTINGS, AND THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN INDIA. 

• MARCH 4th, 1819. 


Mri. Cannixo — 

Mr». Speakkr,— -I rise, in pursuatice of the 
notice given by me to the House at tlie opening 
of the session, to propose a Vote of Thanks to the 
Marquis of Hastings, and to the Officers and 
Troops who served under his command during 
the late Campaign in India. This vote, I wish 
the House to jinderstond, is intended merely as a 
tribute to the military conduct of the campaign, 
and not in any wise as a sanction of the policy of 
the war. I feel it necessary' to state this reserva- 
tion the more emphatically, lest, from my having 
deferred my proposition ubtil the papers, which 
the Prince Regent was? graciously pleased tQ_ 
direct to be laid before us, had been for some 

I 

time in the hands of the members of this House, 
jtny apprehension should be entertamed*that I 
wished the policy of the measures ^adopted in'' 
India to be discussed on this occasion, with the 
view? of conveying in the Vote of Thanks anjm- 
plicit geneial approbatipn. I assure yo^. Sir, 
that I have no siujli object in view. The political , 
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charactcf of Lord Hasting.s’s late measures forms- 
no part of the question upon which T shall ask 
the House to decide. My object in the present 
motion is to acknowledge with due praise and 
gratitude the splendid services of the Indian 
army. I was, indeed, anxious to have j;he papers 
upon the table, because'’ some statement of the 
political relations of the different parties in the 
late hostilities, in the way, not of argument but 
of narrative) seems necessary, to render intelli- 
gible the origin and operations of the war. From 
these papers I will describe as succinctly as I 
can, the situation in which the British Govern- 
ment found itself placed towards the different 
native powers of India: and if, in ])er(brming 

this task, I should let slip any exprj^ssion of my 
own opinions as to the policy, of the (iovernor 

General (and it may be hardly possible to avoid 
doing so, whatever Caution I endeavour to ob- 
serve,) I beg to be understood as by no means 
calling upon the lious^ to adopt those opinions. 
In agreeing to the vote to which I tiust they will 
agree this evening, they will dismiss altogether 
from their consideration, the prpliminary observa- 
tioRS with which I introduce it. • t 

‘ I approach the subject. Sir, \vith the greater 
caution and delicacy,’ because I know with how 
much jealousy the House and the country are in 
the habit of appreciating the triunorphs of our 
^rms in India. I know well that, almost uni- 
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formly successfijil as our military operations in 
that part of the world have been, they have 
almost as uniformly been considered as question- 
able in point of justice. Hence the termination 
of a war in India, however glorious, is seldom 
contemplated with unmixed satisfaction. That sen- 
timent generally receive^ some qu?ilification from 
a notion, in most cases perhaps rather assumed 
than defined, that the war is likely to have been 
provoked on our part, with motives V3ry difierent 
from those of self-defence. Notions of this sort 
have undoubtedly taken deep root in the public 
mind : but I am confident that in the present in- 
stance (and I verily believe on former occasions 
which arc gone by, and with which it is no busi- 
ness of mine to meddle at present) a case is to be 
made out as clear for the justice of the British 
cause, as for the prowess of the British arras. 
Neither, how'ever, do I accuse of w ant of candour 
those who entertain such notions; nor do I pre- 
tend to deny that the course of Indian history, 
since our first acquaintance with that countryj 
furnishes some apparent foundation for them. It 
is not unnatural that, in surveying that vast con- 
tinent, presenting as it does — from the Booram- 
pooter to the Indus, and from the northern 
mountains to the sea— an area of somewhere 
about one million of square miles, and containing 
not less than one hundred millions 6f mhabit- 
ants; in looking Back to the period when our 
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possessions there consisted only, of a simple fac- 
tory on the coast for the purposes of a permitted 
trade, and in comparing that period with the 
present, when that factory iias swelled, into an 
empire ; when about one-third in point of extent, 
and about three-fifths in point of population, of 
those immense! terriloriesAare subject immediately 
to British Government ; when not less than an- 
other fourth of the land, and another fifth of the 
inhabitants,* arc under rulers either tributary to 
the British ])ower or connected with it by close 
alliance ; it is not unnatural that, vipon such 
survey and comparison, j)rejudices should have 
arisen against the rapid growth of our Indian 
establishment ; that its increase should have been 
ascribed, not only by enemies or rivals, but by 
sober reflection and by impartial phirosophy, to a 
spirit of systematic encroachment and ambition. 

On the other handr in a power so situated as 
ours, a power planted in a foreign soil, and with- 
oi^jt hatural root in the habits or affections of the 
people ; compelled to struggle, first for its ex- 
istence, and then for its security, and, in process 
of time, for the defence of allies from whom it 
might have, derived encouragement and aid,v 
against nations in the habit of changinu: their 
masters on every turn of foi^une, and, the greater 
part already reduced under governments fouijded 
by sucqessful invasion ; in a power so situated, it 
can hardly be matter of surprise that there should 
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havo been foun(,| an irrepressible tendency to ex- 
pansion. It may be a mitigation, if notajiistifiea- 
tion, of such a tendency, that* the inroads which 
it has .occasioned have grown out of circum- 
stances hard to be controlled ; that the alternative 
lias been, 'in each successive instance, conquest or 
extinction*; and that, ii* consequence, we have 
prevailed for the most part over preceding con- 
querors, and have usurped, if usurped, upon 
older usnrjuitions. 

But, with all that may be said in excuse for 
this dispof«tioii of our Indian empire to stretch 
its limits wider every day, lar am I, very far, 
from describing it as a disposition to be fostered 
and indulged ; or from undervaluing the constant 
and laudable exertions of the British Parliament 
to choc}; its progress, and, if possible, to counter- 
act its im})u!se. Would to God that we could 
find, t)r rather tliat \vc could long ago have found, 
the point, tlie resting-place, at which it was 
possible to stand ! But t}>e finding of that pbipt 
has not depended upon tuirsclves alone. 

I slate these considerations rather as qualifying 
generally the jwpular and sweejung coademna- 
t;ions of, Indian warfare* than as necessary, or 
ajiplicable in tlic case of the present wtir. I refer 
• to the wise and sober ..enactments of the British 
Parliament, not to dispute their authority or to 
set aside thqir operation ; but because I cap with 
confidence assert, that at no period of our Indian 

• VOL. IV. . . (i ; 
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history, have the recorded Acts and Votes of. 
Parliament been made more faithfully the basis 
of instructions to the Government in India than at 
the period when the Marquis of Hastings assumed 
the supreme authority. It is but justice to the 
executive body of the East India Company to 
say, that the whole couVse and tenour of their 
instructions has been uniformly and steadily ad- 
verse to schemes of aggrandizement, and to any 
war which cbuld safely and honourably be avoided. 
It is but justice to the memory of the noble per- 
son, whom I succeeded in the offie'e wlfieh I 
have the honour to hold, to say, that he uniformly 
inculcated the same forbearing policy, and laboured 
to turn the attention of the Indian Governments 
from the extension of external acquisitions or 
connections to the promotion of internal improve- 
ment. And having said this, it may not be an 
unpardonable degreed of presumption in me to 
add that I have continued to walk in the yiath of 
my predecessor; that! have omitted no occasion 
of adding my exhortatiotts to those which I found 
recorded in my office, against enterprizes of am- 
bition and wars of conquest. So* strongly and 
so recently had the pacific system been reconl^- 
'* mended, tfiat upon the eve of the breaking out of 
the late hostilities, the bands of the Supreme 
Government "were absolutely tied up from any 
foreign undertakings, except in a ‘’case of the 
^ most pressing exigency. Such an exigency alone 
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• produced, or fttfuld justify, the war, the glorious 

result of wjiicli the House is now called upon to 
mark by its vote. * 

That* war takes its denomination from the 
power against which it was in the first instance 
exclusively directed, the Pindarries : a power so 
singular and anomalous* that perhaps no exact 
resemblance could be found for it in history ; a 
power without recognized government or national 
cxistixrce ; the force of which, as developed in the 
papers upon the table, is numerically so small, 
that many 'persons have, naturally enough, found 
themselves at a loss to conceive how it could be 
necessary for the suppression of such a force to 
make preparations so extensive. It is true that the 
Pindarries consisted only of f rom thirty thousand 
to forty thousand regular and irregular horse; 
capable, however, of receiving continual reinforce- 
ments, and of eluding, by* the celerity of their 
movements, the attack of regular armies. Rem- 
nants of former wars— the jefusc of a disbanded 
soldiery — the’y constituted a mickiis round which . 
might assemble all that was vagabond anjl dis- 
affected — all -that, was incapable of^Iionest in- 
dustry ftnd peaceful occupation — aU that was 
opposed in habit and in interest to a system of 
settled tranquillity ih Hitldostan. Hostilities 
against them could, therefore, be undertaken r^ply 
at the risk df bringing int^o action all the elements 
of a restless and (jissatisfied population ; and the . 

• •- « 2 
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hazards 'to be calculated were net merely those 
arising from their positive strength, but those also 
whicli might arisb from the contagion of their 
excitement and example. ' 

It was not, lioAvevcr, from mere speculation as 
to the danger to be apprehended from such a 
body collecting and bringing into activity the un- 
quiet and dissolute of nil manner of casts and 
tongues and religions ; it was not from thcoretieal 
conviction of the incompatibility oi the exwtencc 
of such a power in central India, with the main- 
tenance of social t)i‘der and genera! peace, that 
the late war was undertaken, 'rtic Indian Go- 
vernment, however confident its persuasion upon 
these points might be — however keen its sense 
of the perils to which the peace of India was 
exposed — were too fast bound by their instruc- 
tions to strike the first blow, or to engage in war 
upon any less provo'catitm than that of positive 
aggression, either against the British power itself, 
of- figainst allies wtumi its faith M’as pledged to 
defend. The war was pik>voked by ’actual aggres- 
sioiis^ such as no government could endure with- 
out the ceglcct of a s?crcd duty.* The native 
population would, without doubt, have ‘had jusl 
reason to complain if the British Government, 
having superseded those '<vho would have sym- 
pa^thized with their sufferings, liad omitted to 
avengfe injuries which ^lhe awe of* the British 
name ought perhaps to have {leen sufficient to 
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prevent. Nei|Ver was it one aggression •only, nor 
a series of aggressions, confined to one year, that 
called for chastisement : nor vwas it against dis- 
tant provinces, or obscure dependencies of the 
British power that these injuries had been 
directed. * So long ago as 1812 an irruption was 
made into Bengal ; in *1813 into ihe territory of 
Bombay; and in 1810, accompanied with cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary audacity and out- 
rage, jnto that of Madras. Of this Inst irruption 
intelligence was received in England, within a few 
weeks after the final and most peremptory injunc- 
tions of a forbearing })olicy had been despatched 
to India : and this intelligence it was that deter- 
mined tile Government atliome so far to relax those 
injunctions, as to loose the hands of the Indian 
Goverivnent ‘specifically against the invaders. 
Even v/itliout such specific permission, the Go- 
vernment in India could *1101 longer have for- 
borne ; unless it had forgotten what it owed to its 
subjects, and had been «ontented to forfeit? tts 
good name throughout the territory of Hindos’tan. 
And it is but justice to that Government to say, 
that it* had taken on its own responsibility a 
^etcrmiriation conformable to its chjiracfccr and 
its duty. Fortunately, the delays incident to the’ 
season at which this, determination was taken, 
enal^ed the Marquis of Hastings to receive from 
home a w^arrant for his proceedings, bcfpre'*^e 
began to act bn his*own discretion. 
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The war, therefore, against the. rindarries was 
undertaken by the Indian Government, with the 
full concurrence ef llie Government at home. 
And what was the nature of the aggressions which 
called for this concurrence ? Nothing can be 
imagined more dreadful than the irruptions of the 
Pindarries. Xkere is nt. excess of lawless vio- 
lence which they did not perpetrate ; no degree 
of human suffering which they' were not in the 
habit of in'dicting. Rapine, murder in ^(11 its 
shapes, torture, rape, and conflagration, were not 
rare and accidental occurrences in tlieir progress, 
but the uniform and constant objects of their 
every enterprise, and the concomitants of every 
success. After ravaging tracts of country of all 
visible wealth, they inflicted torture on innocence, 
helplessness and age, for the purpose of extorting 
the avowal and indication of hidden treasure. 
There were instances where the whole female 
population of a village precipitated themselves 
iQt6 the wells, as the oiily refuge from these brutal 
and^ barbarous spoilers ; »where, at their approach, 
fathers of families surrounded their own dwellings 
with fuel, and perished with their children in the 
flajmes* kindled by their own bands. Jf it werp 
not a shanle to add to such details any thing like 
a calculation of pecuniary Joss, it might be added, 
that this last invasion was calculated to, have 
cost, \n booty and in wanton waste, .scarcely less 
than a million sterling. * 
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No wonder l^ien that the Govern in enfc of India 
had resolved to avenge and chastise such un 
paralleled atrocities so soon ns the season for 
taking Jlhe field should arrive, even had they not 
received any previous sanction from England. 
No wonder that the Government at home had not 
hesitated to revoke its ^interdicts jof war, and to 
(jualify its injunctions of forbearance, upon receipt 
of details so afflicting to every feeling of human 
natur^. ♦ 

It is obvious from what I have already stated, 
that a war once excited in India might draw into 
its vortex many whom fear of our power only 
kept at peace. With respect to the Pindarries 
themselves, the difficulty ‘was to find an oppor- 
tunity of striking a decisive blow. Attacked, 
routed,, scattfired in all directions, they would 
speedily collect and congregate again ; as a glo- 
bule of quicksilver, dispersing for a moment under 
the pressure of the finger, re-unites as soon as 
that pressure is withdrawn!. But the PindaAips 
had also chances of external support. They had, 
many of them, been trained to arms in the ser- 
vice of ScinjJia, the greatest among the native 
^!rinces who maintain an independent [ule ; in .the 
service of Ilolkar, long the rival of Scindia for* 
preponderance in the Mahratta confederacy ; and 
in tl\jit of Meer Khan, a Mahometan adventurer, 
who, originally employed as an auxili^y^y 
Holkar, had the address* to render himself, for a 
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time, mrffeter of the Government which he w'as. 
called in to support, and to carve out for himself, 
in return for Iiis Abdication of that influence, a 
substantive and independent sovereignty.- How- 
ever contemptible therefore in themselves, when 
compared with the numerous and well-trained 
armies of the “British Government, yet, as the 
fragments of bands that had been led by formi- 
dable chieftains, to whom they still professed alle- 
giance, thes'b vai^rant hordes iiiigUt be the means 
of calling into action powers of greater magnitude 
and resources, — Scindia, llolkar, and iTistly, Mcer 
Khan, himself essentially a predatory power, and 
the leadoronly of more regular and disciplinecl Pin- 


darries. Nor was this llie utmost extent of danger to 
beapprclieiided. Susjficions mightiilso be nat urally 
entertained that the otlier rilah.ratta p/owers were 


not displeased to sec the Biitisli authority, against 
which they hatl moro^ than once combined with 
all their forces in vain, weakened in effect and in 
opinion by the unavellged attack of such des- 
picalde antagonists ; and' that when* the occasion 
should ripen, they might not be disinclined to 
revenge and retrieve their former /lelbatf?. But 
whutevfer nvght be the extent of immedxite hos-^ 
tility to be* encountered, or the chances of future 
danger to be calculated, the case was one which 
did not admit of doubt. Ti;e most beneficial 
acquisitions of territory would not have justified 
the incurring either the expense or the hazard of a 
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war ; but no hstzard and no expense could be put 
in competition with the vindication of national 
honour, and the discharge of nAtional duty. 

In the endeavour to render intellicfible "the 
origin and operations of the war, I fear I may 
have tresjiassed much too long with prefatory 
matter upon the patience of the *1101186. But it 
will be felt that in offering these explanations, T 
have incidentally disposed of a cpiestion strictly 
military, which 1 have mentioned a§ suggesting 
itself on the first view of Lord Hastings's under- 
taking — hbw it happened that preparations on so 
large a scale were necessary for the suppresioii of 
a horde of 30,000 horsemen ? Banditti as they 
were, it will have been shown that they touelicd 
in near relation three powerful ii’.dcpcndent chiefs 
of India; — friendly indeed by the existing stale 
of peaceful relations, but in character, and habit, 
and interest, our foes. It* will have been shown, 
that two of these three chiefs being members of 
the great Mahratta confederacy, it would not have 
become a prudent statesman to lay out of his 
contemplation the possibility, however remote — 
howeVt!T-4«^the name ij^f good faith to be disbe- 
» lieved <ind deprecated — that the ifomiflal head 
and the other ^members of tliat confederacy, thb 
Peishwah, the Rajabof Nagpore, and the prince^ 
kiiftwn by the title of the Guickwar (whose do- 
minions are situated on the western side.o f Hm- 
dostan) might, if Ihe course of events should be 
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protracted or untoward, forget th>:>^ obligations of 

treaties, and make common cause with those 

1 

wliose hostility we oiore nearly apprehended. 

In fact, of these last mentioned Mahratta .States, 
our allies and tributaries, the Guickwar is the only 
one that did not, in the course of the ’war, take 
part with our «enemies. The Peishwah and the 
Rajah of Nagpore, though recently bound to us 
by the most solemn engagements — and the latter 
particularly by the most signal benefits — did. avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity to declare 
against us: — with a treachery whiclij to Lord 
Hastings’s trusting and generous nature, was un- 
expected; but which, though unexpected, did 
not take him unprepared. 

I now come. Sir, to the operations in the field : 
upon which, extensive and complicated as they 
were — spread over so wide a theatre, and in- 
volving so much intricacy of military detail — I do 
not presume to venture to speak with any par- 
ticpfarity; or to offer myself as a guide to the 
House through a labyrinth, which 1 have neither 
skill nor practice to enable me to trace. I shall 
confine myself to the general course^ aiid.<oIjarac- 
ter, and Tesults, of the campaign. * 

‘ The Hous^e has seen that when the Governor- 
General prepared to • take 4he field against the 
Pindarries, he looked forward to the possible hos- 
tili^ ofiScindia, Holkar, and Meer Khan. With 
the Peishwah — a prince the most important from 
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the influence of4»is higli rank among the Mahratta 
States — and with the Rajah of Nagpore, treaties 
had been recently signed and natified, under such 
fair secining protestations of good faith and friend- 
ship, that, so far as instruments and professions 
could be ‘binding, the fidelity of these Rowers 
seemed assured. The iVeaties toj which I refer 
are the first and second in the collection upon the 
Table. 

So.eflectual were the plans and dispositions of 
Lord Hastings, that Scindia, the most formidable 
of his expected enemies, was overawed, and com- 
pressed, as it were, into a new treaty which 
pledged him to active co-operation against the 
Pindarries. The utmost extent of the stipulations 
of this treaty cannot be said to have been very 
diligently fulfilled by him : but so far the object 
of it was effected that he at least remained neutral 
during the campaign. Whether in this respect 
Scindia acted under the impulse of fear, or was 
persuaded by arguments addressed to his interest 
and ambition, the prudence of the Governor- 
General is equally conspicuous : it detracts no- 
things fevssi^nilitary skill to have been aided by 
• ])olitical sagacity. As to Meer Kljaa, the over- 
whelming force which Lord Hastings brought to 
bear upon him compelled his immediate acquies- 
ceqpe and submission. He withdrew his troops, 
and surrendered his artillery. It reroaunTHRS 
speak of the thflrd power whose hostility was 
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expected^Holkar. With Holkav'Vi Government, 
(the actual chief being a minor) negociations were 
for some time caitied on ; regarding which, the 
papers on the table contain information * some- 
what less ample than could be wished ; as, by 
some omission, no doubt accidental, various docu- 
ments relating f.to these transactions have not yet 
reached this country. That Lord Hastings had 
been in negociation with the llcgent, the mother 
of the youitg Rajah, and that great hopes were 
indulged of a favourable issue, is clear : but iiow 
these hopes were disappointed does not appear in 
the documents before the House. I am, however, 
enabled to add to what appears in the pai)crs, 
one fact, the particulars of which have only come 
to my knowledge within a few' days. A short 
time before the great and decisive battle with the 
forces of Holkar, one of the refractory and disaf- 
fected chieftains in his'council took tiiis summary 
method of over-ruling the policy of the Regent; 
ho entered her tent at Viight, dragged her out by 
her hair, and severing her liead froin her body, 
cast both into the river. Of the change thus sud- 
denly wrought in Molkiir's counsels » in- 
dication'was^ an attack by the army of Holkar on . 
the troops composing the advanced guard of Sir 
Thomas Hislop. * * 

This brings me to the battle of Maheidpore - 
the only great general action which occurred in 
the course of the campaign. Of this battle I feel 
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myself incompetent, even if it were necessary, to 
enter into the military details : the Gazettes fur- 
nish a more perspicuous account of it than I could 
pretend to offer. But I may be permitted to say, 
that more determined gallantry, more inflexible 
perseverance, or greater exertion of mind and 
body on tlie part of el'ery individual engaged, 
were never disjilayed than in the battle of Maheid- 
])orc. The result was, the defeat and dissolution 
of tlnj army of the enemy, though not without a 
loss on our side, deeply to be deplored. This 
victory recommends to the gratitude of the flouse 
the nam(5 of Sir Thomas Hislop, by whose con- 
duct and under whose auspices it was won ; and 
that of Sir John Malcolm - second in command on 
that occasion — second to none in renown whose 
name will 1)5 remembered in India as long as the 
British tongue i.s spoken, or the British flag 
hoisted throughout that vaTit territory. 

The residt of this battle, as it was the complete 
dissolution of the army o(* Holkar, so was it’^iat 
of the coidkleracy anic^ig the Mahratta powers, 
which had long been secretly formed, and which 
"an uRp^cs-p^yous or even a doubtful issue of our 
. first action in the field, would unquesficnafbly liave 
brought into full play. A treaty of peace wa.s 
forthwith negociated^with Holkar, by which were 
ceded to us all his possessions on the south side 
of the river Nerbudda: and the remainder oftfl'S 
campaign, so far ^s this member of the hostile 
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confederdcy was concerned, constated in collect- 
ing’ for the British Government the scattered frag- 
ments of his dismembered chieftainship. 

While the campaign was proceeding thvis suc- 
cessfully against those whom Lord Hastings had 
taken into account as probable enemies, their 
number was iihexpectedly increased by the ad- 
dition of the Peishwah, the executive head of the 
Mahratta empire; — who suddenly broke the ties 
which bouifd him (as has been seen) in the 
strictest amity to the British Government. Even 
Sir John Malcolm — better qualified perhaps than 
any other person to fathom the designs and esti- 
mate the sincerity of the native powers — had been 
so far imposed upon, in an interview with that 
prince at Poonah, as to express to Lord Hastings 
his perfect conviction that the frienrfly professions 
of the Peishwah deserved entire confidence. In 
the midst of this unsuspecting tranquillity, at a 

moment now known to have been concerted with 
« 

the other Mahratta chipl'tains, the Peishwah mani- 
fested his real intentions By an unproVoked attack 
upon the residency (the house of the British Re- 
sident) at ^Poonah. ]V|r. Elp|iinstf»r:c*'iifSf*name 
distinguished in the literature as well as in the - 
politics of the East) exhibited, . on that trying 
occasion^ military courage a^d skill which, though 
valuable accessories to diplomatic talents, w© are 
not entkied to require as necessary qualifications 
for civil employment. On that, and not on that 
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occasion onl\** but on many others in the 
course of this singular campaign, Mr. Elphin- 
stone displayed talents and ■* resources, which 
would ^have rendered him no mean general, in a 
country where generals are of no mean excellence 
and reputjition. ^ 

The gallant resistance of Liedtenant-Colonel 
Burr, at the head of the small force cantoned 
in the vicinity of Poonah, to tlie concentrated 
army^of the Peishwah, — and the brilliant and 
decisive victory subsequently gained over tlwit 
army by * Brigadier-General Smith, stand re- 
corded in the Gazette — memorable instances of 
British valour. Nor legs memorable is the in- 
stance of British moderation displayed by Gene- 
ral Smith after his victory, in sparing the then 
hostile* capita! of a treacherous enemy, which lay 
at the mercy of the conquerors. 

It may be convenient to dispatch in continuity 
what remains to be stated respecting the P^ish- 
wah, though anticipating* for that purpose eyents 
and the ordeV of time. It was the task of General 
Smith to pursue that fugitive prince, through all 
the wittdiffge and doublings of a watfare which 
•shifted its ground a thousand times; to overthrow 
his collected force a second time in a pitched 
battle; and in that’^battld to rescue from his 
pow^r the Rajah of Sattarah, descendant of,Jthe 
ancient sovereigns — anef, by just title, the real 
head — of the Mahratta empire. Of that empire 
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the Pcishwah was orighuilly thetVirst executive 
minister. As happens frequently in Oriental 
sovereignties the 'legitimate monareliy had for 
some time sunk into a mere name; and nn that 
name the Peishvvahs had now for six generations 
exercised the supreme authority, kee])ing dur- 
i!)g the same ‘ period the successive hereditary 
sovereigns in confinement. To seize the person 
of the Kajali of Sattarah, in the fort of that name, 
in whicli he*had long been immured, was tl\c first 
object of the Peishwah in his flight from Poonah; 
lest, falling into the hands of the Pritish, the resti- 
tution of tliat sovereign to his state should lead 
to the final extinction of the Peishwah’s office and 
power. To defeat this precaution was the effect 
of General Smith’s victories; and it was no small 
reward of his exertions to be the instrument of 
such a restoration. Amid the rapid revolutions 
and fluctuating dynasties of the East, it is not 
always that European policy can satisfy itself as 
to* the correctness of the course which circum- 

• f 

stances or engagements may cornpeh it to pursue 
or to sanction. But it is no unsatisfactory conse- 
quence of a faithless and unproyoke^_?t^2&k upon 
theBrit'isli power, that a lawful sovereign Jias been,, 
‘replaced on the throne of his ancestors, by the 
same British army which drove a perfidious ag- 
gressor from his capital, and finally reduced, him 
from a..wanderer to a captive. i. 

What has been stated of the unexpected hos- 
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tility of the Bdishwah, applies, in its general out- 
line, and with change only of names -and places, to 
the Rajah of ’Berar. At Nagliore, as at Poonah, 
an attack was suddenly made on the British Re- 
sidency, while the attention of the Governor- 
General ^vas supposed to be exclusively occupied 
with the Pindarry war. A simila? resistance was 
successfully opposed to this attack by the resi- 
dent, Mr. Jenkins ; who affords another instance 
of tlip happy union of military qualitfcations with 
diplomatic skill; and whose courage and constancy 
had been 'heretofore displayed under very trying 
circumstances, when, after the former Maliratta 
war, he held the office of resident at the Court 
of Sciiulia. The few troops stationed at Nagpore, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, made a gallant 
stand againsf the superior numbers of the enemy 
— (a superiority sufficient to surround and over- 
power the British force, even if the attack had 

been foreseenY- instances of individual heroism 

^ • 

displayed on this cccasAm are deservedly re- 
corded in otir military *hnnals. It remained for 
the skill and valour of Brigadier-General D,oveton 
to ifoiiov, the ,advantjpges thus obtained ; and 
• to complete the overthrow of a powex wlficli diad 
acted with suchj:)erfidious violence. The hostility 
of Nagpore was a still greater surprise than tliat 
of P4>onah. The result in both cases was the same. 
The Peishivah is consigned to a secure •though 
niitigated captivit/; the Rajah of Berar continues, 

VOL, IV. I 


II 
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Still a fugitive, but so reduced and^qleserted, that 

altliougli I cannot .aver that a renewal of hosti- 

I 

lities by him is aitog- ther impossible, I trust 
that they cannot be renewed in a shape* likely 
to give the Governor- General much trouble or 
uneasiness. 

Neither had ithese distant and unforeseen oc- 
currences the eftect, which was probably antici- 
pated by the Mahrattas, of calling olF the attention 
of the Bedgal Government from the original 
object of their military preparations — the Pindar- 
ries. Witliin three months after the Opening ol‘ 
the campaign, this formidable horde had ceased 
to exist as a body. Surrounded and driven, as 
if into a net, between the converging forces of the 
British Presidencies, repelled on one side from 
the frontiers of the Company's tefritorics, and 
pressed on the other against the frontiers of Scin- 
dia and Tlolkar (ScincTia’s territory Ijcing closed 
against them by that chieftain’s treaty of co-ope- 
ration, and Ilolkar’s by^the treaty of peace which 
followed the battle of Maheidpore) ; cut off from 
their ficcustoined retreat across the Nerbudda, 
into the territories of Pponah or 
unable, 'as is their nature, to make head against a. 
regular army in the field, they gradually melted 
away, dispersed, conceaIed/-or surrendered them- 
selves; their families, their treasured plunder, 
tiheir fortresses, fell into our hands ; and that as- 
.sociation of freebooters may, 1' hope, be said to 
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be extirpated? \iot indeed in their persons, but in 
purpose aijd in name. 

Of such complicated hostilities, covering an 
extent of country before which the dimensions 
of an European campaign shrink in comparison, 
it is, as ^ have said, quite impossible for me to 
attempt any thing like a detatled exposition. 
Among feats of prowess and deeds of gallantry 
performed contemporaneously in scenes of action 
far removed from each other, but conducing alike 
to one great end, I feel totally unable to thread 
the mazes* of victory, and to select instances for 
minute specification and particular praise, either 
with justice to the British troops, or with satisfac- 
tion to my own sense of their merits. The names 

of the leaders and of the actors in these distin- 

% 

guished scenes must be fresh in the recollection 
of those who have perused the reports of the 
campaign ; and I fear that if I were to attempt a 
catalogue, I might, from inadvertence (th<jugh 
not from partiality), leave'jnany well deserving' of 
praise unnamed. In every instance the valour of 
the British troops has been eminently conspicuous. 
And wnevi**! say of the British trqou^s, let me 
guard the House against any such ewoneous* im- 
pression as that the contest was one between 
tried and valiant BrilSsh soldiers on the one side, 
and* feeble and unwarlike natives on the o<^hev 
Let it not Be considered, as an unequal conflict of 
European valour, with untaught Indian courage ; 

H 2 
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for out of about 90,000 troopsf,* whom Lord 
Hastinijs brought into the field, 10,000 only, or 
thereabouts, were British ; the remainder were the 
native forces of the East India Company, trained, 
it is true, by European officers, and proving by 
Iheir obedience, their courage, their perseverance, 
their enduraned, that in discipline and in achieve- 
ments they were capable of rivalling their British 
instructors. 

In doing*] ustice to the bravery of the native 
troops, I must not overlook another virtue — their 
fidelity. Many of the Bombay army' had been 
recruited in the territories of the Pcishwah ; their 
property, their friends, their relatives, all that was 
valuable and dear to them, were still in that 
prince’s power. Previously to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the Peishwah had spared no 
pains to seduce and corrupt these troops — he ab- 
stained from no threats^ to force them from their 
allegiance — but his utmost arts were vain. The 
nattiye officers and sojdiers came to their British 
commanders with the probfs of theser temptations 
in their hands, and renewed the pledges of their 
attachment. ^ One man — a,>.ion-cojnmisfi^sed'oitlcer 
— brought t(? his captain the sum of 5,000> rupees, * 
'which had been presented to him )Dy the Peishwah 
in person, as an earnest of reward for desertion.* 


* The Tiamc of this man — Sheitk Hou^sein— however unmusical 
European ears, deserves to be recorded. • 
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The vcngeiflice denounced by the PeishwaU 
was not , an unmeaning menace. It did in 
many instances fall heavily on the relatives of 
those ’who resisted his threats and his entreaties; 
but the effect was rather to exasperate than to 
repress tjieir ardour in ,tho service to which they 
had sworn to adhere. * 

This combined courage and attachment were 
never more conspicuous than on one occasion, 
which I will take the liberty to particularize, for 
the purpose of paying a just tribute as well to the 
native troops, as to the talents of an officer com- 
manding them. It is an instance which I may 
select .without invidiousness, as the rank of the 
officer does not allow of his name being men- 
tioned in a vote of thanks. 

A body of between eight and nine hundred men, 
all natives except the artillery (the proportion of 
which to a force of this strength many gen- 
tlemen present can estimate more correctly •than 
myself), was on its march from a distant, part 
of the Peishwah’s territories to Poonah, soon 
after the denunciation of hostilities, and* unex- 
pectedly'^ilMnd itself in presence p£ the whole 
Mahrafta army. What was the exact amount of 

the Peishwah's. force I am not able to state with 

• • 

precision, but the bavalry alone was not less 
thati 20,000. The small band which I hay« 
described,’ .hemmed iji on all sides “by this 
overwhelming superiority of numbers, maintained 
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through a long day an obstinate aAcl victorious 
resistance ; victorious, for they repelled on every 
jioint the furious attacks of the enemy. The 
chief suffering of which they ' complained cTuring 
this singular and most unequal contest, was the 

I 

intolerable thirst which tjiey could not, procure 
the means of sla*King until the action vvas over. 
In the end they not only secured an unmolested 
retreat, but they carried off their wounded. In 
such a waste and w'ilderness of space and of 
glories, distracting the sight and perplexing the 
judgment, it is satisfactory thus to sefect some 
small insulated field of action, which one can com- 
prehend at a single glance, and of which (as of 
some green and sunny spot in a far-stretching 
and diversified landscape) one can catch and de- 
lineate all the characteristic features. 

From this one small achievement — small as to 
extent, but mighty with reference to the qualities 
displayed in it, the spirit which pervaded and 
animated the whqle Indian army may be inferred. 
The officer who commanded this gallant little 
force Avas Captain Staunton ; his rank does not.,, 
entitle him .to be recordetl in our vofrSSTBut the 
House will be glad to learn that his merits and 
services have not been overlooked, by his imme- 
diate employers the Court ofDirectors. 

sum up the military results of the wlfole 
campaigii in a few words Within ‘the short 
lieriod of six months, between .November and 
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.June, eight-anti-twenty actions were fought in the 
field, differing from each other in magnitude, but 
all exhibiting in unvaried splendour the character 
of our* Indian army. One hundred and twenty 
forts — many of them scarcely accessible, some 
deemed ipipregnable eitlier by force or skill — fell 
to that army by surrender, by siegt, or by storm. 
To give some notion of the extent of country 
over which these actions were distributed, the 
distance between the most northern* and most 
southern of the captured fortresses is not less than 
seven hundred miles. 

At the southern extremity of this long line of 
operations, and in a part, of the campaign carried 
on in a district far from public gaze and without 
the opportunities of early and especial notice, was 
employed a man, whose name I should indeed 
have been sorry to have passed over in silence. 

I allude to Colonel Thomas Munro; a gentleman 
of whose rare qualifications the late Hous^ of 
Commons had opportunities of judging when he 
was examined at their Bar on the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter ; and than .wdiom 
Europe newer produceid a more accomplished 
statesman, nor India, fertile as it is.,in Heroes, a 
more skilful sqjdier. This gentleman, whose 
occupations for some years past have been rather 
ofaeivil and administrative than a military nature, 
vras called,* early in the vvar, to exercise abilities, 
which though dormant, had not rusted from dis-. 
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use. Hb went into the field vvittu not more than, 
five or six hundred men, of whom a very small 
proportion were Europeans ; and marched into 
the Mahratta territories to take possessioP4 of the 
country which had been ceded to us by the 
treaty of Poonah. The population which he sub- 
dued by anil!*, he managed with sucli address, 
equity, and wisdom, that he established an em- 
pire over their hearts and feelings. Nine forts 
were surrelidered to him or taken by assault on 
his way ; and at tlie end of a silent and scarcely 
observed progress, he emerged from 'a territory 
heretofore hostile to the British interest, with an 


accession instead of a diminution of force, leaving 
every thing secure and tranquil behind him. This 
result speaks more than could be told by any 
minute and extended commentary. * 

This, however. Sir, (in order that 1 may keep 
my word with the House) is the last episode in 
which I shall indulge. It remains only to de- 
soribe briefly the general state in which our affairs 
w'ere placed at the end ‘of the campaign. The 
l*eishwah and the Rajah of Nagpore I have 
already traced from thei|; unprqvoke^r hostility to 
their mfcrite/l chastisement. The Pindarries, the 
‘original cause and object of the war, are gone. 
Of the powers which had»a natural interest to 


side with the Pindarries, Meer Khan, is reduced 
""loTiis original comparative insignificanhe ; Holkar 
has paid the penalty of his hoslijity by the sacri- 
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.fice of a large^portion of his dominions;* and the 
most formidable and most important of all, 
Scindia, having been prevented by wise manage- 
ment from taking that course which would justly 
have placed him amongst the victims of our ven- 
geance, remains, and long may he remain, an 
independent sovereign. Long may he remain 
so ! — because, anxious as I am for the prosperity 
and grandeur of our Indian empire, I confess I 
look at its indefinite extension with aVe. I ear- 
nestly wish that it may be possible for us to 
remain staTionary where we are ; and that wdiat 
still exists of substantive and independent power 
in India, may stand untouched and unimpaired. 
But this consummation, however much it may be 
desired, depends (as I have said) not on our- 
selves alone. Aggression must be repelled, and 
perfidy must be visited with its just reward. 
And while I join with the thinking part of the 
country in deprecating advance, — who shall ,say 
that there is safety for suiji a power as ours, 'in 
retrogradatidn ? 

In one view, the accession of territory, by the 
various operations of wlvch I have attempted to 
give some outline, is as important as tJie war •was 
justifiable and jiecessary. In the beginning of 
this war the frontier to be guarded was ih extent 
not 4ess than two thousand five hundred miles. 
In consequence of our late successes, and of the 
tributary alliance,pVhich have grown out of them,^ 
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that frontier is indeed much ad\rknced ; hut in. 
proportion as it is advanced it is also narrowed, 
so that the line towards the Indus does not now 
present more than one-third of the extent of the 
former external boundary. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to br?ng before 
the House a <eview of the late campaign ; and 
imperfect as I am aware that review must neces- 
sarily be, I do not know that I have omitted any 
material part of the grounds on which I found my 
call upon the House for a vote of thanks to the 
Marquis of Hastings, I have said ‘enough to 
show' the providence with which he called forth, 
and the skill with which he arrayed, the forces of 
the great empire committed to his charge ; the 
wisdom with which he laid his plans, and the 
vigour with which he carried them into execution. 

I conclude with proposing the vote to Lord Has- 
tings as the commander under whose auspices 
the^e successes have been achieved ; but I think 
it* djuc to him as a sta,t'esman at the same time to 
assure the House that his most anxious wish is 
to improve by the arts of peace the provinces 
acquired war; extending the protection of 
British justice to every part of our widely-spread 
'dominions ; but leaving as he may hnd them the 
harmless prejudices of nalfions; and conforming 
our Government to native habits and institutions, 
wherever those habits apd institution^ are not at 
.variance with equity and reason,: convinced that 
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the British rule ''will be stable throughout India, 

in proportion.as it is beneficent and beloved. 

[Mr Canning here read the vote of thanks to the 
Marquis *of Hastings.] 

It is necessary that I should preface the second 
resolution v^ith a few remj^rks on a circumstance 
in the conduct of a gallant general, who has 
greatly signalized himself in this campaign. 

I mentioned, in the earlier part of my speech, 
that one of the first results of Sir Thomas Hislop’s 
victory over Holkar, w^as an order issued by that 
chief, and intrusted to Sir T. Hislop, for the sur- 
render of certain fortresses to the south of the 
river Nerbudda. Amongst the fortresses so or- 
dered to be surrendered to Sir Thomas Hislop, 
was that of Talneir. At that place an event oc- 
curred which is related in the papers before the 
House, and the particulars of which it is not 
necessary for me to repeat. In those papers the 
House is possessed of all the information whigh 
the East India Company or the Government hqvC 
received on tKis subject. With that information 
neither the East India Company nor the Govern- 
ment are sati«fied. . The only course wh^ch, under 
‘these circ'umstances, could be adopted, was ’to 
send instructions, to the Government of India to 
transmit to England tl#B most ample inforftiation, 
and t<J institute, if necessary, the most minute in- 
quiry. I anl very far from admitting that bocause 
there has been an omission in sending home satis- 
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factory ‘documents, we are therefore to conclude 
that the transaction is not justifiable^ The infer- ’ 
ence must be the other way : — First, from the 
character of a British officer ; secondly, from the 
individual character of this officer, whom (though 
I am not myself acquainted with himi*.), I under- 
stand to be 0 <ninently entitled to praise, not more 
for his professional talents, than for his abhorrence 
of every thing cruel or severe. We have further, 
in suppott of this inference, two separata appro- 
vals of his conduct by the Marquis of Hastings, 
conveyed in the most unqualified t'erms. It is 
impossible to imagine any interest or aftection 
that could have induced Lord Hastings to slur 
over a transaction, which in his conscience ho 
thought deserving of blame. I say this the more 
confidently, because instances have occurred in 
the course of this campaign which prove that, 
however anxious Lord Hastings is to bestow 
praise where praise is merited, he knows his duty 
too well to withhold..blame from those who have 
justly incurred it. Th6se instances it would be 
unfair to mention ; but I can assure the House 
that such are in my po^sessiom 
Whfcn tjjc despatch which contains the account 
of the capture of Talneir, was tra>nsmitted in the 
military department of themfficial correspondence, 
it came unaccompanied with any civil details 
‘whatever. I felt some ^reluctance i A making the 
bare military statement public: but 1 thought 
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the plain course? 10 pursue was, to deal i^ith this 
despatch as pther despatches of a military nature 
had been dealt with ; looking forward confidently 
to the aYrival of the details which were wanting 


to give the transaction its true colour. 

Those gentlemen who t^ke an interest in Indian 
affairs must know how uncertain correspondence 
is with that part of the world. There liave been 
— there still are — great chasms in the corres- 
pondence respecting the late campaign. In last 
Saturday’s Gazette, is an account of occurrences 
which took place not less than a year and a half 
ago : it is not the fault of the Government that 
the intelliifencc of them did not arrive sooner. 
And here it may possibly be expedient for me to 
state, by the w'ay, why despatches, of which the 
general 'interest is gone by, are nevertheless in- 
serted in the Gazette. The reason. Sir, is this : 
from the intense and laudable eagerness with 
which military honours are sought for, it is neces- 
sary that those services b*y which such honours 
may be mertted, should be publicly recorded. 
Public record being made — and wisely — an indis- 
pensable coiMlition.of thcigrant of those honours, 
it would* be hard to run the risk of ipvafidating 
any officer’s title* to them hereafter, by keeping 
back altogether the rjotification of services, the 
official report of which might have happened to 
be delayed.* ^ . 

To return to Sij*^rhomas Hislop : his despatch 
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arrived 'in August ; the approbation of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, though dated only a fortnight < 
after that despatch, did not arrive till the 27th of 
November. The details of a complete justifica- 
tion may be now on their way. 

In this imperfect statp of evidence three modes 
of proceeding presented themselves to Govern- 
ment. The first was, to withhold remuneration 
altogether from the services of the Indian army 
till this pchnt should be cleared up : but no man 
who knows the spirit and temper of armies in 
general, and the composition of the Indian army 
in particular, would recommend a course so un- 
grateful and ungracious. The next was to grant 
to other deservers the proper honorary rewards, 
omitting the name of the commander under whom 
the most considerable victory had *been gained — 
the name of him in whose praise the letters from 
India were lavish : but such an exception w^ould 
have placed on his character a stamp of obloquy 
too^deep to be effac^rl by any subsequent atone- 
ment. The last course ^as, to include him with 
the body of officers to whom military honours 
were due j still, however, expecting and requiring 
at ‘a future period a satisfactory explanation of * 
this particular part of his cqnduct. If the 
House 'shall be of opinion that the Executive 
Government have not judged amiss in the choice 
whicbithey have made between these three modes 
of proceeding, the House will, perhaps, so far 
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countenance aiMx concur with their decisibn as to 
vote its thanks for military service to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, in common with his 
brave compeers in glory; and to be contented 
with entering, at the same time, a special record 
of its own Suspended judgment on this particular 
transaction. .♦ 

I admit the reasonableness of such a record, on 
the grounds which 1 have stated ; though I feel 
that, standing in my situation, it wouId*hardIy be 
becoming in mo to propose what that record shall 
be. To j(7in it with the vote of thanks itself, 
when every end can be obtained by a separate 
Ilesolution, would be as harsh as unnecessary : 
unnecessary, since the suspension of the judg- 
ment of tlie House may be sufficiently marked 
without, such “a junction ; — and harsh, because 
the vote of thanks will be placed on the regi- 
mental books, and read in front of every military 
line in India. This, I am ready to confess, would 
not be too severe a course if the transaction were 
finally to be imprinted w'ith a character, such as, 
I trust, it never can assume : but what would be 
the feelings Sir Thoma§ Hislop and of his com. 
rades, if such a censure were sent forth, ih igno- 
rance here, to be read before an audien’ce in India 
who might well know* that it had not been de- 
served 1 

I trust, then, that the House will allow the 
name of Sir Thon^iife Hislop to stand in my second 
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Resolutton of Thanks, wichout aii'j- phrase of qua- 
lification ; and in return, if any gentleman shalh 
propose a separate Resolution of the description 
which I have ventured to suggest, I shall think 
that by assenting to such Resolution I best dis- 
charge my duty to the House, to the Iiidian army, 
and to Sir Tl>omas llislop himself. 

The Resolutions were agreed to without a division. 
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MA.Y 4th, 1819. 


Mr. Lyttletox moved the following ]iosolutions : — 

] , That, by the establishment of State Lotteries, a spirit 
of gambling, injurious in^the highe.st degree to the morals 
of the people, is encouraged and provoked. 

2. That such a spirit manifestly weakening the habits of 
industry, must diminish^^'the permanent services of the 
public revenue. • l 

{3. That the said Lotteries have given rise to other system.s 
of gambling, which have been but partially repressed by 
laws wl/ose provisions are ^extremely arbitrary, and their 
enforcement^iable to the greatest abuse. * 

4. That this House, therefore, will.no longer authorise 
the establishment of State LottAies, under any system of 
r^ulation whatever. e 

Mb.*’Canxi^u* thought t^ie question had been taken up 
cm most unfair grounds, and treaihfl in a manner cpiite 
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foreign to the sulig«fct. The object of this motic^i was, to 
'deprive Government of <^300,000 yearly, and to abolish 
one of the oldest taxes, existing in this country. His ho- 
nouraldc friend bad said, that if the Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer gave up the tax, it was their duty to provide him 
•with a substitute ; that if this tax wore given up on moral 
grounds, th^y were to provid«|an unexceptionable one in its 
])lace ; but it should seem now, that the bflirthcn of finding 
a substitute was to fall, not upon those who took away the 
old lax, but upon those Avbo w'crc to lose it. But bis ho- 
nourable friend well knew — for, among all the. transcendent 
abilities* which he possessed, he thought his tactic in debate 
one of Ins greatest — his honourable friend knew as well, 
and better than ho did, that lately they were asked to re- 
peal the salt tax, because it was injurious to agriculture, 
commerce, aiul tlie morality of the peojfie. They were 
asked also, to repeal the leather tax, Iwcause it w'as 
highly injurious to the agriculture, commerce, and 
morals of the eotwitry. Nay, among other immoral taxes, 
very lately they had been applied to, to abolish the spirit 
tax ill Ireland, as exceedingly injurious to ihc agriculture, 
conunerce, and the morals of the people. Even the window 
tax was thought to be equally hostile to the morals of Alie 
people. Now, he wished those* gentlemen who were, fiir 
repealing all thdse immoral taxes, would take the trouble 
of putting their amount together, ,and to see wljcther, 
having done they could suggest a pro I'ata for the quota 
furnished by immoral statutes ; for, in spite di^ all* the .de- 
clamations they had heard about the life and adventures of * 
a servant maid, every body well knew that taxcf$ always 
bore hard on the people. To aboli.sli those taxes now, one 
by ond*, without at the time providing sufficient substitutes 
for each, and w'ithout waiting for the period at \^ich a 
general remission of tJib taxes might tak-ft place, would be 
VOL. IV. 
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to wander 'in the dark, and uselessly to intur tlie risk of dis- 
covering that they had parted with means which were 
indispensable to the safety of the country. ‘Now, did the 
honourable gentlemen suppose that he had said one word 
about the tax in question, which he (Mr. Canning) could 
not say, niutaiis mutandis^ of the spirit tax ? His honour- 
able friend, no doubt, well l^new Hogarth’s tvijo celebrated 
prints, in which the efiects of gin are so strikingly pom - 
trayed, possibly with the view of inducing a severe tax 
upon that article. But what ought to be done ? If they 
followed up tlicir reasonings against the mischief of spirits. 
Jet them abolish, under penalty, the use of them, lie was 
not quite sure that he was correct, for he spoke without 
book ; but ho believed the Lottery had existed ever since 
the revolution. The whole industry of late times had been 
employed to reform, as fast as possible, the abuses growing 
out of old statutes ; and if any body could, he wished he 
would find out the practicability of correcting the abuses 
and excrescences growing out of this %nd other taxes. 
Supposing tliose excrescences taken away, he could not 
conceive one, as to the manner, amount, or time of pay- 
ment, less exceptionable than the lottery. The evils which 
had been adverted to, aro^ cither from insurance, or from 
tRe ^niall division of thcr tickets. Now, in former times, 
he recollected tickets being divided into thirty-two parts ! 
wd he believed they had even been subdivided into 
®*ty“lhur portions. The member of shares had since been 
contracted to* sixteen, and the temptation whicji had lieen 
I held out to Ahc lower orders to purchase was thus consi- 
derably narrowed. If the honourable mover thought it 
would ameliorate the system to withdraw sixteenths, he 
believed, his right honourable friend would not beun^rilling 
to adopt the suggestion. BuJ;, if they wished to remove 
, the source of a tax that existed in alV, countries, and which 
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had been tolerattH' here for a hundred years, ^ntlemen 
must make use of stronger arguments than those they had 
adduced. Throughout the debate a personal appeal had 
been ma;}e to his right honourable friend,* and, because 
his right honourable friend was known to possess a strong 
sense of moral duty, ridicule was attempted to be cast on 
him, for maintaining a tax whirh be had not created, but 
which he found long formed and established when he came 
into office. The feelings of the man were assailed, in order 
to make him morbidly sensible of the difficulties which 
intervened in the performance of his duty as 'a minister. 
Those who knew him not might ridicule him for that which 
was, in trutlx, the ornament of his character — for that 
which gave an assurance to the country of his honour and 
integrity — for that which might stand in the stead of qualities 
that he might not be supposed, by some to possess in an 
eminent degree. lie hoped, however, that no taunts 
addressed to him, as an individual, would lead him to forget 
that he had great* public duties to perform, one of which 
was to provide for the exigencies of the state — ^and that he 
would feel that his conduct was iiAt open to blame, because 
he adopted the inherited expedients of the greatest men in 
this country, who had hllcd the situation before him. 

The House divided 


Ayes ... 84 

l^oes ...t *. 134 

» — ■ — - 

Majority 49 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart. 
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MR. TIERNEY’S MOTION ON THE STATE OF 
THE NATION. 

MAY l%h, 1819. 


Mr. Tierney moved — “ That tliis House will resolve 

itself into a Committee of the whole House, to take int<» 

consideration the State of the Nation.” — -I’he ar«;nments 

adduced in Mr. Tierney’s motion, are replied to scriatmi 

in Mr. Canning’s atlmirable speech on this occasion. 

> • 

Mh. Canning ro.se and said : — 

The motion, Sir, of the riglit honourable gen- 
tleman, a.s fairly explained by iTiinsclf,, and as 
understood by almost every honourable gentle- 
man who has taken part in this debate, is, to call 
u^on the House to exercise one of its highest 
constitutional functions — to sit in judgment on 
the character, and pass U verdict on the conduct, 
of the Ministers of the Crown. Some attempts 
have, indeed, been nq^de in the ermrse of the 
discussioiij' to diminish the force of .the right - 
* honourable gentleman’s explanation, and to de- 
tract from his just admistsions. But that dimi- 
nution and that detraction cannot be allowed to 
weiglj. against the avowal of the' honourable 
mover ; who puts no other interpretation on his 
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»own object than this — that the decision of the 
House this night involves the fate of the existing 
Administration. Lest any mistake arise on this 
])oint — ^lest any honourable members should be 
unwittingly led to adopt a measure of which they 
do not menn to approve—*! think it right to repeat, 
on my own part, and on the part of my colleagues, 
what has been most candidly and distinctly 
declared by the right honourable gentleman, that 
tlie issue of the division this night, if affirmative 
of the proposition brought forward by the right 
lionourable gentleman, will pronounce the disso- 
lution of the Government which now possesses 
the confidence of the Crown. Do I mean on that 
account to impute any blame or any improper 
motive to the right honourable gentleman ? No 
sueh tiling. The present proceeding is an ac- 
knowledged and constitutional mode of ascer- 
taining the sense of Parliament on the conduct 
of the Administration of thfj country. If there^ 
any unfairness to be con^lcfined of, it certainly is 
not in the nature of the motion, but in the time 
and in the circumstances under which it is brdught 

forward. • * • ,« 

, • * 

An honourable gentleman, who spoke.fate in the , 

tlebate, seems to think that he may support the 
motion without passing a sentence of condemna> 
tion and dismissal on His Majesty’s Ministers. 
With this qualification If Sir, do not presume to 
find fault : but I db think myself entitled to de- 
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sire that all those who may think ^ith the honour- 
able gentleman will take an opportjmity of dis- 
tinctly expressing that opinion, lest, by their votes, 
if unexplained, the House and the country — who 
will unquestionably construe the motion accord 
ing to the general i^nderstanding pf it, and 
according to* the right honourable mover’s own 
exposition of its intention and effect — should be 
deceived with respect to the object which those 
whose votes are thus qualified have in view. 
Another honourable gentleman fancies he sees a 
way of escaping from the difficulty^ by distin- 
guishing between his general approbation of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, and the abhorrence which he 
feels for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
sequence of the London Docks not being so full 
as usual, and still more on account of the dastardly 
imbecility with which my right honourable friend 
has recoiled from a double duty upon tallow. 
,Xorn as his agitated bosom was by these conflict- 
\ng sentiments — by ,a consciousness, on the one 
hand, of the obligations*^ which he owed to Minis- 
ters .ffir their general conduct, and his indignation, 
on the ot^ier, at these *particular and reprehensi- 

bte back^^lidings of the Finance Minister, the 
< 

honourable gentleman declared that he saw no 
means' of evading his e*(nbarrassment, but by 
voting with an honourable and learned gentleman 
(Mr.» C. VTynn) for the^ previous question. Un- 
happily, however, even this mUde of retreat is not 
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* left open to him ; for that honourable and learned 
. gentleman has not moved, nor does he intend to 
move, the previous question. He did, indeed, 
inentimi such a question as moveable, and as not 
inapplicable to the motion before the House ; but 
after propounding the mp/tter gravely, and weigh- 
ing it deliberately, he resolved to* have nothing 
at all to do with the division, but to go home to 
bed. If, therefore, the honourable gentleman is 
determined to follow the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s suggestion, he must follow him, not 
into the lo*l)by, but to his chamber. “ Misery,” 
as Trinculo says, “ acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows;” and when, the honourable gentle- 
man shall be reclined on the same pillow with the 
mover of the imaginary motion which he is so 
anxious to support, they may condole with each 
other on the difficulties by which they fancy them- 
selves surrounded, and eventually perhaps may 
make up their minds, though somewhat too lajg, 
as to the vote to be given on a question on wlych, 
of all questions in the world, it seems most easy 
to come to a decisive opinion. , 

I have sssid that if I were disposed to complain 
of any thing in the right honourable genfleraan’s 
motion, it would be only of the time and the cir-* 
cumstances under which it is brought forward. 
But,'* in saying this, I beg to be understood as 
founding my objection not on the general si^ation 
of the country aiitl of the world, but merely on^ 
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the particular state of public business in Parlia-. 
ment. This I think it necessary to premise, lest ^ 
my observations on the proposition and speech of 
the right honourable gentleman may be misunder- 
stood. The course of argument which has been 
pursued by the right honourable gentleman is 
this:— that tile country stands, ‘both internally 
and externally, in a situation of extraordinary 
difficulty and even peril ; a situation demanding 
all the attention which the most able and ex- 
perienced minds can bestow upon it. I am very 
ready to admit that the internal situation of the 
country is fujl of difficulties ; but they arc not 
insurmountable. There, is nothing in th.at situa- 
tion which ought to lead us to despair. I admit 
also that it is impossible to look through the 
world without perceiving that there may be some 
latent and not yet unfolded grounds of foreign 
embarrassment, some distant chance that the cx- 
eJiions which have been made for the establishment 
ahd,preservation of goncral tranquillity, however 
strenuous and ardent, may be frustrated at some 
period, more or less remote, by occurrences, dif- 
ficult to fqresee, and n«t possible to be guarded 
against'. ^Jfho will undertake to say, thht at this 
very moment some unperceived danger may not 
be gathering over the coiflitry? and when was 
there a moment in the history of the counfry at 

•j • • ** 

whiclr such an undertaking could be confidently 
hazarded? In making these admissions, there- 
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.fore, I beg to be understood as not alluding to 

^aiiy specific. circumstances of difficulty or danger; 
but merely as not opposing to the vague sup- 
positions of the right honourable gentleman, any 
assurance that might be understood as intended 
to deprecate discussion, >or to divest the right 
honourable geiftleman’s motion of'the character 
and importance which he has assigned to it. 
Whatever may be the grounds, or whatever the 
amount of the apprehensions reasonably growing 
out of the present situation of affairs — in one 
thing 1 most cordially agree with the right 
honourable gentleman, that nothing could more 
effectually tend to presejrve the tranquillity now 
so happily prevailing throughout the world, than 
an impression that we should not shrink from war 
in case -of necessity . To this end it is unquestion- 
ably indispensable that our financial system should 
be souiid.^ And to make it so, it is no doubt 
necessary to purge it of its defects, to repair iis 
infirmities, and, above all things, to give suefi an 
ample and ImdisguisedT explanation of its real 
condition, as may render it perfectly clear and 
intelligible,»not only to this country^^but to the 
world. All this is as strongly felt by Hvs Maje^y’s 
Government as by the right honourable gentle- 
nian ; and the only matter of which they have a 
right to complain in respect to the present motion, 
is that it is*brought forward prematurely, and, if 
not with the purpbse, certainly with the effect, ol[ 
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intercepting and anticipating that exposition of the 
whole of our system of finance, which it is tho 
undoubted duty of the Ministers to bring forward, 
and which it is notorious that they will, in the 
course of a few days, submit to the consideration 
of Parliament. The ri^ht honourable !,gentleman 
has so timed his motion as to’ enable himself, 
whenever this exposition shall be made, to ex- 
claim, ** Aye, this flows from my motion ; just as 
the inquiry into the affairs of the Bank was the 
consequence of my former notice.” As to the 
origin of the inquiry into the affairs of the Bank, 
that question was disposed of at the time, and 1 
will not now weary the ^.tteniion of the Ilouse by 
re-arguing it : but as to the financial statement, 1 
can assure the right honourable gentleman, that 
nothing but the obvious necessity of first com- 
pleting the investigation of the Committee on the 
Bank, and of determining the character of the 
figure currency of the countiy, before any solid 
dtwj permanent systcsi of finance could be esta- 
blished, has prevented my right honourable friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from proposing 
to the Hoyse the plan of finance which has been 
prepared, jiot merely for the present yeat, but for 
the whole period of peace, whatever may be its 
duration. My single objection, therefore, to the 
fairness of the motion is, that it endeavodrs to 
take from Ministers the ipitiative whic^i belongs to 
. them on this momentous subj\3ict ; on which (as 
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.the right honourable gentleman himself most 

Justly argues) the whole view of the state of the 
country, external as well as internal, depends. 

The* right honourable gentleman has, however, 
avoided entering into any examination of the 
labours ef the Secret iDommittee, or into the 
much agitated (Juestion respecting the currency, or 
into the details of our financial situation. In this 
abstinence I will imitate him : and having merely 
protested against the implication, thus unfairly 
conveyed in the motion, that the right honourable 
gentlemaifs interference (however great his talents 
in that line, or however laudable the application 
with which he has directed them to that object) 
was necessary to obtain for the House and for the 
country a prompt and full examination of our 
financial wants and means, I will proceed to follow 
the right honourable gentleman through the wider 
range and more general topics of his speech. 

The right honourable gentleman appears 
think that in consequence c)f the alleged exljaifs- 
tion of our finances, opportunities have been lost 
of asserting the interests and vindicating the 
honour ofHhe country.* On this point the right 
honourable gentleman did not indeed * express 
himself in very direct terms. He was contented 
to “ just hint a faulip and hesitate dislike.” He 
just*made the allusion, and left it to work its own 
impression. He said ^at two British subjects 
had been murdei^d under the forms of justice by 
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a general of the United States. The act was not 

O 

characterized by the right honourable gentlemair 
in terms of too strong abhorrence ; but for what 
purpose was it thus alluded to in a motion for a 
Committee to inquire into the State of the Nation, 
unless for that of insi nutting, that thertf had been 
something inliie forbearance of the British Govern- 
ment which could not be accounted for but by 
a consciousness of absolute impotence? And yet 
the right fionourable gentleman himself confessed 
his doubts whether, by the law of nations, the 
inteiference of the British Government on this 
occasion would have been justifiable. The right 
honourable gentleman’s.doubts are well .founded. 
II is Majesty’s Ministers have not been the less 
diligent or the less anxious in their deliberations 
and researches, to ascertain whether, consistently 
with the law of nations, they could interfere, than 
if they had (as was the first natural impulse in 
qji^ry British bosom) made this country and 
Amprica ring from oite end to the other, with 
cries for redress. Let it not be imputed to His 
Majesty’s Ministers that they alone, of all Eng- 
lishmen, of all mankind^ felt not the ‘indignation 
at the detain question which it justly fnerited; 
that the moral guilt and baseness of that atrocious 
proceeding appeared to them in any other light 
than to the plain understanding of every right- 
minded individual; or that it woul^ not have 
been easier, ten thousand tithes more easy as 
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well as more ’grateful, to have followed’ at once 
where their feelings led the way, than to have 
curbed, and questioned, and disciplined those feel- 
ings by a reference to their duties and obligations. 
But if the unhappy men who were the victims of 
this inhuman outrage, pljiced themselves by their 
own act out of the protection of •their Govern- 
ment; if there was no right of interfering in their 
behalf, which would have justified an appeal to 
the last extremity, by which atonemtnt, if not 
granted on a first requisition, must be enforced ; 
if therefore remonstrances disregarded would not 
have justified resentment; if to have called for 
reparation would have been to enter upon a course 
from which, when unsatisfied, we should have 
had nothing to do but to retire ; surely it will be 
felt tluvt the dignity of the country would have 
been ill consulted by a proceeding at once fruit- 
less and humiliating : and* surely credit may be 
given to us for having discharged — reluctantly 
discharged — our duty to o5r country as Ministere, 
without imputing to u^ an insensibility wKich 
would have disgraced us as men. 

Again, q,s to the cession of the Floridas by 
Spain to the United States, the right**hoHOurable 
gentleinan spoke, not as if he himsfelf thought? 
but as if it might be thought by some one, that 
the British Government ought to have interfered 
for the pur|)ose of preventing that cession* Un- 
questionably it ^would*have been more to the 
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interests' of this country that the il^ loridas should 
have remained in the possession of Spain. But^ 
by what right, by what construction of the law of 
nations, independently of the specific stipulations 
of particular treaties (and none such were in this 
case in operation), coul^ the British Government 
interfere to prevent a transfer of territory between 
independent powers ; unless it had been pre- 
pared to make common cause with the nation of 
whom the cession was required? It is, I be- 
lieve, pretty generally admitted on all sides, that 
Ministers have rightly abstained from 'any inter- 
ference in this matter ; but if no blame is imputed 
to them, why was the subject introduced into 
the right honourable gentleman’s speech, in a 
manner which either meant nothing, or meant 
that there might be something to find fault with ? 
On another point, the right honourable gentleman 
was less equivocal. He clearly did mean to im- 
pute blame to Ministers for not having openly 
espoused the cause of " the South American pro- 
vinces. When I recollect. Sir, all that has been 
so often declaimed in this House on the advan- 
tages of peace, on the, dangers of \|[;ar, on the 
impropriety* of interfering in the concerns of 
foreign nations — when I recollect all those bril- 
liant common places with which the ears of every 
honourable member present must still be ringing, 

I confess my astonishment at the tone bf the right 
honourable gentleman’s remarks, on the subject of 
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Spanish South ^America. I am astonished at the 
suggestion, coming from a statesman, not liable to 
be misled by the ebullition of any very romantic 
or fanatical spirit, that the Government of this 
country ought to have committed its honour and 
resources in a new, and yhat I must call unne- 
cessary war against Spain, for th® purpose of 
fomenting the struggle between her and her colo- 
nies. I have heard of many wars rashly under- 
taken — I have heard of wars of interesi; wars of 
temper, wars of honour, and wars of speculation ; 
but I never* yet heard of so mad a proposition as 
that the cause of the insurgents in South America 
(I do not mean by the term “ insurgents,” to give 
any opinibn as to the merits of tlie cause) should 
be taken under the protection of Great Britain.. 
Putting out of question the moral right of such 
an interposition, have any of these sanguine en- 
terprisers, who contend f6r alliance with the 
insurgents, condescended to calculate the magni- 
tude of the undertaking — the distance — the risV. 
— the cost — and that to an “ exhausted country V* 
No, the British Government had but one wise, as 
but one honest course to pursue in this contest. 
They hayc not interfered to assist elfhen party, 
but they have repeatedly offered their good offices * 
with a view to reconcijement through an • impar- 
tial ijiediation. That mediation has unhappily 
proved hopfeless, nor was. it our business tp ob- 
trude it undesired^ nor would we, nor ought we 
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to unde'rtake to give effect to it, *bii condition of 
enforcing it on either side by arms. Amicably 
intercourse has been kept up with every part of 
South America to which our flag has access ; and 
I have no doubt that a strong sense is entertained 
of the pacific and impartial dispositions of Eng- 
land throughout the continent of South America, 
unless where her character has been maligned, 
and her motives distorted, for purposes of local 
delusion,* or of personal interest. But, on the 
other hand, the armaments fitted out from this 
country in aid of the South Americairs have un- 
doubtedly created (and have been most diligently 
and unfairly employed to create) an impression 
that the wishes and opinions of the British Go- 
vernment were embarked with the adventurers of 
which those armaments were composed. Such a 
supposition is wholly inconsistent with the neu- 
trality professed and observed by the British 
Government, and may require contradiction ; but 
it is unquestionably ^ conclusive answ'er to the 
imputation of partiality kgainst the «South Ame- 
ricans. The wisdom, as well as the ffood faith 
of this system of neulirality, must, ,4 think, be 
obvious to*'every one, except to a race- of petty 
''politicians (I certainly do not mean to include 
the right honourable genthaman in this descrip- 
tion), who hold that the present is a fine oppor- 
tunity for retaliating upon Spain, tbe conduct 
which we experienced from he* .during the contest 
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with our Novtli American colonies. Yes, we have 
retaliated ; ^)l1t I trust on a more just, at least a 
more Cliristian principle. Our retaliation has 
been tb endeavour, by mediation, to heal the 
wounds which discord had inflicted on both par- 
ties in the».*quarrel. VYoulil to God that our offers 
had been accepted. Would to God that the 
parties who were the objects of’ it had yielded to 
the suggestions of friendship and sound prudence ; 
and that instead of tearing each other to ))ieces 
with a waste of blood, such as few wars have 
occasioned; some compromise could have been 
effected, favourable at once to rational principles 
of liberty, and to the peace of the old world and 
the new. In one respect, liis Majesty’s Ministers 
are certainly guilty of the charges brought against 
them. Jn tholi^ transactions with South America, 
they have abstained from endeavouring, by a 
commercial treaty, to turn the troubles and dis- 
tresses of a struggling people to the advantage c)£, 
this country. The assistance which they did noi 
think it right*to grant, they would not be tempted 
to sell ; and so far have they carried thciy for- 
bearance i»- this , particular, that in all their 
repeated • oft’ers of mediation, while they have 
uniformly stated freedom of trade as one of the * 
conditions which justise would stipulate Tor the 
colonies, they have as uniformly disclaimed for 
Great Britain any separate or partial comii^rcial 
preference. Let {feace be established, let trade ^ 

VOL. IV. K 
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be open — competition, enterprise! capital, would 
ensure her due share of advantage to thi§ 
country. 

These, I think, are all the questions of external 
policy to which the right honourable gentleman 
has adverted, with the ^"ixception of thbse general 
reflections ofl the state of Europe, which have 
been already satisfactorily noticed by my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State. 

To return to internal matters. The manner in 
which the right honourable gentleman brought 
forward his motion, rendered it aliiTost impos- 
sible wholly to preclude discussion on the aftairs 
of the Bank, the currency, and the finances. Nor 
has the caution which the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself observed on that subject, been 
imitated by those who followed ^lim. To their 
remarks, how'ever, I do not mean at present to 
reply. Nor shall I dwell particularly on the 
jBore unimportant charges which the right honour- 
able gentleman has copiously flung out against 
His Majesty’s Ministers, but shall donfine myself 
to the pervading topic of his speech. According 
to the rigl^t honourable gentleman, Qot only are 
His Majesty’s Ministers, taken as a whole, incom- 
petent to bring the resources of the empire into 
full and healthy play, whether in respect to its 
internal or external polity; but their defifiiency 
is rendered still more deficient, and their imbe- 
cility more weak by divisions timong themselves : 
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Jhere is no point of union among them, no common 
principle of .action. The country ought therefore 
to look to an administration all strength — all 
unanimity — the members of which should not 
have taken different sides on any question of 
great polkical interest. iBut where is this per- 
fect administration to be found ? Not certainly 
in the persons of the right honourable gentleman 
and his friends around him. Be it remembered, 
that it is not I who allege this matter of accusa- 
tion. But if it be indeed absolutely indispensa- 
ble for the conducting affairs wisely and steadily, 
with prudence and decision, that there should be 
no difference on any important subject among the 
members of an administration ; and if it shall 
farther appear that such differences would never- 
theless 'exist under any possible administration 
that could be formed out .of the materials now 
available in this country, the result, I fear, will 
be not only that the present Ministers cannot gsr* 
on, but that the country must altogether despair 
of an efficienf and serviceable administration. The 
truth, however, I believe to be, that those theorists 
tax human ftature -too high, who require, among 
any number of men capable of forming an opinion 
for themselves, an undeviating unanimity of 
opinion upon every oiie of the various and com- 
plicalfed questions that can occur in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of this,extended and divei^ified 
community. Antigreement in general principles. 
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and a concurrence in the details of practical ad-, 
ministration, are undoubtedly necessary to giv^ 
consistency to councils, and unity to action. But 
upon points either purely speculative, or of com- 
parative unimportance in practice, there may be 
— there must be — occasionally such ‘differences 
among intelligent and instructed minds, as may 
render necessary mutual concessions for the sake 
of the public service. Measures must sometimes 
be shaped and modified by the comparison and 
partial compromise of different opinions. If the 
result be to ])resent for practical adoption, and to 
support with frankness, strength, and union, mea- 
sures of sound policy, any harshness of criticism 
or severity of examination into the process by 
which such consent may have been obtained, 
would be utterly inisplaced—would be to travel 
beyond the sphere of human action into that of 
thought, with which human judgment has no 
^soncern. 

J apply these observations specifically to the 
instance on which the right honourable gentleman 
has commented with the greatest severity — the 
question of the resumpeion of cash payments by 
the Bank). If the measure to be proposed on the 
report of the Secret Committee has the concurrent 
recommendation of every rtlember of the Adminis- 
tration, I know of no point of honour Vhich 
callsffor explanation, as, to the particular opinions 
which may have been compromised to arrive at 
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that conclusion, and to produce that saluCary con- 
currence. The existence of that complete prac- 
tical concurrence, on that most important practical 
measuVe, I have the happiness to announce. The 
right honourable gentleman may easily point out 
(for they^are on record) t^e particular differences 
of opinion which prevailed at a former period — 
a period when I and the right honourable gentle- 
man thought together on the principles of this 
intricate and interesting subject. I, “Sir, hold 
unchanged the opinions which I avowed in 1811. 
The right honourable gentleman, I presume, has 
not altered his opinions — indeed, I know he has 
not as to principles; but yet, in the Secret Com- 
mittee, concurring as it did almost unanimously 
as to the practical inference to be drawn from 
those opinions -as applicable to the present state 
of the (|uestion, the right honourable gentleman 
admitted that he stood alone. It is not difficult 
for one man to be unanimous : but the right ho- 
nourable gentleman has mgeh difficulty in under- 
standing how those who, holding different opinions 
on a difficult and abstract subject, have neverthe- 
less been aWe to .agree in one common conclu- 
sion; while he, holding the opinfons of the 
majority, had contrived nevertheless to have a 
conclusion entirely to himself. The right honour- 
able gentleman has talked of the supposed disunion 
amgng the members of the Cabinet, as if jjt per- 
vaded every quci^'^on connected with the welfare 
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of the nation. But the fact is, Sir, that I know 

but one great national question, njnnely, that 
which is called the Catholic Question, on which 
the members of Administration are divided in 
opinion ; and no man better knows the sources 
from which that disumon has flowed; and the 
attempts which have been made to remedy it, 
than the right honourable gentleman himself. On 
that question, indeed, I speak my sincere senti- 
ments, when I say, that it is hopeless to look for 
an united opinion in any administration which 
there are the means of forming. I billieve I can 
speak with as much experience on this subject as 
any one in the House ; and I am persuaded, that 
had it been possible, out of the public men in the 
country to form an Administration united on the 
Catholic Question, and not diflefing widely on 
other questions of equal importance, that object 
would have been achieved in 1812. To that 
object, I twice in that year sacrificed what the 
rigjit honourable gentleman acknowledged, and 
what I have no hesitation in ackno\Vledging with 
the right honourable gentleman, to be the legiti- 
mate object of liberal ambition in a free state — a 
shhre in tlie Government of the country. Twice 
in that year did I sacrifice this object of ambition, 
for the express purpose oJp being the better able, 
either to produce (in conjunction with ablfiT and 
worthier men, who earnestly and sincerely, but 
. vainly, laboured after the sainewbject) the union 
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in Administration of persons agreeing on this 
question, or,(failing that attempt) of serving the 
question more effectually out of office. It is not 
necessary to recall to the right honourable gentle- 
man’s recollection, the fruitlessuess of the search 
after both* of these objects. Every attempt at 
forming an Administration that shoifid be united 
upon the Catholic Question, and at the same 
time upon other great principles and measures, 
more immediately connected with the ^carrying 
on of the public service, failed ; and upon that 
failure the* present Administration was formed. 
In that formation I was not included ; but I speak 
with perfect confidence, when I assert that tho.se 
who gave their support to the present Administra- 
tion, on its formation, did so on the understanding 
that every member of that Administration entered 
into office with the express stipulation that he 
should maintain his own opinion in Parliament on 
the Catholic Question. Whether such a stipula-^ 
tion was wise or not, is another question which I* 
will not now hrgue ; but I will say to those who 
now first object to it, that they come too. late. 
They ought»to have stated their objection when 
the Administration was framing, and ,ndt ndw 
charge as a crime that which was settled with 
their entire cognizance.and zealous approbation. 
Wheif I subsequently entered office, my opinion 
on the Catholic Question remained unchanged ; 

1 take for grantedf that the understanding which 
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I have described, that I as well as every other 
member of the Cabinet, should maintain my own 
opinions on that subject in Parliament, was un- 
changed also ; and I do not see on what pretext, 
having taken a course in perfect coincidence with 
that understanding, I Could now be ca’led upon, 
either by those who oppose, or those who favour 
the Catholic cause, to desert the ranks of the 
Government. I feel no such obligation, in point 
cjf honour; and I will go farther, and confess, 
that after all that has passed sinee 1812, 1 sliould 
now doubt, with a view to tlie ultinidte success 
of the cpiestion itself, the prudence of attempting 
to make it the test and bond of opinion in an Ad- 
ministration. Although, as 1 said in 1812, there 
was no sacrifice which I was not ready to make, 
and which I did not make for the “sake of* forming 
an Administration which should agree upon it, 
the dilliculties in the way of accomplishing that 
..object, did then appear to me insurmountable; 
ev^ry succeeding year has added so much to my 
conviction to that efiect,’ that if, by the vote of 
this night, the power of forming a new Adminis- 
tration .should be conferred on the righl honourable 
gentleraatj, I venture to a.ssure him, that he would 
find it less easy than he is aware, to form an Ad- 
ministration which would 'be able to carry that 
question effectively and safely as a measure of 
Government, and at the same time to do Justice 
. to the country in other iinportaffit branches of its 
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afTairs. Indeed, the gentlemen on the opposite 
side of thQ House ceased, long before I did, 
•either to imagine such a scheme of Administra- 
tion feasible, or to think it desirable — I know not 
which — for in 1806, when the framing of an 
Adminiskhtion was entrusted to the then leaders of 
opposition, they not only included/ but solicited 
permission to include, in their cabinet, two noble 
lords (Lords Sidmouth and Ellciiborough) who 
were kuowm to be decidedly hostile td any far- 
ther concession to the Catholics. If I might be 
allowed to state my present creed upon the sub- 
ject, 1 would say, that I believe, not only that 
the difficulties of combining an Administration 
unanimous on the question of the Catholic Claims, 
are insurmountable, but that it is not desirable, 
with a. view k) the public good, that such an 

Administration should be formed. An Adininis- 

« 

tration decidedly and uniformly favourable to the 
Catholic Claims, or one decidedly and uniforral;^ 
hostile to them, would be*equally likely to exciib 
a clamour, tuid to engender an irritation, at vari- 
ance with the best and most essential interest^ of the 
empire. In this.case, as well as in many others, 
that winch at the time it occurred wgs 'a bitter 
disappointment, has providentially turned out to 
be a most happy circumstance. The 'question 
is (ill my judgment) gradually making its way in 
public opinion ; and to public opinion it ought to be 
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allowed eventually and soberly to settle the ques- 
tion. Such are my sentiments with respect to that 
question, the only important question on which 
any difference of opinion exists in the Cabinet. 

Another charge which has been brought for- 
ward against Government is, that thej. have not 
had strength *^nough to resist the motions which 
have been forced upon them. Undoubtedly 
the charge is true in two memorable instances, in 
which Ministers failed in resisting the appoint- 
ment of committees. Overloaded with commit- 
tees of their own proposing, the kindnbss of the 
opposite side of the House, it seems, has forced 
upon them others which they have not been able 
to decline, although anticipating from them mis- 
chiefs of the greatest hazard and magnitude. — 
Very true — twice have these suggestions been 
tendered for their acceptance— twice attempted 
to be evaded, and twice have majorities of the 
House — not very large ones, it must be owned — 
Put piajorities, compelled their acquiescence. If 
I am asked, whether this is the way to carry on 
the affairs of the nation? I answer, with the 
utmost frankness— No. *A Government by mino- 
rities wdul4 undoubtedly be a very new, and upon 
the long run, not a very safe or efficient mode of 
Administration. But, at tho'same time, there are 
various considerations to be weighed befefre a 
ministry can properly fix the point at which they 
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will pledge their existence as a Government, upon 
a vote of tb^B House of Commons. The occasion 
must be adequate, or they might cover them- 
selves with ridicule. But the frequency of small 
occasions, I admit, would constitute an adequate 
case ; amt I admit farthet, that enough of such 
smaller occasions have occurred, td make Minis- 
ters very anxious to learn whether the confidence 
of the House has really been withdrawn from the 
existing Administration, and to make them feel 
very thankful to the right honourable gentleman 
for having* afforded an opportunity of trying that 
question upon the present motion. If the support 
to be calculated on by Gjovernment be only such 
as they experienced on the two occasions to which 
1 have alluded ; if they can rely on no other, then, 
no doubt, they are gone. The right honourable 
gentleman says that Ministers will take no hints. 
If they are not prepared to take the hints to which 
the right honourable gentleman adverts, it is not* 
because they turn a deaf ear to them, but because 
they do not understand them so clearly as to be 
sure that they would do right in acting upon* them. 
A series df such* hints occurring in rj^pid succes- 
sion, wonld unquestionably throw the G®vernm*ent 
into the right honourable gentleman’s hands ; and 
if such be the intentioji of the House, the sooner 
and T;he more clearly it is made manifest, the 
better. • 

But there is another view in which the appoint 
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ment of committees is objected to the present 
Administration. It is said, that they ^re a govern- 
ment of committees — that they abdicate tli'e 
functions of the executive authority, and fritter 
them away by partial delegations. It is a little 
hard in the right honourable gentleman thus to 
blow hot ambcold at the same time. Does he 
mean that the proposal of a committee is in itself 
a crime in a Government, and the resistance of 
such a proposal in all cases a duty? Does he 
mean that the opposition only should have the 
privilege of proposing a eommittee, and then of 
railing at the Government equally whether they 
adopt or resist it ? When the honourable gentle- 
men get into one of their comUiabuks to devise a 
motion for the annoyance of Ministers, do they 
once in a hundred times make sueli a motion in a 
direct shape for such or such specific measure ? No= 
Tlie constant device is, to move for a committee of 
enquiry ; a committee of inquiry is the standing 
Tecipe for stray votcs-?rfor catching, for instance, 
that of the honourable member for Bramber (Mr. 
Wilberforce). Bait the hook of these motions with 
a committee, and the fidi are s\jre to bite. Nay, 
some hdngurable gentlemen, it appears, this night, 
are so voracious for a vote in opposition, that they 
even take the hook when tbsre is no bait to cover 
it:5. when the right honourable gentleman plainly 
and openly tells them, that his object is not to 
obtain the committee which forms the pretext of 
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liis motion — that it is simply and nakedly to turn 
out the Ministers. 

'a 

Sir, I deny that Ministers have resorted to 
committees except when they have found them- 
selves utterly unable to discharge the detailed 
duties eiWrusted to thos*e committees. They 
shrink from no just responsibility ; they neglect no 
attendance ; they share no discussion in this 
House; — but it ougiit to be borne in mind how 
great a change has taken place of late years in 
the business of the House of Commons — a chamrc 
which has thrown a burden of business upon 
Ministers, which no physical or mental constitu- 
tion can adequately sustain. I call upon those 
members of the House of Commons who recollect 
the good old times when the destinies of the em- 
pire were swaj^ed in Parliament by Mr. Pitt, or 
Mr. Fox, to say whether the labours of an Ad- 
ministration in those days were to be compared 
with what they are now.^ The Ministers were* 
not then harassed and ^ p®rplexed by a cony^li-* 
cation of daily business, with the wdiole of the 
details of which, however trifling, it was expected 
that they ^should be intimately and accurately 
acquainttid. Their time was not then v^e^ditioifisly 
wasted on questions of complaint and cases of 
pretended grievance, '^uch as a pied-poudre court 
wouM not ^entertain ; such as a court of con- 
science would dismiss without the awards of a 
farthing damagtis. It is now expected that; 
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Ministers should come down to the House every 

night fully possessed of details of facts, and cha- 
racters of individuals concerned, and histories of 
the transactions of years, whenever any person 
blasted in character may have prevailed on an 
honourable member to ^Jjresent a folio volume of a 
petition, chafged with falsehoods and libels ; and 
which, after three or four hours wasted in fruitless 
conversation, is found to be unfit to lie upon the 
table. I'hus the marrow of the day is consumed : 
and then, after three or four hours passed in a 
weary, vexatious, useless debate, the ’ Ministers, 
jaded and fatigued, as they must necessarily be, 
are expected to proceed to public business, with 
a host of new opponents, who plow pasti, come 
like giants refreshed to the battle ; whilst the un- 
fortunate Minister, exhausted and impramus, is to 
enter upon a new coufse of wrangling, happy if at 
last he can get through one-third part of the real 
business of the day. It is not then in these cases 
thQ weakness of the Minister of which complaint 
ought to be made, but the weakness" of man ; for 
human strength is unable to endure this wearying, 
worrying, ^uninteresting, and unprofitable course 
c^exertiQU. The right of petitioning i^ a sacred 
right : but every body must feel to what an ex- 
tent in these days the abuse of it is carried. That 
abuse is arrived at such a height, that, ifl self- 
defeRce, if the House values its time, which is the 
. public property, and its functions, which are for 
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the public benetit, it must be remedied one way 
or other. JV^hile Government is thus daily ha- 
rassed and tormented, can it be matter of sur- 
prise that many important questions which 
require examination in detail, are referred to the 
consideration of committees ? How else can they 
be beaten out, and sifted to the bottom? Nei- 
ther time nor human strength would avail for 
such a task. 

Why,” it is said, ** do not Administration 
take up the subject of the poor laws ?” “ Why,” 

it is asked with admirable consistency on the part 
of the honourable gentlemen opposite — “ why do 
not Government, foolish and ignorant as they are, 
undertak’e to settle the most extensive and impor- 
tant problem that ever came before Parliament ? 
Weak and contemptible, why do they not carry a 
measure which Mr. Pitt, ip the plenitude of his 
power, found too much for him ; in which Mr. 
Whitbread, in the vigour of his strength, and* 
backed by the influenoe of Administration,* 
found himsdf utterly unable to make any way ? 
With such examples before them, why do not 
Government decide off-kand a question grow- 
ing out of the usage of centuries, ijjWrwo*wi 
with the habits and deeply rooted in the pre- 
judices of different olasses of the people?” A 
reference to what has actually taken place will be 
the best answer to these queries. It will bewseen, 
that the subject,peven in the neutral handSj as I 
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may call them, of my right honourable friend (Mr. 
Sturges Bourne) whose knowledge and industry 
so well qualify him for the task, and whose firn1- 
ness and courtesy hav e conciliated the esteem 
and good-will of all who have had to act with 
him upon the subject^ who has condvicted the 
discussions upon it without the shadow of an allu- 
sion to any topic that could stir up party feeling ; 
it will be seen even in his hands, the principal 
measure^l emanating from the committee over 
which he presided, have faded of receiving the 
support of the House — and that the gentlemen on 
the opposite benches are divided in opinion re- 
specting it. What is the inference? Simjdy this : 
that if Government had brought forward such a 
proposition, and had attempted to carry it as a 
party or ministerial question, the ^benches oppo- 
site would have been, night after niglit, in as 
full array as they arc at the moment at which I 
^am speaking : and those who have not been 
"^ble to agree on a question by the decision of 
which no political triuiuph was to be obtained, 
woul^ have found it easy enough to concur in 
opposing — where oppocition vf,as stimulated by 
tbie hope of discomfiting their political antagonists. 
Gentlemen well know with how many inflamma- 
ble and* inflammatory topics the discussion of the 
poor-laws is nearly allied ; how much fpa«l for 
decimation would have been furnis'lied against 
the weakness, the inconsistency, the corruption 
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of Ministers, if they had hastily adopted any plan 
on a matter .so deeply interesting to the whole 
na^oijj and perplexed by so many contradictory 
theories and conflicting interests. The time may 
come when, after tlie whole of this great subject 
has been^ell and thoroughly examined by the 
persons most capable of examining ft advantage- 
ously, by persons bringing local knowledge and 
practical experience in aid of general principles 
of theory and law — it may be the duty of the Exe- 
cutive Government to select that one out of the 
different suggestions propounded by the Com- 
mittee, to which they will give their support, and 
which they will endeavopr to persuade Parlia- 
ment to pass into a law. But of all the subjects 
of legislation on which Government ought not 
hastily and prvHnaturely to interfere, without 
ascertaining and if possible, carrying with them 
the prevailing sentiment of the country — this of 
the poor-laws appears to me to be the one on 
which it would have been "the most unadvisable 
to take a precipitate course. 

But to turn from these specific charges to the 
general scojfe and object <yf the right j^^onourable 
gentlemaiys motion. Suppose, for a moment, tlrifet- 
it were carried, what is the amount of advantage, 
let me ask, that would*.arise from the change of 
Admitfistration ? Suppose the right honourable 
gentleman and his friends in power ; is the^e no 
question, like that of the Catholic Claims, or the 

VOL. IV. 
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Scotch Burghs, which might produce some dis- 
sension in their ranks ? What do they think of 
parliamentary reform ? What do they think '^of 
another Westminster election? It is true that 
the honourable baronet,* one of the members for 
Westminster, is this illight with them^but it is 
only on the Understanding that they will support 
his darling measure of parliamentary reform. 
After some hesitation, and a sort of whisper- 
ing negociation, carried on openly in the face of 
the House, it appears, that the right honour- 
able gentleman has acceded to the ‘honourable 
baronet’s conditions, and that a coalition has been 
established between them. Suppose, then, the 
new coalition Ministry to be formed, who in point 
of talent — yes, who in point of talent, rank, and 
of consideration in the country, ?s better fitted to 
be a leading member of that Cabinet, than the 
honourable baronet? Well then, every body 
knows that one of the first questions which the 
honourable baronet, tvheu Minister, would bring 
forward, would be the great ^subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. What then would be the con- 
duct of th§ Whig members of the Cabinet ? Either 
“uiey wo>ild come forward in a body to support 
the plan of their, honourable colleague, or they 
would flatly contradict their professions during a 
long series of years, and by refusing to support a 
refenrm in Parliament, create a division in their 

#■ 

, j * Sir Francis Burdett. 
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Administration on what I piesume the riglit 
honourable gentleman will allow to be one of the 
taioSt, important, the most comprehensive, the 
most vital questions that ever “ agitated the 
country.” What would this be but the very 
same repibach which they so unmercifully cast 
on their unfortunate predecessors ? * An honour- 
able member has said, that if the Ministers are 
popular in the House, the Whigs are popular 
in the country. Really, Sir, I should have thought 
that popularity was the last topic that the Whigs 
would have*sufFered to be put forward as one of 
tlieir pretensions to come into power. I do not 
presume to say, that the Ministers are particularly 
popular, or that I am so, more than the rest of 
my colleagues ; but I have myself gone through 
the ordeal of a* popular election, without the 
accompaniment of mud and grenadiers. I was 
not subjected to such striking proofs of favouritism, 
as those idols of the people, t|jie Whigs : my retreat 
was effected with more ^albty than that of the 
routed cavalcade, who, with laurels in their hats, 
and brickbats at their heels, bedaubed wuth 
ribbands and? rubbish, wete only rescued from 
their overM^helming popularity by a de,ta«fimeTft:“ 
of His Majesty’s Horse Guards ! Suppose, then, 
these mud-bespattered Whigs were to come into 
office idstead,of the present Ministry, where, after 
all, would be the advantage worth contending 
about ? Is it the tfifling difference been an unpo- 

L 2 
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pular and a pelted Administration? The righjt 
honourable gentleman has confessed •that the pre- 
sent is a trial of strength ; and I trust thi^flthe 
division of this night will show which party, in 
the opinion of the House, is most likely to give 
stability to our internal quiet, and perrllanence to 
our external glory ; and to diffuse a general satis- 
faction and general confidence throughout the 
country. With a view to deciding this question 
of preference aright, the right honourable gentle- 
man has said, that it would be the duty of the 
committee to take a retrospective view of the 
transactions of past years. Yes ! and in fulfil- 
ling that duty, the committee would have, on the 
one side of the retrospect, to count nations rescued, 
and thrones re-established; battles won with 
matchless courage, and triumphs unparalleled in 
their splendour and ‘consequences. They would 
see this little island, after having saved the Con- 
tinent, watch with a steady guardian care overtire 
tiianquillity which it^had restor*ed. They would 
have to enumerate, on the other side of the ac- 
count, a series of persevering objections to every 
measure by which th(/se glories anrrbenefits have 
■"■^en obtained ; a succession of theoHes refuted 
by facts, and of prophecies falsified by experience : 
an uniform anticipation 'bf disaster and defeat, 
contradicted by an uniform achievement '*of suc- 
cesses unequalled in our history. The proposed 
‘ Committee, if appointed, would have to choose 
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between the two parties to which these attributes 
respectively* belong. But what need of a com- 
• mtfetee to make the option ? The whole subject is 
before the House ; and the House may at once 
come to the decision. All that I ask for my 
friends ?;ild myself is — i decided course. If 
Ministers are found wanting, let Jhem be dis- 
missed kindly (for promptitude in such a case is 
kindness), with a clear and striking majority. If 
the course which they have taken is approved, 
and if they are to be retained by the vote of this 
night in dffice, let them be retained with the 
assurance of receiving such a support as will 
enable them to conduct the affairs of the country 
with dignity and advantage. 

The House divided. — 

• Ayes 178 

Noes 357 

Majority against the Motion 179 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 
JUNE 10th, 1819. 


The Attorney General having moved the order of 
the day for gt^ng into a committee on tlte Foreign Enlist* 
went Bill. 

On the motion that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
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SiB James Macintosh delivered a most brilliant and 
jiowerful speech against the principle of the bill. It was 
listened to with the greatest attention, and the honouj^rble. 
and learned gentleman sat down amidst loud cbeei-s' from 
both sides of the House : — 

Mb. Canning* rose, lie began by declaring, that there 
was not a man in the House who had expressed' his merited 
approbation of the eloquence of the honourable and learned 
gentleman that was more .sensible of it than himself, or that 
felt more deeply than he did the difficulty of the task pre- 
scribed tl» him by his duty of endeavouring to remove the 
splendid impediment which the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had raised in the way of what he (l\lr. Canning) 
considered to be the straight*forward and honourable course 
which the House ought to pursue. If, in his observations, 
he should confine himself to a few of the honourable and 
learned gentleman's statements, he trusted that it would not 
be attributed to any disposition to pass lightly over his 
magnificent speech. He, however, mus][^conjurc honourable 
members not to allow themselves to be led away by the 
power of glowing eloquence from the real facts of the subject 
under discussion. It was not for the House.; to look to the cba> 
racter of Ferdinand with reference to the decision of the ques- 
tion before them, but tocon'sidfr howfiu'the proposed measure 
was justified and required by the circumstances of the case. 
If the only point to be determined were the character of the 
Spanish Government, be would by na means ^^tand up as the 
■ y negyrist at the conduct, either of that Goverement in the 
abstract, or 'of the individual in whose hands the authority 
of that Government was at present lodged. But he must 
again caution the House against allowing any ^feelings 
excih^ by such a consideraUon to mingb and interfere 
with^Hhe strict disdiarge of their duty. Were we indeed 
. commencing a new struggle for the independence of 
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Europe, we might perhaps be induced to take means for 
deriving adv.Tntage from services which, however they 
• might have been unacknowledged, he, for one, could never 
regret had been performed. The honourable and learned 
gentleman had mixed with his invectives against Ferdinand 
VII. praii^jof another Govemn^ent which he (Mr. Canning) 
could not allow to be altogether just. In the Cortes there 
were certainly individuals of great virtues and splendid 
talents ; but he denied that there was any great difference 
between the two Governments with respect to fondness 
for English interests, or attachment to Englisifi alliance. 
And with respect to the colonies, the Cortes bad unques> 
tionably shown themselves to be the hardest task-masters, 
and to be more disposed to fix and perpetuate the yoke 
of slavery than Ferdinand. 13 ut the business of the 
House that night was, not to consider the character of 
any individual monarch or government, but to consider 
what was the duty of Great Britain in the pending contest. 
The House had determine, first, if the existing laws of 
the country would enable her tp maintain her neutrality ; 
secondly, if the repeal of those laws would leave the power 
of maintmning that neutrality ; and thirdly, if both the 
former questions were negatived, whether the proposed ... 
measure was one which it was fit to adopt. The question 
was not whether it would be better that we were under no 
obligation to Spain, but, being under the obligation im- 
posed by th^ treaty* of 181 -^ whether a dry and strict 
observance^of nominal neutrality was giving her^all Mib.V'):'* 
from that treaty, she had a right to expect*. Until the 
honourable and learned gentleman could ^^rail the seal 
fi^m off that bond,” he could not free England from the 
obligation wlfich he had described. He (Mr. Canning) 
might wish there hkd been no such obligation. The* terms 
of the treaty were, however, by np means liable to the censures 
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cast on thein by the honourable and learned gentleman; 
for at the time the treaty was executed, the colonies had 
not assumed an independent character, and therefore cf*'*.^d • 
be spoken of in that ti*eaty only as the revolted ctilohies of 
Spain. The honourable and learned gentleman had dwelt 
on the advantages to be dei;jved by Great Britain from the 
success of the South Americans; but were he even in the 
emancipated condition of the honourable and learned gen. 
tlemaii in speaking on this subject, he might nevertheless 
hesitate to say whether any prospects which the support of 
the cause hf South America held out, ought to induce this 
country to depart from her neutrality. If the acts of 
George II. were simply to be repealed, there vras no power 
in the law of this country by which an infraction of neutrality 
on the part of British subjects could be prevented. Was 
there, he would ask, any thing incompatible with the spirit 
of liberty in enabling a government to lay such a restraint 
on the action of its own subjects as might insure the obser- 
vance of perfect neutrality towards t'jK) belligerents. If 
there was, how happened it that the honourable and learned 
gentleman approved so cordially of the proclamation of 
1817 ? In that proclamation, which was the only public 
* act of the British Government on the subject, a spirit of 
strict impartiality had been exhibited. Contemplating the 
character of that proclamation, what right had any man to 
infer that the feelings and opinions of Government had 
undergone a change on the Subject ? • “ 

■ ,-C hc htmourable and learned gentleman had eited many 
instances frofti history, in which the subjects of this country 
had beemnot only permitted, bpt encouraged by the Go- 
vernment to enter into the service of foreign stat^, and 
had sometimes even been thereby brought iitto the field to 
comb&t with each other. The fact wds indisputable ; but 
. the honourable and learned gentleman*^ was not to be told 
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that in respect to ^lilitary service and enterprise a great 
c^iange had taken place in the tone, and temper, and state of 
Eu'rj)pe since the times of Elizabeth and Janies I. In 
those times, there was a general thirst for military glory 
pervading all Europe. The profession of arms, instead of 
being a dut^ and task impost^ upon the people, was a 
proud and honourable profession. Since those times a 
most material alteration had taken place ;* but it was not 
the policy of governments, but the temper of the people 
which had undergone the change. Formerly a spirit of 
adventurous enterjirisc was cherished and sanctioned, which 
would not now be deemed justifiable. The usages of 
modern Eurppe did not recognize such proceedings as those 
adverted to by the honourable and learned gentleman. It 
surely could not be forgotten that in 1794 this country 
complained^ of various breaches of neutrality (though much 
inferior in degree to those now under consideration), com- 
mitted on the part of subjects of the United States of 
America.. What vvas the conduct of that nation in conse- 
quence ? Did it resent the comj^laint as an infringement of 
its independence? Did it refuse to take such steps as 
would insure the immediate observance of neutrality? 
Neither. In 1795, immediately* after the application from 
the British Government, the liegislaturc of the Uilited 
States passed an act, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, the 
engagement of American citizens in the armies of any bel- 
ligerent poweiP. Was tliat th<? only instance of the kind ? 
It was bublast year that the United States pasjM aSw;fcV 
by which the act of 1795 was confirmed in every respect, 
again prohibiting the engagement of their citizens in the 
servic^ of any foreign pokrer; and pointing dbtinctly to 
the service of Spain, or the South American provinces. 
The honourable afid learned gentleman, he was sui%, was 
not one of those wHb would exclaim, ** Aye, but America 
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had good reason for acting as she did, for she bad the ces- 
sion of Florida in view.” What the motivjes of America 
were for that proceeding he could not say ; he disbelj^ed 
in the existence of those which were imputed to her. ' But, 
without anticipating the decision of the House that evening, 
of this he was convinced, tl^at if a similar cession were held 
out to this country as the price of the bill under con- 
sideration, the !f{ouse would reject the bill with indignation, 
tainted as it would be by such an offer of advantage. 
What would be the result if the House refused to arm 
Government with the means of maintaining neutrality.^ 
Government would then possess no other power than that 
which they exerted two years ago, and exerted in vain. 
The House would do well to reflect seriously on this before 
they placed Government in so helpless a situation. Did 
the honourable and learned gentleman really thipk it would 
be a wholesome state of things that troops for foreign 8er> 
vice should be parading about the streets of the metropolis, 
without any power on the part of Guv^nment ta interfere 
to prevent it ? At that very moment such was the case in 
some parts of the empire ; and he had little doubt but that 
in a very short time the practice would be extended to 
. London. If a foreigner should chance to come into any 
of ctur ports, and see all tlus«mighty armament equipping 
for fenreigu service, he would naturally ask, ** With what 
nation »are you at war ?” The answer would be, “ with 
none.” “ For what purpost then,” he woiild say, “ are 
tnxSjgs levied, and by whom ?” The reply of course 
must be, ** They are not levied by Government, nor is it 
known for what service they are intended ; but, be the ser- 
vice what it may. Government cannot interfere.” yiTould 
not all that give such a foreigner a high idea* of the exccl- 
lence df the English Constitution ? Would it not suggest 
to him that, for all the ordinary purpd^ of a state, there 
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was no Government in England ? Did the honourable and 
learned gentleman not think that the allowing of arma- 
ments to be fitted out in this country against a foreign 
power, was a just cause of war P He knew well indeed that, 
from the exhaustion of Spain, we were perfectly secure 
from hostility in that quarter., That consideration, how- 
ever, afforded a complete reply to the taunt that had been 
thrown out against Ministers, that they allowed themselves 
to be dictated to by Spain. But it was precisely because 
Spain was weak — ^because her resentment could be attended 
with no practical inconvenience — that they were (fesirous to 
discharge the duties of neutrality towards her the more 
scrupulous!]^. The maxim of ** do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you,” was as applicable to 
politics as to morals. Did the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman recollect the celebrated, Momoire Justiheatif which 
was understood to have been drawn up for the government 
of the day by Mr. Gibbon, previous to the war with 
France, during our contest with the American colonies ? 
The language of tliat documen^t was such, that if it were 
to appear for the first time at the present moment, it might 
be considered as the memorial of the Spanish Ambassador, 
addressed to the Government aof this country. In that 
paper it was stated, that ageivts ^rom our American coldnies 
had endeavoured to penetrate into and settle in the different 
states in Europe, but that it was only in France they found 
an asylum, h«$pes, and assistance. That the French mer- 
chants furnished America, not only with useful 
sary merchandise, but even with saltpetre,* gunpowder, 
ammunition, arms, and artillery ; and loudly declared that 
tliey were assured not mei^ly of impunity, but even of the 
protection and favour of tlie Ministers of the court of 
Versailles. “ The marks of these facts, which could be 
considered only as Aanifest breaches of the faith of treatiesi 
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multiplied continually, and tlic diligence of the King’s 
Ambassador to communicate his complaints and proofs to 
the Court of Versailles, did not leave them the sha^ful 
and humiliating resource of appearing ignorant of what was 
carried on and daily repeated in the very heart of the 
country.” If we wished support the South Americans, 
because it might be profitable to do so, let us take the 
manly course adopted by France on the occasion to which 
he had Just alluded ; let us fairly come forward and favour 
the cause of the Spanish insurgents, and let us not think 
that, bcc£tuse we did not take that manly course, cither 
Spain or any power on earth would believe that the ope- 
rations now going on in this country were not^connived at 
and encouraged by the Government. It was the d(x;trine 
laid down by the English Government itself that was now 
on its trial. This country ^was now called upon to say 
whether it would act on its own asserted principles. Those 
acts which the bill under the consideration of Parliament 
tended to repress, were acts which, ii^the document put 
forth by England forty years ago, were termed “ a manifest 
breach of the law of nations.” He would appeal to the 
House, whether, having at the period to which he alluded 
held this language to France with reference to her conduct 
towards America, we could* nqfv, without the grossest inde> 
cency, be guilty of such tergiversation as to say, that, 
although the French were then wrong, we were now right ; 
and that because, forsooth, ^orty years had ^^elapsed since 
■pu pideclaration. and because we now wished to take a con- 
trary course, bn the pretence of strong and ungovernable 
feeling? .Was it possible that we could falsify our own 
doctrines in so barefaced a manner, and be guilty of ^uch a 
dishonourable abandonment of principle on the ground of a 
suppo^ convenience? Could we with our eyes open 
suffer such a stain to be put on our ifutional character as 
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thus to act in direct contradiction to our own recordeti 
opinions? If, the King of Spain — ^be he who or what he 
might — w'as in any one thing the faithful representative of 
universal Spain in Europe, it was evidently in the conduct 
which he observed towards the Spanish colonies. In South 
Americai^politics, the people off Spain and Ferdinand were 
identified ; and if that monarch should sign and confirm 
South American independence, he woidti inevitably lose 
the affection of his subjects, if he had as many virtues as 
the honourable and learned gentleman imputed to him 
crimes. lie was not himself disposed — God forbiff — to view 
without emotion the march of liberty throughout the globe, 
heating down oppression where it for centuries had reared 
its almost consecrated head ; but w'hilst sucli were his feeh 
ings in a good and virtuous cause, lie could not think of 
cudangeriyg our own invaluable advantages, by suffering 
an exhibition to take place, perhaps in the very metrojx)lis, 
revolting to the decency of the nation ; namely, the array and 
ostentatious parad^ in our streets of ignorant and undisci- 
plined individuals, arming to sqrve against a foreign power. 
Did he ask Englishmen to assist in rivetting the fetters of 
South America ? No. He only wished tliem to allow things ^ 
to take their own course. It wtis impossible to $uppo.so that 
affairs there could be restoreil to the state in which they'were 
before the contest. That was morally impossible. The 
causes which w'erc in operation must one day or other 
produce a reSidt, th* expression of which he^should restrain 
himself fnom indulging in. He was, however, m^UukvIbu^ 
that neither the House nor the nation shoul'd be deceivcfl, 
either by the show of nyignanimity diat was displayed in 
taking up the cause, or* by any unfounded notion of the 
advantage w^iich this country might derive from es|X)using 
and forwarding the cause of the Indej)endent8.* This 
country saved EuTopcan Si^tin : the fact was indelibly re- 
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corded in the page of history ; but did Spain believe or 
acknowledge it ? England , by her exertions, flight establish 
the liberties of South America; but would the Indepcn* 
dents allow that she had done so ? No ; all the Brentford 
armies that could possibly be transported from hence to 
South America, would bc^considcred but as fl^es on the 
wheel ; and he would prophecy that those deluded men 
who flocked to fhat land of milk and honey, full of the idea 
of the glory they would achieve, and of the rich harvest 
they would reap, would soon find that all their mighty 
expectatidkis were groundless, and woidd return as much 
disappointed as the statesman who, in former times, em- 
barked from this country in quest of the El D^'rado. By 
the constitution of the Indejiendent states (if such they 
might be called) foreigners were declared to be incapable 
of holding any offices of honour or emolument in South 
America. That was the first off'spring of the deliberations 
of a people asserting what were called liberal [irinciples ; 
and it might be taken as a fair sample >of the pretensions 
they had to call on the peqole of other countries for coun- 
tenance and aid in their career of liberality. The volumes 
of private correspondence from that country were open to 
-all. Was there one, he would ask, of our countrymen 
therd, posses»ng any talents, who had not become an object 
of jealousy and hatred, who had not been exposed to 
insulting treatment from his rivals, and who, if found re- 
fractory, had not been thrdwn iuto a dung&tn? With a 
^rfa?t..knj2wledge of the.se dreadful and melancholy facts, 
was Government to stand idle, and see these gallant men, 
deserving a much better fate, huj^rying away to experience 
nothing but hatred, punishment, and degradation ? Iwwas a 
most indispensable duty on the part of Governiflent to apply 
|o Parliament for the means of stopping the progress of the 
evil. A great trade was at present carrying on between 
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Jamaica and the adjoining continent. That trade would 
he placed in jeopardy by the force lately fitted out by Sir 
Gregor M‘Gregor. He undoubtedly thought Uiat ulti- 
mately there would be a great and gradually increasing 
commercial intercourse between this country and South 
America ; but to furnish goods with the one hand, while 
holding the Word with the other, was likely to promote 
that trade as little as tlic happiness of the Original natives 
had been improved by the offer of the biblc in the one hand, 
and the sword in the other. He was not disposed to take 
advantage of the argument which might be founded on the 
character of the Insurgent states. Whether an acknow- 
ledged or an unacknowledged power, he would maintain 
towards South America the strictest good faith ; he would 
cultivate her friendship by every fair and legitimate means ; 
but not by recruiting her armies with our soldiers — not by 
committing a breach of faith towards old Spain. He was 
convinced that if Parliament now denied to the Exeqptive 


Government the power of maintaining neutrality, instead 
of accelerating, they would retard the period of a stable 
and permanent connection between this country and South 
America. Ministers did not apply to Parliament for this 
aid until they had tried without, effect all the means which 
were in their power ; if they^ whre not now vested witlv the 
requisite authdrity, if before next summer the country 
should exhibit the scandalous and disgraceful sqene of 
lawless bands of arme^ men, raided for foreign service, parad- 
ing through the .streets, let not Ministers be bl amed ; /or 
they had warned Parliament of the danger, and had^lled 
on them to prevent it. Ministers had done their duty in 
bringi^ forward the pi^sent measure to maintain the 
neutrality and honour of the country. If their conduct 
cast a blot on its character (which might easily be asserted, 
but which he trusted would be difficult of proof) ; if they- 
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were detected in the abuse of the power entrusted to them 
by any act of partiality towards either side, it would bb 
competent to Parliament to recal tliat power, and to con- 
fide it to others who might bo considered capable of ex- 
ercising it more conscientiously. 

The House resolved it^lf into a Committee, and the 
several clauses of the bill were agreed to. 


ON THE PRINCE REGENT’S SPEECH. 

ADJOUKKKU DKBATE. 

NOVEMBER 24th, 1819. 


Address at the Opening of the Scsswn^ Nov. 1,819. 

“ That an humble Address be presented to hi.s Royal 
Plighness the Prince liegcnt, to return the thanks of this 
House to His Royal Highness for his most gracious speech 
from the Throne. * 

“ To express to His Royal Highness the great concern 
with which we receive the intimation of the continuance of 
His Majesty’s lamented indisposition.^ * 

‘‘ To t^urfc His Royal Highness that we leara with the 
"deepest }tgret that the seditiou.s practices so long prevalent 
in some of the manufacturing districts of the country, 
have been continued with increased activity since we were 
last assembled in Parliament ; that they haye led to pro- 
ceedii}gs incompatible with the peaceful habits of the indus- 
• tnous classes of the community ; and, that a spirit is now 
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fully manifested utterly hostile to the Constitution of this 
kfngdom, and aiming not only at the change of those poli- 
tical institutions which have hitherto constituted the pride 
and security of this 'country, but at the subversion of the 
rights of property, and of all order in society. 

« To retjirn our thanks to His, Royal Highness for his 
gracious intention to lay before Parliament the necessary 
information on this subject ; and to assure His*Royal High- 
ness, that we shall not fail to apply our immediate and 
most anxious attention to the consideration of such mea- 
sures as may be found requisite for the counteractibn and 
suppression of a system, which, if not effectually checked, 
must bring cqjifusion and ruin on the nation. 

To thank His Royal Highness for having directed the 
Estimates for tlie ensuing year to be laid before us. 

' “ To assure Ills Royal Highyess, that while wo regret 

the necessity of providing for tlie protection of the lives and 
projierty of His Majesty’s loyal subjects by any addition to 
<mr military force, we shall be happy to find tliat the 
arrangements for this purpose havy been made in the man- 
ner likely to be least burthensomc to the country.” 

Mr. C-ANNiNct began by saying, that, unusual as wa.s 
the course wdiich had been purjue’ll the preceding night, in 

1 1 am notable to state positively whether this speech— eloquently 
illustr.itive of the state of the country at this period — was revised by 
Mr. Canning ; it rarlaiulyTiears all tlie marks of havyig undergone 
his corrcction-*-cxcept that, if corrected by liini, contrary 
neral and approved practice, it was permitted to stand, as it is now 
published, in the third person. ^ He was perfectly sensible of the 
advantage gf having his sjiccchcs I'eportedin the first person, which, 
ni his opinion, brought the speaker, as it were, directly and per- 
sonally before the reader, and imparted a pleasing zest to the pcPusal 
t’l his sentiments. — E di'AOK. 
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consenting to the adjournment of a debate on the Address, 
he could not help congratulating the House on that devia- 
tion from the ordinary rules of its proceedings; for, the 
technical parliamentary difficulty being once gotten over, 
he felt it to be of the utmost importance that the vote to 
which they were to come ^on this occasion, should not have 
been adopted without the fullest and most paticni discussion. 
They had n8w before them all the different classes of 
opinion which prevailed in the House, with respect to the 
Address and the Amendment; and with respect to the 
generaHitate of the country — ^a state which, to most persons, 
appeared alarming, and to all perplexing and difficult. 
Those gentlemen who held cheap the perils described in the 
Address, would act manfully if they either voted against it, 
or proposed an Amendment expressive of their opinion ; but 
he could not comprehend^ the reasoning or the {>olicyof. 
those who were prepared to vote for the Address, and yet 
to tack to it such an Amendment as that now proposed. 

He wduld ask of those, who were for mixiiyr together 
sentiments so incongruous — ^whether the first necessity of 
the time were not to put down the revolutionary spirit 
which had spread throughout the country ? If that were 
admitted, he would ask»next, whether the decision of the 
House upon this night >^ou}d not go forth with tenfold au- 
thority, if unaccompanied by the mitigating appendage pro- 
posed by the Right Honourable Gentleman ?* Would not 
the original Address, if veted unanjmously, without quali- 
fication* or addition, carry to the minds of those whose de- 
signs it pledged the House to crush, more complete con- 
viction of the serious determination of the House to effect 
that purpose, than if reinforc^ by all the denunciations 
conveyed in the first part of the Amendment, tolbe after- 
wards weakened by the vague and unsatisfactory expres- 

Mr, Tierney. 
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sions with which the Amendment concluded ? It was true, 
tbht in the first part of the Amendment, the turbulent and 
disaffected were rebuked in phrases of even more asperity 
perhaps than any contained in the original Address ; but, 
in the concluding part, a certain sympathy was expressed, 
if not with ^he projects which the disaffected had in view, 
at least with the prindples on which those j^rojects were 
professed to be framed. Now, refinements were not readily 
understood by the multitude. Many of the disaffected, or 
of the misled, might conceive, however erroneously, that 
pcrstins who could in any degree approve or countenance 
thc'ir principles, w'ould be ready, if not to lend their assist- 
ance towards the accomplishment of their objects, at least 
to see the accomplishment of them without regret. They 
might construe’ any expression, however guarded, of a 
Common feelipg, into encouragement, if not into co-opera- 
tion ; especially when they compared what was passing in 
that House with what had recently taken place cl^whcre. 
For was it not a fact that the Radicals^ (as he was obliged 
to call them, though he hoped by scMsie laborious periphrasis 
to avoid the term in future), could boast of having been 
associated in a public meeting with the first names in the 
land? that the possessors of thoijfi names, blessed with 
wealth, distinguislied by title, ‘elevated by honours, the 
hoast of the country, the ornament of mankind- --had stood 
side by side with them on the same stage, trembling fof a 
hearing, and only*obtainmg that gface by their intercession ? 
Ihd not the Badical Keformers recollect all this ? ar*d* i«d * 
they not recollect further, that these mighty aristocrats, in 
catering upon a discussion in Yhich two distinct topics were 
involved, op one of which they agreed with the Radical 
Reformers, whilt? they widely differed from them on the 
®ther, had consented, (oh ! shame to rank, property, and 
“ftstocracy !) for the salce of a little paltry triumph over 

•M 2 
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their political adversaries, to keep out of sight the to{nc on 
which they difiered from their new allies, and to put forward 
exclusively that on which they agreed ? They agreed that 
there ought to be an inquiry into the proceedings at Man- 
chester — a subject unquestionably of great importance, 
(and regarding which it, would be seen, in what he should 
say presently, that he (Mr. C.) felt.- as deeply and acutely 
as any man)5— but still a question of insulated importance, 
of comparatively narrow range and limited consequences ; 
they disagreed upon the wide subject of Farliamentaiy 
ReforBi. 

As to the importance of this last subject of difference, 
what was the sense of those who had moved the proposed 
amendment.^ What were the words of the amendment, 
regarding the schemes of the Radical Reformers P “ That the 
House express tlieir repro^)ation of the attempts which have 
been made to persuade the suffering classes of the people 
to seek relief from their distress in schemes injurious to 
themselves, dangerous to the public quiet, and, inconsistent 
with the security of tjie Constitution.” Thus, then, it 
appeared that those exalted individuals shared the honours 
of the hustings widi men, whom they considered as enter- 
taining projects “ dangerous to the public quiet, and incon- 
sistent with the security of /he Constitution and that witli 
such men they combined their votes oti another question, 
throwing entirely out of their view that by which the public 
quiet and ^the Constitution were, rin thek- opinion, endan- 
This conduct was the more extraor(jinary if com- 
pared with the doctrines which had been preached in this 
debate, regarding the duties of the great towards the lower 
orders of the people. Dcai kindly and openlj^with them 
(it had been said) ; endeavour to convince, them of their 
mistakes ; argue with them calmly and temperately ; cod 
they will, no doubt, listen with patience, and acknowledge 
and retract theii? errors,” How, had these doctrines been 
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mlucscd to practice? When was there a more golden, a 
moVe glorious, opportunity for acting inx)n them than that 
afforded by the Yorkshire Meeting ? and how liad it been 
employed ? Had any atteniyit Injcn made at that meeting to 
argue with the lladical Hefornicrs, and to convert them 
from their 4^,erptical tenets ? If due advantage had been 
taken of that happy moment, what a signal service would 
the Aristocracy t)f the York Meeting have rendi'rcd to their 
contemporaries and to posterity ! If they had sacrificed 
much in feeling, much in dignity j by the mortifying awi- 
(lition in rvliich they had placed themselves; all these 
sacrifices, and more, if more cmild be, would liavc been 
wisely made and well recompensed, had they seized the 
opyiortunity of rendering new laws uimecessary, by the all- 
yx)werful effect* of reason and eloquence in converting or 
putting down, tlie mislcaders of the people. Hut they did 
no such thing. They rebuke, indeed, and lecture the 
Radical Reformers ! No, no. They knew better than to 
risk such a •liberty. They met under a contract (whether 
written or tacit he would not affirm^, that the great question 
on which they fundamentally differed from the Radical 
Reformers should not be brought into discussion; and there 
being but two questions for deli^ration, — the one. Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the oth^r, the calling of Parliament 
together for the purpose of inquiring into the proceedings 
at Manchester, — the first they consented entirely to “slur 
over ; and with *a mosPwhiinsica? waste of timrv proceeded 
to debate the second, although the newspapers of t!ivi3ay 
must have apprized them that Parliament was already 
called. Surely many of tlypse who supported the'rcsolu- 
tions at York, must now in their con.scieDces believe that 
the effect of that meeting had been to give encouragenient 
to those very schemes which the amendmentr under con- 
sideration now rebiikctl with so wholesome a severity. 
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Mk. Lyttleton rose to order, and said “ That the im* 
putation of a motive, such as that stated by the right 
honourable gentleman, was disorderly.” 

The Speaker observed, “ That to impute a motive was 
certainly disorderly ; but, in his apprehenrion, the right 
honourable gentleman did not put his argum^**! with that 
intention.” 

Mr. Canning i*osumed. “ Most certainly. Sir, you have 
taken the just view of the puqiort of my observation. I 
said distinctly, the effect of the York Meeting, not the 
intention. I say further, or rather I repeat, that I equally 
believe, that the effect^ not the intention, of qualifying 
the Address to the Throne with the proposed Amendment, 
would be to encourage the ln)j)es of the Radical Reformers, 
not to damp them ; notwithstanding the wholesome rebuke 
wliich I have admitted one passage of the amendment trf 
convey.” 

The great point of difference, between the Address and 
the Amendment, was, the notice bestowed by the Amend- 
ment upon the late trans*ictions at Manchester. Mr. Can- 
ning entreated the House, before they suffered themselves 
to be led away by all the declamation upon this question, to 
review the course which it had taken before it was brought 
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ulider the consideration of Parliament. I-iet every honour- 
able member reflect on his own previous feelings on that 
question, even up to yesterday ; and ask himself whether 
the legality^ of the meeting of the l^flth of August were not 
on which he expected the discussion to turn ; and 
by the decision of which was to be determined — whether 
or no .there were any grounds, either for a parliamentary 
inquiry, or for any, and what, further proceedi^igs on the 
subject ? '* 

And what was now the state of that question of legoitty ? 
Was it not settled in the mind of c'<'ery impartial man, m 
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the way directly contrary to that which, before the meeting 
df Parliament, Jiad l)een so confidently presumed ? As his 
.honourable and learned friend (Mr. Scarlett) had this night 
qualified the opinion which he, (Mr. C.) in common with» 
he believed, a great majority of the House, understood him 
to declarwp jhe preceding night’s debate, he would not be 
so di.scourteous as to dwell on the impression ^hich the first 
statement of that opinion had produced upon his mind. 
Undoubtedly, he (Mr. C.) had understood his honourable 
and learned friend to subscribe to the opinion that the 
meeting of the 1 ()th of August was UUged ; and he had 
congratulated himself on the accession of an authority 
which, if second, was only second, to that of the right 
honourable and learned gentleman over the way (Mr. Plun- 
kett), who had with such clearness and force argued and 
* estaldished distt opinion. But if his honourable and 
learned friend had not thought fit to give a positive opinion 
that the meeting was illegal at least, he had not ventured to 
state an opinion to die contrary. His honourable and 
learned friend desired to withheVd the expression of any 
opinion at all ; and he (Mr. C.) bad no right to disturb 
the tranquil state of neutrality in which his honourable and 
learned friend had placed himself. But what was to be 
thought of that neutrality — M4iat inference but one could 
be draw'n from it — when, after such an argument as that 
of the right honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. PI un- 
belt), corrobbrafed by the opinions of his (Mr. Q.’s) honour- 
able and learned friends (the Attorney and ?5^;#:tor 
General) who sat near him, and not yet denied by any 
lawyer who had spoken, his jionourable and learned friend 
was satisfied to be silent, and to leave the question without 
the benefit of hil authority either way ? The right honour- 
able and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunkett) himself a host, 
bad pledged his autliority and his reputation ^ a lawyer. 
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(pledges of which the House and the United Kingdom 
know, and posterity will acknowledge the value,) that tli'e 
meeting of the ICth of August was an illegal meeting. Tlte 
honourable and learned gentlemen (the Attorney and 
Solicitor General) who sat near him (of whose talents he 
(Mr. C.) would not speak in the languagp > ^lich they 
deserved, only because sitting where ’ they did, it might be 
considered as the language of partiality,) they too had 
pledged their reputation as lawyers to the same opinion. 
On the opjtosite side, not one learned gentlbman had staked 
his reputation on the o])iriion that the meeting was legal; 
not one learned gentleman had hinted that he held such 
an opinion ; no not one. If then there were v.^lue in autho- 
rities, that value, whether taken by weight, or by tale, was 
on the side of the illegality of the meeting ; while in the 
opposite scale would be found only a negative quantity, the 
unexplained hesitation of hi.s honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Scarlett). If there were any lawyer in the House 
who yet lingered, and would not, w^li the frankness of his 
leamed friends, stake his^reputiition on his opinion, Mr. C. 
could only say that such Icjimed gentleman (whoever he 
might be) took a.s little advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by the Meeting .of Parliament, for correcting erro- 
nk)us doctrines, as the wMgs had taken of the Meeting at 
York. 

Such then was the state of the Manchester question, as it 
stood now'j^after tvro evenings’ di&ussioii, compared with 
thatrW' which it stood ten, nay, two days ago.* 

But the necessity of a Parliamentary Inquiry into that 
matter ’•had been rested on fwo grounds; first, on the 
violation of the Constitution, by an illegal dispersion of a 
legal mect’mg; and secondly, on the tiemands of the 
country. The first ground the House would, perhaps, 
think pretty well dispost^d of ; at least lUitU some sage of 
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the law should gather courage to dispute the doctrine, yet 
linquestioued ,in this debate, that the meeting was not a 
legal but an illegal meeting. And what if it should turn 
out upon examination, that the second ground was in fact 
identical with the first ? Let the House take a view of the 
llesolutVpns of some of the principal meetings which had 
been bolden in diffbrent parts of the country ; and let it be 
seen on what grounds they had rested this*call for Parlia- 
mentary Incpiiry. He would, with permission, mention a 
few of them briefly to the House. 

First came the Westminster Meeting, rcsohhig, that 
“ the late meeting at Manchester was a legal meeting,” that 
“ the pe()[Je were laivfuUij assembled;” next, the Common 
Council of London — “ a meeting legalhj assembled 
Halifax, “ illegal dispersion of a meeting convened according 
to htto l.ewes, “ the meetiiJg at Manchester, on the Kith 
of August, was atrktly leged and constituUmial — South- 
wark, St. John’s Parish, — “ perfectly legal and constitit- 
rioMfl^;”»Ilichiuond, leged.” — Carlisle; “ our countrymen 
legally assembled at ManchesttV-” — Cumberland ; the right 
of assembling “ in a legal manner” ap^iears to have been 
violated. — York, county, “ a meeting legcdly assembled.”-— 
Reading ; a perfectly leg(d> and constitutional meeting.” 
London, St. Leonard’s Parish ; “ legcdly assembled.” — 
London, St. Clement’s Parish ; peaceably assembled for 
a hgal and constitutional purpose.” — Durham, county ; 
“ Ugady assembled.” — Durlftun, city ; (more cautiously) 
“ a meeting legcdly, as it seems, assembled.” — DevonjCoonty, 
Club ; (more cautiously still) “ we have not yet learnt by 
what act the people assembled at Manchester Jmd placed 
them^lvcs out of tJie pofe of the law.” Sheflield ; (in the 
like striun) *** as Jar as appears to us, conducted legcdly.'"’ 
Norfolk ; (with similar reserve) “ a meeting not pifvved to 
he illegal.” Tln^e were abundance of other Resolutions 
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affirming the same opinion with more or less of confidence ; 
but he had troubled the House with instances enough, td 
show the general prevalence of the notion, that the meeting 
at Manchester was a le^al meeting. 

Now allowing all due weight to the authority of those 
Resolutions, yet, as they turned out to have b^R<;founded 
in mistake, was it not to be fairly presumed that the meet- 
ings which passed them had been taken by surprise ; and 
had, under an entire misconception, come to decisions 
which they themselves would now admit to be no longer 
maintaiifable ? 

But it was not in matters of law only, tliat the meetings 
in the country appeared to have been misled. 'It was im- 
possible to overlook those flagrant misrepresentations of 
fact, by which the public mind had been worked up to a 
fearful state of irritation. It |iad happened to him (Mr.C.) 
to take the reports of a part of the dmly press on these 
transactions in the gross; a course of reading which 
brought exaggerations and contradictions into view, much 
more clearly than a perusai. from day to day. The first 
thing that had convinced him of the extreme caution with 
which the testimony of these records was to be received, 
was an allegation, that the* magistrates of Manchester were 
necessarily actuated by hostile* feelings towards the })cople, 
from the circumstance of their being generally “ master- 
manufacturers.’^ His connet^don with Liverpool had given 
him acquaintance enough with the general s^te of things 
^in Laiua^iire, to make him quite sure that, however true 
such a circumstance might have been in any other county, 
it could not be so in the county of Lancaster ; it being (as 
he had often heard, and had Had some opportunities of 
knowing) an invariable rule in that county, not to put into 
the cofnmission of the peace persons connected with the 
manufacturing establishments. No person, who had ever 
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conversed with a Lancashire man, but might have informed 
liiraself of this rule; and surely no honest man would 
have hazarded such an allegation without inquiry. That 
care, at least, every man was bound to take, before he 
asserted a fact to the injury of his neighbour; especially 
when th^^'])r^judicc excited by the statement was to extend 
to the remotest verge of the kingdom, and to hold up those 
who were the objects of it to abhorrence and detestation. 
The allegation, however, passed current for some days; 
then, indeed, came an acknowledgment that it was in- 
correct ; accompanied, however, with the observatlibn, that 
tliough the master manufacturers were not in the commis- 
sion of the* peace, the argument built on that assumption 
was not the less true. Mow many persons must have read 
that assertioh, who, perhaps, to that hour, were not aw^are 
of its untruth ! How many per^sons in the country, remained 
even up to the meeting of Parliament, under the influence 
of that alarming hut delusive impression ! Was it not 
obvious that such an impression must materially have in- 
fluenced the UcsolutioDs of aby meeting where it was 
received as true ? In that pro})ortion, therefore, was a 
deduction to be made from the authority of all such 

Resolutions. •* 

» 

But w'as this the only misrepresentation ? By no mdhns. 
At the meeting of the city of York came forward an 
honourable gentleman (the member for that city), for 
whose generat character and Conduct he (Mr. C.) enter- 
tained tho highest respect, and stated, that thefsabresTof 
the cavalry were sharpened with a view to the conflict of 
the 16th of August. It jwas unnecessary to say* that this 
information from such a man came with a weight absolutely 
overwhelming. Afterwards, tlie honourable gentleman was 
convinced that • he had been led to assert .what was not 
founded on fact; atid, like an honourable and upright man 
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as he was, he publicly retracted it. He could do no more. 
But, in the mean time, the Resolutions at York had' 
passed ; and who could estimate the share whidi such an 
assertion, made when it Avas made, must have had in pro- 
ducing that temper in the meeting Avhich sanctioned those 
Resolutions ? Persons who had read the statemot^A might 
be subsequently disabused by the correction ; and, so far 
as they Avere concerned, the mischief might therefore bo 
cured : but could any man calculate the extent to which 
such a statement, while it remained uncontradictod, must 
have act^d on the public feeling at many otlier meetings 
than that at which it was hrst promulgated? Another 
honourable gentleman, the member for Norfolk^ had been 
led into a like error, purely tinintentional, no doubt, but 
calculated like the former to do extensive mischief, rcsjiect- 
ing a Avoman said to have, been saA^cd by ajt oflicer of 
dragoons from the barbarous rage of the yeomanry cavalry. 
The honourable gentleman had taken an opportunity, in 
this debate, to disavow the authority on which he told this 
story. He had done rightly. But what might not have 
been the effect and operation of the story in the mean 
time? 

Deduct, therefore, the amount of the impression made by 
the^, and abundance of othec similar fables ; deduct the 
effect of the persuasion (the assumed, uncontrov'crted, and 
unquestioned persuasion) that the Manchester meeting was 
a legal nieetin^ ; and then jVidge, whether pdblic meetings, 
pruce^ijig to discussion under such influences, eould have 
decided with ‘equity and temper; whether avc should not 
do those meetings the greatest possible injustice if we were 
to imagine that they would, under better information, per- 
severe in decisions so unfairly and surreptitiously obtained ? 
** No^ Sir, it is not till all the meetings which assembled 
aluring the prevalence of these mistakes and delusions, 
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shall have ro-resolved all their resolutions, with the full know- 
ledge that the, Manchester meeting was iUegfd — that the 
magistrates were not “ master manufacturers” — that the 
swords of the yeomanry were not sharpened with a view to 
'the iCth of August, and that the horrible stories, of which 
that related by the member for Norfolk is a specimen, were 
not true, that we can have a pretence for granting a Par- 
liamentary impiiry, on the ground that lihe country de- 
mands it. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, the meeting at Manchester was at- 
tended with great and grievous calamities. Much' buffering 
was occasioned by it to all classes of the inhabitants of that 
place ; an(l the loss of lives which occurred in the disper- 
sion of the assembly must be deplored by every mind that 
has the smallest tincture of humanity. In deploring those 
occurrences, I yield to no m^n living. But I know how 
cautiously I must deal with matters of this kind. I know 
well the nature of the artifices too successfully practised by 
those wl» endeavour to pervert the public judgment by 
the slander of individual character. Ea>perto credite. The 
process is of this kind : — An incendiary narrator of what 
passed at Manchester, afiirms, perhaps, that ^ one hundred 
persons were slain.’ Suppose, indignant at this extravagant 
falsehood, I answer, * No, n», not a hundred ; the nufiibcr 
of sufferers was six only.’ ‘ Six onl?j !’ is then the excla- 
mation, * O barbarian ! it is thus that you trifie with the 
sacrifice of liAuion life !’ Thift, Sir, is the jeommon trick. 
It consists in first putting forth a monstrous cx.^gg.crafion 
of calamity, for the express purpose of inviting contradic- 
tion ; and then holding ^up to public indignation the man 
who reduces the exaggeration to the reality, as if be were 
tl)e unfceling*defender and approver of whatever part of the 
calamity he does not deny. The trick is at last found out; 
but it has unhappily too often done its work for the day. 
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before detection. The agents who employ it know their 
lesson well. The school in which they learned it is that of 
the French Revolution. It is the old trick of 1794 and 
1796 ; the too^successful expedient of Marat and Robes- 
pierre. But, deplorable and extensive as the calamities of 
the 16th of August were, to whom arc they to attri- 
buted ? Is knot to those, w'ho, actuated by selfish motives 
of ambition — (bo, I will not say ambition ; I will not 
squander a word often applied to nobler aspirations on such 
base designs) — is it not to those >vho seek mischief for 
roischiefVt sake — who would let loose the whirlwind, though 
with the conscious incapacity to direct it — who would lay 
the fabric of S(x;ial order in ruin, not so much iQ the hope 
of rising upon that ruin, as for the satisfaction of contem- 
plating the havoc and desolation which they had made — 

; who, outcasts of society, would revenge thcmsplves upon 
society by scattering and dissolving the very elements of 
which it is composed ? Is it not to such persons — to the 
assemblers of those alarming multitudes, under the prepos- 
terous pretence of petition hr deliberation, but in fact for 
the purposes of intimidation and disorder — that are to be 
justly attributed all the consequences which follow upon 
assemblages so wantonly congregated, and upon passions 
so wickedly inflamed ? To tJufin the widowed mother and 
orphan child must trace their miseries! On t/ieir heads 
be for over fixed the responsibility of all the blood that has 

been shed !'’ *■ « 

« 

He came now to the speech of his HonoiiKtblc and 
Learned Frielid.* His Honourable and Learned Friend 
was far toq wise and too wary to pledge himself to an 
opinion in favour of the legality of the meeting of tb^ 1 6th 
of August: he knew well, moreover, that i^* any excess 

Sir J. MHckintosh. 
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had been committed in the dispersion of even an illegal 
meeting, the tribunals of the law were open for redress ; but 
being desirous, at the same time, of making out a case to 
show that the proceedings at Manchester ought to be made 
die subject of Parliamentary inquiry, he had been driven 
to the mq^t whimsical refinements in support of this propo- 
sition. Others had sjbated the magnitude of the question, 
as a cogent reason for the intervention of Pt^liament ; but 
his learned friend contended, on the contrary, that the 
subject was of so subtle a nature, that the searching minute- 
ness of Parliamentary investigation could alone beijr upon 
it with eftect. The powers of the House, like the proboscis 
of an elephant, were now to be expanded, to embrace the 
largest objects ; and again to be contracted, that they might 
lay hold of the smallest — they were to tear up an oak, or to 
I pick up a pin. Others had charged upon the magistrates 
the most atrocious wickedness — falsehood, treachery, wilful 
breach of law, and deliberate murder — ^and had contended, 
that the b^r of the House of Commons was the only tribunal 
whose jurisdiction was*sufficientl]|’ grand and awful to com- 
prehend the enormity of such crimes. His Honourable 
and Learned Friend, on the contrary, suggested that the 
guilt of the magistrates might po'isibly be no more than a 
small error in discretion ; anil U was, therefore, that 4ie 
thought the bar of the House of Commons the fit tribunal, 
as being the only one whose touch was fine enough to 
handle an ofPenee so delicate ani evanescent. 

Others hgdeontended that the courts of law wereiacomp». 
tenttotry the Magistrates; because — he knew notexactly why 
— ^the reason had never been very distinctly explained : but 
whatevey t might be, the force of it had been within these 
few days considerably abated by some blundering fellow, 
who, not being let into the secret — not being apprized *how 
great an object it was to keep such matters exclusively for 
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the cognizance of the House of Commons, — had actually 
moved for an information against the Coventry Magistrate^), 
for the dispersion of the meeting at Coventry; which 
motion the Court of King’s Bench had entertained. 
Now, it was quite obvious, that what could be done in the 
.case of Coventry, might be equally done in tlvR> case of 
Manchester ; so of that argument — tha incompetency of the 
Courts of J usticc — there was happily an end. His honour- 
able and learned friend, however, did not deny the com- 
petency of the Court of King’s Bench ; but he doubted 
whetheP that Court would condemn for any thing but mis- 
conduct ; and he wanted a trial, where error in discretion 
(if it could be substantiated) might assume thq. colour, and 
be visited with the penalties, of guilt ; and therefore was he 
for a trial in the House of Commons. Nay, his honour, 
able and learned friend, and others who had followed him, 
went further. They thought that even if there were no 
guilt at all, real or imaginary, substantial or constructive, 
still a trial in the House of Commons could do the Magis- 
trates no harm. Why shduld an innocent man fear a trial ? 
What more delightful, what more enviable, than the sen- 
sations of virtue under unmerited persecution His 
honourable and learned fiaend had singular notions of hap- 
piittss. A wise ancient had .wd — 

> “ Dici beatus, 

" Ante obitum nemo^supremaque funer:^ debet.” 

But bis*honourable and learned friend had dbund out, 
that even i|^ this life a man may be blessed beyond the ordi- 
nary lot ®f humanity. This excess of sublunary enjoyment 
was to be found (it seemed) in a public trial, wil^ a con- 
sciousness of innocence. Happy, happy Mr. Hastings! 
whoj*^for seven long years, continued in uninterrupted 
‘fruition of that which is now disa>vereU to be the consum- 
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matioii of Iniman felicity ! “ These?, Sir, are relinement'; 

which I confers I <lo not comprehend. If the magistrates 
have sinned against tlie law, the courts of law arc o|>eu to 
try them. If they arc innocent, I, for my jiart, will never 
'consent that an innocent man shall he draggwl daily befor<? 
our b’ar^fc.amidst the taunts of enemies, and under the mis- 
constructiim of the- public, with the consciousness of his 
itinocenct? alone to support him.” 

It appeai*cd to him (Mr. Canning) tliat even justice ought 
to Ih} dealt between man and man. In former times, and 
in other ctnmtries, (certainly never in this happ^ land,) 
favour and affection had been shown to the higher, in pr<*- 
fcrence to ^hc lower, classe.s of society. At present, in 
consccpioncc perhaps of one of those oscillations in the 
human mind -which succeed each other with reference to 
(wery subject of human interest, there appt?ared to be a 
prevalent disposition to presume in favour of the lower, 
against the higher, classes. He by no means blamed this 
dispositioi). If any inequalit 3 \werc allowed to exist, the 
preponderance ought* certainly ' to be on the side of the 
weak and unprotected. But equal justice was after all the 
wisest and lioiiestcst course. Now, what kind of equality 
wouhl be administered between^ those who assembled the 
illegal meeting of the 16th oS August, and those who tlis- 
persetl it, if the amendment proposed by the right honour- 
able gentleman were acceded to by the House.'* ‘riiose 

who had endeaVonred* to set thtf c<juntrv in a flame, would 

* 

be allowed, to traverse their indictments, ami to g<rtt 7 thdir 
trial at the period which might l)est please’ |heni ; — the 
magistrates, who had exerted themselves to defeat these 
niachina.^ns, would be allowed no choice, no challenge, 
hut would be put on their trial without delay. The former, 
berides being permitted to go to trial whep they fiked, 
would have the fitrtber advantage, that the witnesses* 
VOL. iv. , \ 

% 
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against them would be examined upon oath; while the 
latter, when' brought at a moment's warning jto the bar o£ 
the House of Commons, would be arraigned on evidence 
not given under that solemn sanction. And this was what 
his honourable and learned friend op])osite, with the bandage* 
over his eyes, and the balance in his hand, was prepared to 
mete out as the award of impartial justice ! 

That the House were fully aware of the difference be- 
tween evidence on oath, and that taken witliout such sanc- 
tion, was manifest from the fact, that, in all cases in which 
the innn^diate right of their own members to their seats in 
that House was involved, the matter was referred to tlie 
consideration of a committee, before whom evidence was 
given on oath, under all the jienalties for false-swearing. 

But, to put the injustice of the proceeding recommended 
to them in a still stronger point of view, let the House con- 
template the result of a trial of the magistrates in the 
House of Commons, under the altcniative either of con- 
demnation or acquittal. Si ppose the House, by a vote of 
the majority, to lind that bo blame "wan imputable to the 
magistrates of Manchester; would that vote save them 
from a prosecution in a court of justice? No. The 
inquiry would merely fifrnish evidence against them, dis- 
clo^* their case, and send them pre-judged to the legal tri- 
bunal. If, on the contrary, a majority of the House should 
find the magistrates guilty of the offence with which they 
were charged, and address the Thionc to remove them 
from .the commission ; would that save them from a prose- 
cution in a court of justice? No. The decision of tlie 
House, upon unsworn te.stimony, having inflicted a dis- 
grace worse than the severest legal punishment, thfy would 
then be called to trial again in another cotirt, where the 
previous decision could not but operate to their prejudice, 

< and where even acquittal could not restore their station or 
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their fame. And this was equal justice ! Surely, it was 
Impossible for»any man, who duly considered the subject, 
and who wished to follow the great rule of dealing by 
others as he would wish others to deal by him, to agree to 
such an amendment. 

Thcrti waiji still another view, however, of the proposed 
inve-^tigation — its effect on the character of the House of 
Commons. He did not attribute to the right honourable 
gentleman who moved the amendment, the design of bringing 
the House into disgrace : but he must say that,^ if the 
amendment had been proposed by any of the — he was at a 
loss how to denominate them — the white-hatted gentry, he 
should suspect that they had a double game in view. For 
if, by such evidence as had been described, the House 
should l)c surprised into a decision against the magistrates, 
then the vengeance of the radioal reformers would be fully 
gratified. If, on the contrary, the magistrates should be 
discharged of all blame by a vote of the House, there would 
then be afforded a new grouK^ of clamour against the 
House of Commons. Either result would be delicious to 
those gentlemen. In the one event, they would crush the 
men whose firmness had defeated their machinations — ^in 
the other, they would gain a new* power for undermining 
the Constitutiop. Eut, as tlie House itself could not pos- 
sibly have either of those objects in view, he trusted, thafr 
they would not ^ hesitate to put^an end to the alternative 
l>y rejecting the amendment. • 

So great Vas the inconvenience of involving^ that House 
unnecessarily in judicial investigation, that he confessed he 
could conceive few cases, 'jxcept those which reqilkired the 
exercise ijff the power of impeachment, in which the inter- 
position of the ilouse of Commons was not attended wjth a 
risk of intemiptirig the course of justice, and* of throwing 
discredit on the ordinary administration of the Ipws. What ' 

' N 2 
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could be a stronger proof of this tendency, than the sort of 
use which an honourable gentleman had thought himself 
warranted to make, in the debate of that day, of the short- 
hand report of an unfinished law proceeding — the coroner’s 
inquest at Oldham? What business had the House of 
Commons with that proceeding — which was no'i? under 
revisal by the proper authority, the Court of King’s Bench ? 
— or what advantage could lx; derived to the cause of law 
or liberty by the attempt to cast odium on judicial proceiil- 
ings ? The ill example that was sorrietimes set in that 
House, was followed but too closely elsewhere. I’lie coro- 
ner's inquest was, to be sure, a tribunal of seconilary dig- 
nity: but when, before, was any magistrate, however in- 
ferior in dignity, braved and brow-beaten, day after day, 
upon the bench ? When before was the majt'isty of J ustice 
insulted, in her own temple, (is had been lately practised in < 
courts of still higher — of the highest — authority ? He 
trusted that there was not in that House, or in the country, 
a >varmer friend of ratirXal liberty than himself; but 
amongst the first elements of liberty’' he had always under- 
st(K)d to be the separation of administrative and judicial 
functions ; and every attempt to unite them in the same 
hands, must, in his opinibp, be attended with danger to the 
Constitution. * 

But it is not only the courts of law, (which may, per* 
haps,* heretofore, have been reviled by those on whom it 
was their duty to inflict the penalties of justice — though 
never before so openly and grossly insulted) — it is not the 
courts of law only that in these days arc held up to suspir 
cion and hatred ; but other, the most favourite institutions 
of British . judicial administration-— institutions ^hich arc 
peculiar to England, and which excite, lieybnd all others, 
the admiration and envy of foreign nations. Even the sa- 
cred name of juries has been tainted Vfith insinuation ; and 
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the unpaid magistracy of the country are attempted to be 
degraded in tlw? public esteem. As if renouncing the high 
station which we maintain in Europe, as if anxious to deter 
tliose nations which have follow'ed our steps in victory from 
imitapng (as they aix* eagerly hcjnt on doing) our example 
in civil Tife, jve have persons among us who are busily em- 
plovcd in defaming rtioso invaluable institutions which are 
at once the pride and the safeguard of our civ'l polity. De- 
yjeud uj)on it. Sir, if these attempts should bo successful, the 
evil which they entail will be altogether irreparable. One 
of the most beautiful of our moral poets has said,* of the 
lower classes of the agricultural part of the community — 
that, • 


‘ PriAces and lords may dourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.’ 

. \ 

“ So say I of the higher ranks 'of that same portion of the 
community — the unyiaid magistracy of the country. I do 
not dread the inroads attempted to be made on the consti- 
tution of Parliament, with half She horror that I do the 
efforts to disparage the charactt?r of that magistracy- A new 
House of Commons might be elected. The monarch might 
create new y^ers. New statesmen would be found to con- 
duct the alfair.* of G(jvcrnmentj)»if the present race of public 
men were fi,wcpt from the earth. But once * desteoy’ that 
which ‘ can never be suy)pHed,’ the voluntary and gratuit- 
ous disy)cnsation of justice ; once sour the public against 
that, pc^aps the sole remnant of natural authority ; once 
thoroughly diilgust and dishearten that thankless self-devo- 
tion, that unliouglit sacrifice of time and trouble, that 4iene- 
volent homage of ytower and wealth to the interests of the. 
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humble and the poor, which characterize the country magis- 
tracy ; let that connecting link between the higher and lower 
orders of society be once broken, and by that single blow 
mure will be done to disjoint the state than could be accom- 
plished by the radical reformers, with all their outrageous' 
declarations, and with all their pikes — when they sliall use 
them.” • 

He wo\)ld now, with the permission of the House, turn 
to the main subject, of which the House appeared to have 
almost lost sight — the speech from the Throne. In that 
speech, the state of the country was painted in colours 
such as those who advised the Crown had seldom before 
been under the sad necessity of employing. That the pic- 
ture was flot overcharged, however, he had a right to pre- 
sume, as no imputation of that nature had 'been uttered 
from any quarter. With thp exception of the , honourable 
baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) opptisite, no one who had 
touched on the meeting at Manchester had spoken of the 
designs of the movers of iHt meeting, manifested not only 
by their own declaraticiis, but by ail their preparations, 
their emblems and their array, as other than most wicked 
and indefensible. The honourable baronet indeed had 
talked of the flags unfb|'led on that occasion, as mere 
matters of parade. But who* did not know^ that banners, 
ribbons, and other such devices, might be as clear indica- 
tions of pur]x>sc as words ? When, some ^ears ago, an 
orange cockaeV; was worn on particular days in Ireland, 
(much more generally than he believed and hoped it was at 
present), would it have been an answer to the complaints 
against such a practice to say, V What signifies a yellow 
ribbon ?'* Such things had great signification. Who but 
the honourable banmet could doubt, that the flags of the 
meeting at Manchester meant defiance ? What could tlie 
Inscription “ Equal Representation or f)cath” intend, but 
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that those displaying it were solicitous for that which was 
ihcompatible with the Constitution, and that they were 
ready to purchase it with their blood ? Could such a 
meeting be legal ? W as it {lossible that any one of the 
contrivers or abettors of it could seriously imagine it to 
be so ? ^Coujd it be deemed so in common sense ? The 
common law (as had*been truly said by the right honour- 
able and leanied gentleman, Mr. Plunkett) was the perfec- 
tion of common sense. But what law or what sense could 
consider as ])eaceable and legal, meetings of forty or fifty 
thousand persons, convened by no known authority, and 
inarching together in military array, at which doctrines 
subversive of the Constitution were promulgated without 
disguise, and the determination to carry those doctrines into 
effect by physical force was audaciously avowed ? 

He w'ould borrow, on this point, an illustration with 
which the speech of his honourable and learned friend (Sir 
•T. Mackintosh) had furnished him. His honourable and 
leoriKid friend bad told thenij^duit Lancashire bad at dif- 
ferent |H?riods been tl»? seat of different kinds of disaffec- 
tion; of Jacobinism in the last ccnliiry, as of Jacobinism at 
present. Now', he would ask liis honourable and learned 
friend, nay, be would apjical to any one of the honourable 
gentlemen op^msite, to any Whig amongst tbeni, for* an 
answ'er to this question. If, in the year 1715, or in the 
year 1745, or in any year between those two periods, 
fifty, or twenty* or ten thousand Lancashire Jacobites had 
assembled «by beat of drum, tin the lOtli of Jime, widi 
while roses in their hats, and with the motto, * Legitimate 
Monarchy’* embroidered on their standards, wguld that 
have betw a legal assembly ? If any unfortunate Tory 
had, after suclt an occurrence, stood up in Parliament and 
protested that those symbols were perfectly ini^iocent of any 
improper meaning ; *that white was no colour, and that the* 
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words Lc^timatc Monarchy" referred, lK*yotid all qnos- 
tion, to the Iloyal Family just established tby law, would 
he have been listened to with credulity and complacency 
by the ^Vhig fwwers of that day ? Would he not rather 
have been reviled as a driveller or traitor; and a new Whig 
law have been passed for the suppression of jmclt^innocent 
as^enlblages, at least as strong as the Riot Act itself? And 
pray, what was the diflerenee Ijetween the two pn)ceedings, 
that of Manchester in August, 1819, and that which he 
had imagined as taking place in the same county in 1715 or 
1 745 Why, that the one would have indicated a design 
of changing .the reigning dynasty, while the other w'as 
manifestly directed against tlie whole frame of the Constitu- 
tion. Any attempt to bring the multitude, and the 
menaces, and the symbrjls, and the array of the Mfinehester 
meeting within the |)ale of ^aw, was as fond and tis futile 
as would have been the attempt of a Tory opposition to 
assign ti) the Jacobite mob the character of loyalty t»> the 
Hanover succession. * 

“ Tlie honourable baronet has adjured the House to 
consider the necessity of conciliation. If by conciliation he 
meant the expression of syrapithy in the distresses of the 
])c»>ple, I tlo most sincti^jJy clcclare that that sympathy 
cannot be more deeply felt b^ any man or^ set of men iu 
the House or in the country, tlian by my colleagues and 
mysellT. Indeed can such a declaration be nticessary ? 
Even if we hiid not, like other men, ‘the feelings of human 
k'indnes.4, is it ftossible that we should be so bKnd to our 
own interests, as w’ell cas insensible to our duties, as not to 
feel that *1116 credit as well as t|je permanency of our Ad- 
ministration depends upon the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, and therewith on the prospertty and comfort 
of the labouring classes of the community ? But I appre- 
•bend that what the honourable baronet ineaiis bv conciliation 
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is concession, and concession in the shape «)t’ a parliamentary 
rt'tbrm. An(l4,his, Sir, brings me U> the topic which was 
introduced into this debate by the right honourable gentle- 
man who moved the ainendnient, and to which he did me 
the honour to challenge my particular attention. That 
cliallen^! Iijyl been repeated by the honourable baronet. 
The Ilou.>e will, therefore, .see that it is not in my option 
to decline adverting to this topic, althougfi I could have 
been well contented to defer it to a more suiUible oppor- 
tunity. 

“ The honourable baronet warns me to re-consider my 
opinions on the subject of parliamentary reform. The 
right honoxrablt; gentleman has been pleased to com[)liment 
me as the most strenuous opposer of a reform in Parlia- 
ment, and as one main obstacle to the success of that jiro- 
ject. He t<}lls me that I am as radical at one end of the 
<juestion, as those who ju'e termed ‘ lladicals,’ are at the 
other. The right honourable gentleman will pardon me 
for observing, as I pass, that l'’s metaphor is none of the 
corrcctest. I never hiard of any plant with a root at both 
its ends. The root usually tends downwards — radke in 
Turtara; and I will not dispute tb.at teudencywiththo.se 
who have pve-occupied the title.^ ' 

“ But I have no reserve on the subject of parliamenfai'y 
reform; and, called upon as I have been, I will without 
the smallest hesitation state my opinions now; declining, 
how'ever, to argue them, till tl'e })eriod of more particular 
discussion «shall arrive. I am no bigotted .sup|)or(t?r of the 
present order of things, as faultless and perfect, or even as 
necessarily the best that ^ it may be possible fqr human 
wisdom to devise : but what I have always maintained i.s, 
that the Hou!% of Commons, with all its imperfections on 
its head, discharges well the functions assigned to it By the 
Constitution, and is? to all practical pia'iwses, identified with.’ 
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the people whom it represents. I have always contended, 
therefore, that any sweeping change — ^any change not very 
limited and very well considered — must be attended with 
great hazard. To say that some hcavemborn radical 
reformer might not by possibility imagine a scheme of a 
House of Commons, infinitely more beautiful irf theory, 
is a presumption of which I am not guilty. But until I 
see such a scheme before me in all its scope and in all its 
detail, I shall feel it my duty to resist any unexplained 
approaches to reform ; because such approaches tend to 
weaken what exists, without substituting any thing better, 
or affording any pledge that a preferable substitute can be 
found. 

“ The course of reasoning which I think myself entitled 
- — ^which I think it must be allowed to be most expedient — 
to pursue on this subject is ^ follows : * 

“ I claim no other privilege for the existing state of Par- 
liament, than that which is allowed to all existing institu- 
tions — that the burthen o^proof that a change in them is 
necessary, shall rest with those who propose the change. 

** jRcfonnation (I speak not here of partial remedies ap- 
plied — as this House is in the habit of applying them from 
time to time — to particular instances of detected corrup- 
tion, but of a general systematic reformation) must l)e of 
one of two sorts. It may be a restoration, upon the 
original principles of the institution to be reformed, to the 
state in whic^ it stood at* some former time, and from 
Wnich it* is alleged to have degenerated ; or, it may be a 
re-construction of the institution, on ])rinciples altogether 
new. « 

t 

“ My first question to the proposer of such gwieral re- 
formation therefore is, ‘ Which of these two modes have 
you in view If the answer be, * Restoration to what 
•the House of Commons was in forhier time^* I then 
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request that the period may be specified at which the 
House of Comijnons was, according to the reformer, in the 
perfection to which he wishes to restore it. If, on the 
other hand, the answer be that it is intended to re-construct 
tbe House on new principles, then I think it is not too 
much to^sk that those principles shall be clearly defined, 
before we are retjuired to take a single practical step 
towards the abolition of the existing frame’of the House 
of Commons. 

“ Even after all these explanations had been given, I 
should think myself at liberty to compare the danj^rs of 
a change with the advantages of the change specifically 
pro})osed. 41ut without these preliminary explanations, 
without knowing exactly what is the nature and extent of 
the change intended, I should think that to countenance 
' any alistract, declaration of the expediency of a change, 
would be madness. 

“ I differ from some gentlemen who have spoken in this 
debate, in 4ny belief as to the Megree in which the desire 
for parliamentary refortn prevails throughout the nation. 
I very much doubt w'hetlier that desire prevails much 
beyond the class of determined reformers, except, perhaps, 
among timid and Indolent persons, who, untaught by ex- 
])erience, or fearful of exertioif, imagine that concession* to 
an invader is the way to peace. With the turbulent de- 
scription of reformers, it is agreed on all hands thert; can 
be no dallying* or compromise?! To attempt to conciliate 
them would be utterly hopeless; and I repeat P do ndt 
believe the sound part of the community to be at all widely 
infected by the love of change. To use a figure of Mr. 
Burke, Lriwill not mistake (he importunate chink of a few 
grasshoppers cllirping under a fern bush, for the voice of 
the lordly oxen that stray in sober tranquillity ovef the 
surface of the field. ^ 
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“ 1 must fairly say, however, that if I could once bring 
myself to admit the premise's which the honourable baronet 
lays down, I should acknowledge his conclusion from them 
to be more logical than that of those . who call themselves 
moderate reformers. Tin; latter affirm the existence of a 
wide-spreading corruption as broadly as the hdnournblc 
baronet. But the honourable baronet advises a new con- 
struction of the House, while the moderate reformers pro- 
fess to be satisfied with some very trifling alteration. Now, 
if the disease be as great and as malignant as it is described, 

I couitl not l)c s<itisfied with .so partial a remedy. But I 
do not admit such to be the extent and malignity of the 
disease. I do not admit, for in.stance, that the close 
boroughs, against which s<i much has been said, and which 
are the most obvious and striking anomalies in a plan of 
representation theoretically considered, are by, any means a ' 
rotten and gangrened part of the Constitution, to be cut 
off’ without mercy or remorse. I think them not only 
defensible, but serviceablt/ This opinion. Sir,* I hold at 
least disinterestedly. I can have ifo fear that Liverpool 
should be involved in any plan of disfranchisement. And 
I protest I believe, that the Administration of which I am 
a member, would not lose,, but would benefit, by the aboli- 
tion of the closc-lx)rough nfpresentation. No small pro- 
fwrtion of those boroughs is in the hands of our opponents. 
If the boroughs of Knaresborough, of Tavistock, of 
Horsham, of,Winchclsea, *of Peterborougfi were disfran- 
cliiscd, and the right of election were tran.sfened to more 
populous places — to Birmingham, to Manchester, to Shef- 
field, to I.eeds, I really do not, believe that His Majesty’s 
Ministers w'ould lose number.s in this House ; o» the con- 
trary, I believe that they would receive more support th.m 
, at present. But I should regret very much if, by such a 
‘measure, thc^IIouse shoidd be deprivcil-of so many of the 
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great lights* which I see in the opposite quarter of Ihe 
horizon. , 

“ The House and the right honourable gentleman will do 
me the justice to acknowledge, that I have stated iny 
opinions oti this que.stion without prejudice, without pas- 
sion, wifliout^any personal or party bias. 1 think now, as 
I always have thought, that the Constitution of the House 
of Commons is jwactically beneficial, thouglf I do not jmi- 
tend that it is conformable to any uniform theory. If I am 
asked, for instance, why 658 is a more proper luimljev of 
members than 657 or 659, I confess myself at a • Joss to 
answer the question. It is the collective character of the 
House whwh I regard ; and I maintain that in its aggre- 
gate capacity, and in its general operation, it faithfully 
represents noC only the general interests of the kingdom, 
hut the particular interests of every assignable |)ortion of 
it ; and that it follows, not precipitately, but deliberately 
and considerately, the real wishes, opinions, and feelings 
of the peojdc. ' 

“ The gentlemen who oppose the Government contend, 
indeed, «ni all <xxasions that they are right, and that Minis- 
ters are wrong ; and that the House of Commons, agreeing 
with the Ministers, are therefore VTong with them, and 
ought, like them, to be sei^ about their business. 4Jut 
this is mere assertion, and is, in truth, a very short way of 
disposing of a very complicated question. Do those gen- 
tlemen who are in a* minority^in this House, find them- 
selves in majority in the country ? They rvili not say so; 
they cannot think so. Take, for example, tlfe question of 
the late war. Have they any' doubt that, through the 

* Mr. Tiern*^, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Scarlett, &c. are among the representatives/or the 
borotighs enumerated! by Mr. Canning. 
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whW course of that war (to which they now, by the way, 
attribute all our distresses), a majority— -an immense ma- 
jority— of the nation, were of the same way of thinking 
with the majorities of the two Houses of Parliament ? Do 
they doubt that, in that glorious war in which England^ 
saved Europe, and with Europe saved herself, _ her'XTOvern- 
ment w^as enabled to effect these mighty purposes, not only 
by a confiding Parliament, but by a concurring people ? 
To say that such a war was, or could be carried on in con- 
tradiction to the wishes of the country— -that it was a war 
againsp tlie people — is absurd. A war of twenty years — 
accompanied with privations and sacrifices never before 
heard of, and all cheerfully borne by a people reluctant 
and unconsenting, insensible to tlic demands of their own 
security, and deaf to the shouts of triumplRint valour — 
borne, too, without murmur or remonstrance^ — the state- 
ment refutes itself. Gentlemen know that it does so. They 
know that the war was undertaken for the destruction of 
tyranny, and for the vindication of the liberties of man- 
kind. They know that the glory Acquired to England, 
and the interest felt in that glory by the people of Eng- 
land, were as great as the majorities in Parliament were 
overwhelming; and they know that those parliamentary 
majbrities were but the express image of the sentiments of 
the nation. 

There is another consideration which induces me to dis- 
trust the honourable baroifet's assumption* of a general 
popularity for the doctrines of which he is the cchampion. 
It is, that this question of parliamentary reform is never 
eagerly agitated, unless when some poignant, though pass* 
ing, difficulties assail the country. This was notoriously 
the case at the first promulgation of the doctrines of reform, 
towards the end of the American war. It was the case in 
when the desolating principles of the French revo- 
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lution, and its tremendous military successes, disquieted 
sober minds with an apprehension of ruin to the kingdom. 
It was the case in 1797, at the period of the mutiny at the 
Nore ; and again in 1798, during the height of the dis- 
furbanccs in Ireland. In 1810 and 1812, the question of 
reform was indeed brought forward, but without exciting 
niuch interest, or Tijceiving any material support, either 
within doors or without ; and from the latter period it slept 
until the year before last, when the honourable baronet 
burst upon us with the elaborate plan of Major Cartwright. 
To that admirable system, and to the peculiar doctihies of 
that patriarch of reform, 1 consider the honourable baronet 
as inviolably pledged. He is the undoubted and sole heir 
of the venerable major. I hope that when that system and 
those doctrines shall descend to him by right of inheritance, 
he will enjoy^ them to as full a maturity of age and intel> 
le(;t as his predecessor ; and tliat he will finally hand them 
tlown unimpaired to some successor, e(iually gifted with him- 
self, but doomed to be, equal!} with himself, unsupported 
and hopeless in the prosecution of them. 

Beside this jdan of the honourable baronet, I am not 
aware of any specific proposition for reform now before the 
public — -except the threatened one, from the other side of 
the House, for shortening the jduration of Parliaments. * It 
is now, Sir, about one hundred years since the Whigs made 
Parliaments septennial from triennial. During the first 
half century after that change, they monopolized the Ad- 
ministration of the Government. So far, all went well. 
But for nearly tlie whole of the last fifty yearS, the Whigs 
have been out of office. Are they anxious to try. whether 
they may,^Jbetter their chande by undoing the work of their 
own hands, and returning to triennial Parliaments ? 

“ Now, Sir, as to triennial Parliaments, I confess I dbject 
to them — anti-reforftier as I am: — but if I were a radical* 
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relt>rmei‘, I should object to them infinitely more. On my 
own part I object to them for all the reasons so often urged 
in debate against the repeal of tlie Septennial Act, in the 
course of the twenty years that followe<l its enactment ; 
reasons, I admit, of expediency rather than of principled 
But as a reformer, I should reject with indigivaion an 
attempt to delude me with a specious, ap^K'arimce of rcgi*- 
ncration ; calculated to aggravate in ellect that very ineqn;i- 
lity of representation of which the reformers particularly 
complain. The objects of their strongest antipathy we 
know«are the close boroughs, in defence of which 1 have? 
ventured to say a few unpopular words ; they hold it an 
abomination, that Tavistock should return by,nonunatioii 
as many uicmbers as York, or Bristol, or Liverpool, by 
free election. But what could so much enhaRce the advan- 
tage of Tavistock over York, or Bristol, or liiverjKxd, as 
increasing the frequency of ejections? The trouble, the 
aiutiety, the expense — the lawful expense, I mean — of a 
contested election for a popitloiis jdace, are no light matter : 
while the quiet sitter for a close borough may be returned 
by the dash of a pen, without moving out of his easy c;liair. 
This takes place now, once in seven, or, as is the practice, 
once in about six years. Make it to happen once in thrc'e 
yeftrs; — ^yoii double the disadvantage against the popular 
representative ; — ^and then have the assurance to call this a 
reform ! 

But let not gentlemeft deceive tliemselves with a fond 
expectation, that dextrous contrivances such as these, .or 
that any palliatives, however specious, can amuse the real 
reformere. It is not with such sacrifices that you can gorge 
and satisfy the all-devouring ‘monster of radi^jjl reform. 
No, no, no. The reformers mean, and they demand, a 
strict personal representation ; they mean and they demand 
»a direct expression of the people’s will.* 
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“ I can only siy, that if Government be a matter of will, 
(I thought it bad been matter of reason and convention) 
aiul if the will of the whole nation be once fully represented 
— these two preiuises being a.xsuined, — the conclusion that 
fbllow^ from them is to niy mind inevitable : it is shortly 
and plainly this, that the .'is.seniblv so fully re])resentlng the 
national w'ill, must Iwl*, anti in sound logic ought to be, tb.e 
whole Government. There is no room, * no pretence 
for any other power in the Slate. Kings and lords are 
useless incumbrances : and such a House of Commons all 
in all. * 

“ Such, I say, is the logical, the necessary, the unavoidable 
inference frtttu the premises, once admitted, of the honour- 
able baronet and the radical reformers. 1 content jnyself 
for the present* with merely stating them, not presuming to 
• find fault wi^i them, nor proceeding to argue them on this 
occasion. Opportunities will probably occur for that pur- 
pose. I should not even liave pouched upon the subject of 
Varliamcntary reform to-night, had it nt)t been for the 
taunting invitation of tile right honourable gentleman,, and 
the solemn admonition of the honourable baronet. But> so 
called upon, 1 could not decline stating my opinions, 
without ajipearitig to shrink fruiy them. 1 do not shrink 
from them. I have stated tliVnn, I hope, intelligibly ; I 
am sure without any reserve. • 

“ Other warnings are addressed, not to me only, hut^o the 
House, as to the lcss<3us to l>e' learned fi'oro^ the French 
revolution. •Undoubtedly these two lessons are 'to he 
learned from the French revolution ; first, that projKjr 
changes ought not to be dq)ayed too long; secondly, that 
precipitate .'#iiangcs are subversive of the peace and order 
and happiness of nations. Hut , can any man look to the 
history of the ill-fated Louis XVI., and say, that it was hi.s 
obstinate adherence id the rights of the throne which he 
vor„ IV. • o 
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inherited^ that enibittemi the last years of his reign, and 
iinaily led him to the scaflbld ? Can any .man seriously 
contemplate the course of events which brought that 
monarchy to ruin, without trembling at tlie consequences of 
a too obsequious subservience to temporary popularity ? — - 
without perceiving how easy and how dangerous is'ilie mis- 
take of sacrificing the interests of a whole community to the 
clamours of a 'discontented few ? Let not then the lessons 
of the l’'rcnch revolution be lost iq>on us! When our ears 
are assailed by clamour for change, let us not be unmindful 
of til? silent apprehensions, the confiding p.'itience of that 
large portion of the community w’hom these clamours dis- 
tract and appal ! Let us not mistake thein •silence for 
acquiescence ; nor their confidence for carelessness ! The 
feeling of alarm is deep, anti general, and jilst. The per- 
stms, whose machinations are the subject of this debate, and 
the cause of our being called together at this season, arc 
valueless as motes in the .sun-heam, compared with tlif? 
loyal, quiet, unmurmuring millions, wlio look up to Par- 
liament for protection. Let them ftot look up to you in 
Vain ! Let not the claims, and the welfare of those millions. 
— of the loyal and the good, of the peaceful and the pious, 
— ^be disregarded by the f louse, in deliberating upon the 
measures which are necessary* for the safety of the country. 
‘ Vos ite populo Romano deesse vidffatnini provuiete ? Ob- 
sessd fasdbus cl iclts implcv confuratnmis vohijt suppb’w 
manus iendit patria communis. Vobis W, vobls vUam 
"onmittM dvium^ voids arccni ei capitoHum, vobis aras pena- 
tinmf volm muros atque urbis tecta, voids tcmpla dcoruw 
atque defubra commendat.' " 
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DKCEMBER 23nd, 181 <). 

Louu Castlkrkagii moved the ri)im reauing ot the 
Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill. 

Mu. Canning’S^ congratulated the House on ••having 
at length heard, in the long-expected, and much-to-be 
admired, ^speech of his honourable and learned friend, 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) those reasons against the system of 
measures ))ropo.sed by His [Majesty’s Government, which 
tip to that period had not, he thought, been fully stated to 
the House. In many, peri^ps most of the general prin- 
_ciplcs laid down and enforced by his honoumblc and 
learned friend, he entirely coheurred. But he thought the 
whole scope of his argument would go, not merely to the 
present measures, but to any ])ossible restraint b}* which 
the complete and unfettered freedom of the press miglit be 
affected. Yet even in that principle, as a principle he was 
not inclined to differ from* his honourable and leaVned 
friend ; for h*e thought with respect to the press as with 
every other part of human freedom, that it was a* matter 
of regret whSn the JjCgisIatuA; was forced to interfere. It 
certainly j/vas a matter of groat regret, when to existing 
restraints, they were obliged to add olherj? not hitherto 
enacted; and he considered that the justification of the 
original, pr the augmented restraint, was only to be found 
in die necessity, or high expediency of the case — not in the 
value of the rights of any set of individuals, but by ft com- 
fiarison of their rl'ghts with the rights and interests of live 

O 2 
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community of which they were members. It was one great 
beauty of the English law, that about small thjngs it dlil not 
trouble itself. Much was left to the good sense and discretion 
of the community, and it was only when that good sense was 
overborne or laid aside, that legislation stepped in, for the pur-' 
pose of securing tluwe good manners and gt>od moralt* which 
formed the cement of society. It undouhtedly was more de- 
sirable that thdy should be secured without positive enact- 
ments, but positive* enactments were frt?quontly absolutely 
necessary. His honourable and learned frienti seemetl to 
have atlopted the idea, that up to this moment the ])reKs was 
that “ chartered libertine,” which it had Iwcn so ehxjuently 
described to be ; and that this was the first timo^ that Par- 
liament had touched the press ; ns if it did not live under 
restraints, which showed the impossibility of ascribing that 
principle of perfectibility to it which liis honourable and 
learned friend had assumed. ; Whether it was or was not 
necessary to impose a new modification on the liberty of the. 
press, certain it was that in looking back to fornw'r times, 
they wjuld find precedents suflicient <fi)r such a proceeding. 
He well recollected the ctmfliet of intellect (and a similar 
conflict he never expected to sec again) which was witnessed 
in the House of Commons in 1794-5. His honourable and 
learned friend, in adverting ttf that periotl, had overlooked 
the circumstances of the very last restraint which was ira- 
p)sed bn the press. When his honourable and learned 
friend said, that these measbres mu.st'operafc to the entire 
destructicM of the freedom of the press — that tlvpre would 
be an end to cliscussion — that men of talent and education 
would be .reduced to complete silence as soon as they were 
passed, he forgot that the sam6 prophecy, uttcfifid in the 
same style, was pronounced at the period to 'which he had 
adverted. Tl^e prophecy did not indeed come from his 
honourable and learned friend, who whs not then in the 
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House, nor yet from the Whigs, whom his learned friend, 
'had accused him (Mr. Canning) of reproaching (of whom, 
indeed, he siK>ke with less respect as a corporation, than he 
did in their individual capacity), because ihey had seceded 
frtJiir?^ their duty ; but from aright honourable gentleman 
opposite, wjio did persevere in his attendance on Parlia- 
nii'iit. The act which gave rise to this pro|ihc<;y provided, 
that presses should be registered ; that no person should 
])ublish any thing without the printer’s name, and that 
every printer should keep a copy of what he printed. 
Thc^se laws, then introduced, were made permanent laws, 
of which it was predicated, that if they were passed, they 
would b(? e(|[ual to an imprimUury and that the liberty of 
discussion would be destroyed for ever : yet tlicse laws 
were passed*; and he would ask of all those within the 
walls, and ■ of every man without them, to whom what 
passed in that House was dtnveyed, whether the perraa- 
'nency of those laws had tei^ed to narrow the freedom of 
discussion ; or whether, since they had been enacted, one 
particle of the liberty “bf the press had been abridged.^ His 
honourable and learned friend’s pre.sent apprehensions were 
just as visionary as w'ere the fears which existed at the 
|x:riod to which he had advert<^. He had no doubt (and 
it was because he had no doilbt that he willingly agreed to 
those measures), that when they %verc ])assed, notwidt- 
standing all that was said of t|ie danger wdth wh|cli they 
threatened free disedssion, there would not be any want of 
a full cattvass that day twelvemonth, of the measures of 
Government, or of Parliament. And if it became more 
respectable and efficient being rid of that extraneous 
iriHtier b/ which it was at present incumbered and polluted, 
he believed, instead of losing any thing of strength or 
power, the free press of this country, as applied to tionest 
purposes, would have greatly gained. His honourable and 
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learned friend seemed to forget that the object of these 
measures was to come at the person really accountable for ' 
any writing that might be published. He hail drawn from 
his ricli and fervid fancy an animated picture of a young 
man wishing to raise himself into public notice by literary 
elForts (as was his own case, anif that of his Jiono'iirablc 
and learned friejid), possessing great talents, looking 
ardently forward to a career of literary glory, anil stojiped 
in the very outset of his efforts by this law. His honour- 
able and learned friend was not borne out in delineating 
this pi^ure. If he looked to those names which ffourished 
in the annals of British literature, he would not find printers 
and publishers enrolled tliere, but authors who ‘were de- 
pendent on them. They might inileed be found ijuarrel- 
ling, struggling, and estuating under the tyrahny of those 
persons; but his honourable and learned friend, could not 
easily show him a man of that ardent and enthusiastic cha- 
racter which he had supposed^lMs hero to bo, anxiously look-* 
ing at the gain attending practical publications. 1'his uiea- 
.snre was not intended, it was not cjflculatcd to throw any 
obstructions in the way of genius, but it was to restrain 
offences which arose from mere pecuniary considerations, 
and which could most appiropriately be prevented only by 
means of pecuniary eousidefation. In speaking to that 
p^rt of the question, it was not fair in his honourable and 
learned friend to excite and interest the feelings, by repre- 
senting a persop arrayed in all the sjffendid colours which 
the richness of his own fancy could supply; it w&s not fair 
to im|Xise upon their judgments by exhibiting before them 
an ideal representation, dressed qp in all the colours of tlie 
rainbow. If the young author should be free *^rom the 
influence of |)ccumary motives, this law would not be ap- 
plicable to him^ and all the interest excited in his behalf was 
iktt available to the present question. 'He begged to say* 
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that in stating the sentiments of young authors respecting 
printers and byokseUers, he did nut adopt them as his own. 

There were not uiure respectable persons in tlie world 
than those who presided over the press of England. What- 
everjnight be said of those times when literature and book- 
selling Siood to each other more in the re.lation of unu'ket 
and sale, now that •they were not distinct and separate, 
now that they were united, there were net to bo found 
in the world persons so generous, so noble, so liberal to 
the young aspirant, as the lxx)ksellers of this country. 
On that score, as well as on others, he would tlnaw no 
obstruction or impediincnt in the way of publication; and 
he as well as his noble friend had nccordinglv reuKwed fr<«n 
this bill every thing which in their judgment could be re- 
moved without impairing its utility and efficacy. What 
inconveniences still remained, must be classed among the 
unavoidable inconveniences ol||tlie times; and traced, not to 
an unnecessary pruriency of l^slation, but to the diffusion 
of an evil, with respect to the magnitude and malignity of 
which there was but one opinion in that House, and with 
re£|)ect to the expediency of cheeking or not checking of 
wliich there was no more c|UCstion than there could be 
wliether one who bad the power shoidd take his stand be- 
tween the living and the dcad,^nd stop the plague. If a few 
inconvenlencies should exist, if the interests of some persons 
should he jiartially injured, if certain difficulties should be 
preseiited to tfiose who were n^iw on the threshold of their 
career, men would .soon adjust to the new state of things, 
their hopes and fears, their plans and exertions’; they would 
gradually obviate all the inconveniencies, and leaye only to 
be contemplated in this mfeasure, an additional security to 
the peace and prosperity of the country, which would enable 
them to proceed without impediment and with additional 
confidence. * . 
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bf all the amendments that <y)uUl possibly be offered, the 
present amendment for making the measures, temporary was 
the one to whush he was least disposed to accede. There 
was or there was not ground for passing, this measure. If 
it was proved to be necessjivy, theni coidd be no rcayqu to 
believe that it would in a short time eeas(; to be nf-exssary. 
On the contrary, the venom acctimulating till the expiration 
of this law shbuld arrive, would then be difi'used with in- 
creased activity and effect. The general character of the 
press ought to be rescued permanently from the blots which 
tarniitbed its beauty and its force. Then would it proceed 
as it before had procceiled, rendering most essential services 
to the country, to the cause of freedom, to the bapjnness of 
the w'orld. His honourable and learned friemi had not 
inixetl up much of his argument with the consideration of 
the other hill on the table (the Libel Uill), l)«it ns he had 
not been able altogether to se\»arate two (piestioas st) closely 
connected, it perhaps would be for the convenience of the 
House if the little he (Mr. danning) had to say (for though 
the bill was important, the provisions were but few, and 
would not require many observations), be said on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The honourable gentlemeq, opposite had somewhat lowered, 
and justly lowered the tone tft their opjKisit’ion to that bill 
— and he knew it w'ould l)e stated, and truly, that the 
chanire in tone r^roceeded from the concession which had 
been made by ^commuting tne punishment ot transportation 
for that cf banishment. With res]iect to that commutation, 
it was the more gratifying to his personal feelings, that it 
had been* conceded to the request of that very respectable 
body of men, the liooksellei's of the nietropulis.* Another 
petition had since been pre.scnted from thenij but he hoped 
that Raving rcfcived this concession to their first application, 
"they would not think it hard if their second application wa.s 
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not received with equal favour. The grievances stated so 
ahly and with so much distinctness and discrimination in the 
first application) no longer existed as an objection to the 
measure in <{uestion. If Parliament were now legislating 
for 4he first time against a crime destructive of the insti- 
tutu)ns'of the country ; if they \vere now to select the 
punishment whicli would deter others from following the 
criminal example, and warn the offender frorfi the repetition 
of his offence, that punishment was the one which removed 
from the country and the society whicli he disturbed, him, 
who after having offended and received punishment, sfiowed 
a disposition so rooted in his nature, as to return to the same 
course. What punishment so appropriate, as to oblige him 
to abjure the realm whose jieace and happiness he had re- 
])catedly invaded and endangered ? If this punishment had 
been so unl^nown in our history as it w'as asserted, but not 
proved to be : if it had bee^ as new as this act ; if it had 
never existed before ; if they^vere called upon for the first 
time to assign a punishment for this indefinite, and if he 
might not be mistaken he would use the expression more 
noble offence (for all political offences were of a higher and 
nobler order than mere larceny) ; if they w'ere to enact some 
punishment which would save ^he country from the {icrils 
occasioned by tlic offences, r(hd remove the offender from 
the sphere of offending — the punishment of banishment, jf 
not already invented, ought to be found out fiir the purpose. 

lli^hbnour^ile and learned Iriend, as well^as many other 
honourable members, had said, that this measure woufd 
leave the press in a wtirsc state than at any period since the 
revolution. But it was not considered that the state of the 
press hadfeinpe that time been greatly improved and ele- 
vated. It was not above three or four years since the punish- 
ment of the pillory was abolished. Up to that very late 
fieriod a power wa$ in the bimst of the judge to afiply that 
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punishment to the crime of libel. Did he regret the altera- 
tion thus made in the law ? No. He would not refer to 
his vote upon that subject, fur that was nothing; the 
punishment having been abolished by acclamation. But if 
it had been then proposed to substitute banishment ,qn d 
second conviction for the pillory, in all cases, wdiild any 
rational man have denied that the law, would be made bet- 
ter by the chabge? If this had been the only alternative, 
would the House have hesitated to adopt it? The pillory 
was at all times in the discretion of the judge ; banishment 
would* be in ills discretion only on a second offence. The 
pillory had been most happily abolished, as it was a most 
degrading and infamous punishment— a punishment holding 
up men of letters and education to the gaze and insults of 
the })opidacc. Bo it recollected, too, that this punishment 
had been applied in modern times. The pre^s had there- 
fore gained a higher rank thl;ii it held before. He would 
go as far as any man in sepaj.'ating the respectable part of 
the press from those who were hostile, not only to the pre- 
sent Government, but to all governuaent. But it was one of 
the necessary evils of the aggregation of society, that justice 
could not strike its victim, without in some degree alarming 
or dispersing the herd am^ng which that victim sheltered 
itself. It was no disgrace to thc^morc noble animals, that those 
who associated with them but to degrade them were singled 
from Amongst them ; but the House could not have shown 
itself equal to meet actual Clanger, and suppress menaced 
itsbellionj unless it put down the principles which agitated the 
country, and* which wanted only courage in the advocates 
of them Jto display themselves in open rebellion. 

An honourable and learned 'gentleman h/id«said that 
the Government had already done enough,* tliat the mea- 
sured already^ passed were sufficient, and that Parliament 
' should beware of driving the people ft> despair. Good 
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Ootl ! drive the |)eople to despair ! of all — not fallacies, 
foP fallacies imidied a use, though a perverted use, of 
the reasoning faculties — but of all the vulgarisms thatcould 
disgrace discussion, of all the abuses of terms which could 
be cqpimitted, the misuse of the word ** people” was the 
worst. AV hat was the meaning of the word “ people The 
people, as synonymous to a nation, meant a great com- 
nnmity, congregated under a head, united ’in the same 
system of civil polity for mutual aid and mutual protec- 
tion, respecting and maintaining various orders and ranks, 
and nut only allowing the fair and just gradations ok^ so- 
ciety, but absolutely built upon them. That was a 
“ people.” •But in a mass of persons, first stript of the 
government, then stript of the aristocracy, then stript of the 
clergy, then .sfn'pt of the ma^stracy, then stript of its 
•landed proprijjtors, then stript of its lawyers, then stript of 
its learning, then stript of cver'^.hing which ornamented and 
dignified human nature— in si)jrh a mass he could no more 
recognize the people tluin he could recognize in the tub of 
Diogenes the man of Plato. A mere populace, deprived 
of every thing essential to what by common consent was 
called a nation. But when the term “ people” was ap- 
plied to a portion of a commuj^ity arrayed against the 
interests of the nation ; not only distinct from, but hos- 
tile to the nation ; when the term was applied to such a^ 
these;, it tended directly to encourage insurrection an'd re- 
hellion.'^ ’ * ■ • ^ 

He was* sorry, therefore, to hear an honourable and* 
learned gcutleraan of so much eminence, give into the use 
of so vulgar an application of language, and insinuate 
that these ''icrij two hostile pdrties — the Government, endea- 
vouring to appropriate a certain portion of the Constitu- 
tion, and the people praying to be allowed to retain flieir 
rights. The honout’able and learned gentleman had ex- • 
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patiated on the claims of a portion of the people, while he 
had left out of view that part of the ^people, without 
the security of which there could be no order, no safety, 
no happiness. On their behalf, who were last in the fair 
arrangement of society, the honourable and learti<v,l, gen- 
tleman had been more solicitous than on that of all the 
other orders of the state. But in behalf of all the other 
orders of tHfe state, and on Iwjhalf of the last order too, he 
(Mr. Canning) implored the House to quench, not as a 
temporary experiment, but with eternal and lasting indig- 
nadbn, the accursed torch of discord which was blazing or 
smothering throughout the country. He earnestly depre- 
cated the notion of treating this evil as lightlyas an excise 
bill or a custom-house regulation ; and he trusted that 
Parliament would not give the authors of’ the tremendous 
metaphysics so unfortunately prevalent, the .hope that any 
hesitation existed on the ^subject ; but that, on the con- 
trary, they would at once ^act a measure that would .save 
what was respectable, annihilate what threatened destruc- 
tion to all order and security, and*thus prevent at the stime 
time the present continuance and the future rejK’tition of 
the evil which called for thar interposition. 

The bill was read a thipl time and passed. 


BJ.ASPHEMOUS LIBEL BILL. 
. DECEMBER 23d, 1819. 


The House having resolved itself into'a Committee on 
tliitf Bill, Sir J, Mackintosh proposed an amendment in that 
part of the clause which set forth, “ *^That from and after 
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tlie passing of this act, in every case in which any verdict 
or judgment by ^default, shall be had against any person 
for com|X)sing, printing, or publishing,^ that the words 
“ maliciously and advisedly,” should be introduced before 
the '\pt‘d composing.” The words which he wished to 
insert, formed part of the act of the 56tb of the King, 
which in all other parts of the present bill, was minutely 
and exactly followed. * 

Mn. Caxxino* could assure his honourable and learned 
friend, that as far as it applied to him, there had not been 
the slightest occasion for the apology which he had just 
offered to the committee. He never thought, and he was 
convinced the House never thought his speeches too Jong. 
There was no man to whom he listened with greater plea- 
sure than he always did to his honourable and learned 
•friend, because, even when he could not come to the same 
conclusion, he always heard mtuch to delight and much to 
inform him. However much ^ general he concurred with 
him in mutter of ]>rinciple, and much as he in general ap- 
proved of what fell from, his honourable and learned friend 
— if there was any regret felt by him on this occasion, it 
was, that with that power of eloquence he so eminently 
possessed, he had taken a liasis^much ttx} wide for the 
motion wdth which he concluded. And he could assui^; 
his honourable and learned friend that he would have 
come to the di.scussion with very different feelings, if he* 
had.notr dverlaiti .the oiotion b^ the earlier part of his 
speech, bu^ had proposed the amendment without the* 
general argument, which had added much to *thc amuse- 
ment of his speech, and much to his delight, but nothing 
to his conviction, and much ’he owned to his alarm. The 
amendment propbsed might or might not be harmless. But, 
m calling upon those who proposed the present bills^ to 
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s&te their reasons for them, in the alarming tone which his 
honourable and learned friend had used, he had imposed a 
task of awful magnitude upon those who differed from him 
in their political views. The alternative which his honour- 
able and learned friend had proposed to tlieir acccptai\ce w"as 
this — either that they should surrender their libeiti^s to some 
unknown, undefined, and invisible ppw’er, or else that they 
should ackndwiedge the supremacy of the daily press. To 
the latter, he, for one, could never assent : in spite of the 
obloquy which might attend the declaration he was now 
goiag to make, he was determined conscientiously to dis- 
charge his duty ; and if the choice was, whether he was to 
sacrifice himself and save the institutions of his<country, or 
save himself and sacrifice those institutions, liis mind w'us 
made up, his resolution was taken, and the sacrifice of him- 
self should be willingly offered to the gocxl of the nation. 
Whatever he might yield' jp the arguments of his honuiir- 
able and learned friend, hp would yield nothing to his 
threats. , 

Before he entered into a consj^leration of the definitiun 
of libel, which liad just been offered to the committee, it 
would he well for them to consider of what nature the power 
was with which they weij^ called upon to contend ; they 
hkd heard that it resided amid clouds and darkness ; and 
that from the midst of those clouds and that darkness, it 
hurled its vengeance with such unerring Jiiin as never to fail 
in sinking down its victim : they had he*ard th'is«drc^diul 
‘denunciation, and therefore it became them ,to consider 
whether the freedom of Parliament was to yield to 
the freedom of the press, and whether the freedom 
of the press ought not rather to be denominated it^ 
despotism? Despotism was not mereljr of one kind 
or' ^description; it existed in various sha^ics, and arose 
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in various ways ; but to no despotism, however createc^ or 
however formed, would he ever yield himself up a willing 
victim. He abhorred the despotism of one man, because it 
was calculated to destroy all the enjoyments of life, and to 
fencer existence scarcely worth supporting. He objected 

I 

to the acspotisni of many, whether it appeared in the shape 
of aristocracy or depiocracy; to the former he objected, 
because it destroyed the spirit of competitioifl, and checked 
the aspirations of ambition and hope ; and to the latter, 
because it led by an ascertained course to military des- 
potism. The desiKitism of the press, however, appeciKjd to 
him to be more insupportable than all the rest ; indeed, if 
they might credit the description which they had just heard 
of it, the imagination could conceive nothing more terrible. 
There was not only a jxjwer in it which, it seemed, it was 
impossible for any human ingenuity to resist, but there w'as 
also a power which acted with all the secrecy of a Venetian 
tribunal, and :tt the same tini|^ struck with all the certainty 
of the rigly Inquisition. This power, it w^as allowed, had 
grown up under the |bstcring care and attention of Par- 
liament, and Parliament wms now advised to win it over to 
its side, in order that it might not turn round and destroy 
the parent from which it spru^. To such a degradation 
he would never submit. 1*o such an argument he w-AuId 
not yield a single inch ; no, not even though his honour- 
able and learned friend advised him to do so. His honour- 
able anef learnTd friend, in giv^'ng that adrice, had endea- 
voured tq tempt the House into a discussion intti^w'hich lie* 
should not follow him. He had given a chAracter of the 
daily press on which, for the most part, he did not difier 

from him , • 

* 

With respect to the individual to whom his honourable 
&ud learned friend had more particularly alluded, he Vould 
say that from sonte circumstances he happened to be ao-' 
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quainted with, in his own mind he was convinced he 
deserved the character Avbich liad been giveri, of him by his 
honourable and learned friend. lie would say this of that 

individual,* that be believed him inca})able of availing 

« 

* Mr. Perry, for nearly forty yeais proprietor of the p.lncipal 
opposition newspaper — tlie Morning Chroniclv. This gentleman 
was deservedly ^spected by all parties. Sir J. Mackintosh, in the 
course of this debate, paid the following clo(|ucnt tribute to his 
virtues and bilents ; — 

** He knew a gentleman who had been engaged during the whole 
of th^ast forty years, as the conductor of one of the most |)opu- 
lar newspapers ; and to his situation, and his conduct, as they had 
come very much within his own knowledge, he would *tvisli to call 
the particular attention of the House, writing, as that gentleman 
generally did— -in haste ; writing too, under the impulse of gene- 
rous feelings of parly; easily excited when the liberty of his 
country, or the rights of humat^ity were invaded ; acting as an 
invisible, unaccountable, and unassailable being ; exercising a 
power almost despotic, over the minds of Ins readers ; and yet 
with all these temptations to abuse — (and here he would suppose 
him secured always from greater temptations, by his well known 
integrity, and the incorruptibility of his character — he would sup- 
pose it impossible that he could be ever charged with venality, 
indepency, or improper motived of any description) — ^yet, notwith- 
standing all these considerations, he had never been even subject 
to.^an accusation for private slander, and had never been convic;ted 
for a pul\lic libel. The House |night suppose that the individual 
in question had been favoured by the ruling pbwer ; but *so far 
from this Ifeing the case, he had seen the men wham he had 
always supimrted, only three years in oflice. Still he had always 
adhered to, the principles on which he bad commenced his public 
life, in spite of the allurements of oVhee, and the frowus of power. 
He would ask whether, during the same period, any* man in Europe 
had acquitted himself with more credit in a public situation than 
the individual to whom he alluded, he meant* the gentleman who 
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himself of the pt)ver in his hands to gratify any private 
soreness or private hostility. But wliile he admitted this, 
and trusted that the concision would qualify the sevttriiy 
of any farther remarks that ho might make on the subject, 
he Qt'uld not allow that the daily press was wholly free 
from blame in some of the j)articulars to which bis honour- 
able and learned friend had alluded. At no very distant 
day he had .seen in some part t>f the political jircss, an 
extract from a pamphlet, recommending assassination as a 
means of obtaining political freed(»rn. Tliat extract was 
(|uoted, without being accompanied or followed by any 
observation, except that the assassination recommended was 
only comliTional. Such a passagi? be had read, but ho 
would never have thought of mentioning it but for the 
challenge tlinnVn out by his honourable and learned friend, 
•that it was ijnpnssible that this part of the press could be 
guilty of any possible aberraticKi from rectitude or propriety 
“•and he only adduced the circumstance as a qualiiication 
of his honourable and learned friend’s general commenda- 
tion, the danger of even \ possible alKTration. Yet, though 
he could not concur with his honourable and learned 
friend’s panegyric in every particular, he very readily 


was the conductor of the principal opposition print — Mr. Peri^, 
the editor and proprietor of the Mat ing Chronicle. He bad not 
described any person who was a supporter of the Government, 


be<wusejjlii\l wouW not have been s,% much to his purpose," but to 
an individual who, during thirty-seven years, hadbeeti/j|ne of its.' 


principal and* most effec’ive opponents. He had quoted iiim as 
an instance of high honour, unimpeachable iutesrity, and unde- 
viating principles, in order to show that these qnalificatibiis were 
carefully chefished among tiios<- who were connected with the 
press, and in order to impress upon the conitnitlee the nece^ity 
of conciliating those who conducted that mighty and irresistible 
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agreed with him that in the present times there was a lone 
of decency in the daily press which ought not to subject it 
to any partici{)ation in the blame to which the other parts of 
the press was entitled. But in an act of solemn legislation 
they ought to look neither to the right nor to the lefi.*- 
He agreed with his honourable and learne^j friend that 
when either in the moral or the phytucal world any new 
}>ower made its appearance, it became an <)bject of import- 
ance to obtain the aid of that power, and to reduce it to a 
state of subserviency, instead of opposition to our interests. 
But^s little, when any cx})losion of nature to«>l<: place, 
which seemed to threaten universal ilesolation, was it the 
part of sound philosophy to prostrate itself befi^o the for- 
midable phenomenon, instead of raising, at any risk, a 
dyke to stop the progress of the ruin. But how eoidd this 
argument as to the danger from the pr>wcr of the press, be * 
reconciled w ith some other arguments which they had heard 
at an earlier period of the /lehate, and which tended to 
prove that the freedom of England and the prtwer of its 
press had fallen off? The fate of <0111' legislation, |>erhaps, 
of our empire itself, had been said to Ik? fixed, and our 
decline had been tleelared to have been already commenced. 
Parliament had been warmd of their degeneracy from their 
ancestors ; public opinion luul been said to be stifled ; the 
^pye of freedom and the spirit of patriotism had been la- 
mented as extinct. The {^••guuient u.sed to-night by^,his 
honourable aijd learned friend was a'deefsive refutaliovi of 
those ddSponding statements which the house had heard last 
night. Public opinion was represented by his honourable 
and learned friend, and truly, represented, as possessing 
now tenfold force at the present, compare:! >ith former 
times. Not only was public opinion advanced, but its power 
was accumxilatcd, and conveyed by appropriate organs, 
*and made to bear ppon Legislation and Government, upon 
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tlie conduct of individuals, and u}}on the proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Ho was not so foolish astjo regret — he was not so mad as 
ip attempt to arrest — the course of public opinion. But, 
he ffas not so feeble, or so fearful, as to surrender the 
right of logisJation, or to abdicate the fiutctions of Parlia- 
ment, not to public opinion, but in order to ^•onciliaie the 
or.<:’;ans by wliieh ])ublie opinion was ex[)ressed. 

He agreed wiili his iionourahle and learned friend, that 
there was nriuch diinculty in definitions of prospective of. 
feiiees, and th.ii too much solicitude about definition was apt 
to defeat its purpose, and he would rat’^er leave the t)fKence 
winch it \va^ the object of the bill to punish, to be defined 
by eireumstanees and facts, than attempt to describe it 
too minutely. But it was one thing whether a definition 
should be inh’oduced in tlie original act of legislation, and 
fjijile aruitlier thing whether it;| should be left out, with the 
kf'.ow'ledge that tluTC it hau once stood. It might be 
])roper, atul it would be safe, to refrain from definition in 
the first instance ; but strike out what had been once 
insi rtetl, was not to leave the law iu ibe same Mluation as 
if it bad not been intnxliiced, but to intimate by in- 
ference that those things so loft* out were not considered 
a.s crimes. 

He did not dtmy the superiority in many respects of lii» 
hoflimnjbjp api learned friendVi definition. In paint of 
Icngrii, it certainly was extremely superior. <f tljey mca-^ 
sured them’by words or by sentences, by weight or tale* 
his honourable and learned friend’s amendment was inflr 
nitely more voluminous thait^thc clause which he was dis- 
posed to tlispla^t}. He was not sorry that it wa.s so, nor 
'vas he supposing it a fault ; but it was rather an awkward 
remedy for what h^ honourable and learned friend hod , 
considered as too complex and too extended. Rut to prove 

• P 2 
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his disposition to conciliate^ he Avas willing to take all that 
was in the bill ; and, together with that*,- a part of his 
honourable and learned friend's amendment. The only 
part which could be added to the bill from the amendment 
he would adopt, but he would not agree to disgrace /vhat 
was in the' bill by displacing it. W hat was jhe expression 
in the bill proposed to be amended “ Any blasphemous 
libel, or any seditious libel, tending to bring into hatred or 
contempt the person of His Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
or the Regent, or the Government and Constitution of the 
United Kingdom, as by law established, or cither House 
of Parliament,” &c. If he adopted his honourable and 
learned friend's plan of conciliation — if he yielded to that 
Manichean dread of the power of the pres.s, this definition 
was to lie left out. Though he was sure ‘that the press 
was supremely attached to the King, and that it had the 
most affectionate respect for lioth Houses of Parliament; 
yet if, in deference to the ^wer of the pr^s, if from some 
unaccountable spirit of conciliation, they left out this 
part of the bill, they would lea'>fc out the very best part 
of it. 

He was persuaded that the conductors of the power of 
tlie press would guard those sacred depositaries of constitu 
tional authority with unrivalled zeal ; that they would pro- 
ject their rights with the utmost ability ; that they would 
direct„their proceeding witji consummate n^isdom. Buj, the 
^ members of that House had some interest 'in tliis dulH’ ;-<hey 
also ha^ ^one the state some service they*were bound 
by their oaths to protect the powers entrusted to them ; and, 
highly As he valued the power«of the press, he could not 
consent to surrender the share which Parliament ought to 
have in the co-partnership. The Legislature performed a 
pait which was not unknown. Their powers were ascer- 
tained, the\r faculties were measured. They were not en- 
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velopcd in clouds ; they wielded not a force whose existence 
could be perceived only oy its fearful ef!e::ts. Their inten- 
tions were perceived ; t!reir\ words were heard; their pro- 
(^>dings were published. In a few hours it would be known 
froiK one end of the kingdom to the other, that he now 
discharged his duty at the hazard of owing the little repu- 
tation which belonged’ to him to the mercy wlych he would 
not condescend to supplicate. Yet he would not surrender 
to the guardianship of the press those principles which 
Parliament was authorised and commanded to take to^ its 
peculiar care, and which it could not relinquish without 
forfeiting its rank and character. He had no objection, 
however, to, include in the bill that part of his honourable 
and learned friend’s amendment which related to instigations 
to assassination. He was happy that his honourable and 
"learned friend should thus have his share in securing that 
sober freedom' that temperate^ardour of liberty which the 
bfll was calculated to cherish,’ and which none was more 
anxious to promote or more capable of teaching others to 
reverence than his honoui!«ble and learned friend. 

The amendment was negatived. 


Mil. ^JlOUaHAM'S MOTION RESPECTING 
THE DROITS OF ADMIRALTY 

9 

MAY Sth, 1820 . 

• ,, . 

Mk. Brougham, in a speech distinguished for great do- 
quence, extensive research, and varied ability and learning 
of every kind, introdiiccd the following motion 
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“ That it is expedient, with a view to the an'angement 
of His Majesty’s civil list, to take into consideration the 
Droits of the Crown and Adi^'ralty, four and a half per 
cent. West India Duties, and other funds not usually 
deemed hitherto to be within the immediate controul of J?ar- 
liament, and to make such provisions touchijjg the same as 
maybe consistent with the honour and dignity of theCvow'n, 
the interests of the sid)jcct., and the maintenance of the 
Constitution.’’ 

Mb. Caxxixo’*' began by observing, that if an}' stranger 
hatf entered the House during the last few sentences of the 
honourable and learned getitli'inan's speech, without know- 
ing what hud been his ])ievious argument, sirt h sira>iger 
would have been indutred, from his high tone of indignant 
remonstrance, to imagine that the liuuoiirat)le and lee.rned 
gentleman had been called upon by some ]»re!asiiig neeessity 
to make a stand against some new’ ass.uiit of arbitrary 
power, some sudden encroachment of IMirtinterial rupaci{.y. 
Ho would have conecived, as soon as he learned the subject 
of debate, tljat some extr.';orditj^try augnjoiilalle-n to the 
royal income was coiitcuiplatei! ; aiul this, without any 
regard had to the present state of the country, and utterly 
iiK’onsistent with the uniw^rsal and acknowL'dged practice 
of the Constitution. Tliat*" stranger, must, however, have 
^Jjcen somewdiat stirpriscd at the motion which followed this 
veliciyent declamation, foj be would see that the motion 
distinctly rec^ignised that the fundit in fpjcstion*H!ltd-...g»f;ver 
been deemed as under the controul of Parliani.i’Ut, and hatl 
jfdways been dealt w'ith as it was now pn)j)osed to deal 
with tbeni. If this stranger l^gd heartl the speech without 
the motion, he w’ould have thought that all,, the innovation 
was on his (Mr. Canning’s) side of the House, and that 
the honourable and learned gentleman was the chtimpion of 
estublishc^^ usage ; he could not have supposed that no nctv 
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burthen was intended, but on the contrary, a strict ?id- 
herence to an old compact, which had been long and well 
considered; and that he who declaimed so loudly in favour 
of the Constitution was the\irstto ])ropose innovation, and, 
as die price of such innovation, was willing to impose a new 
burthen on die people. As to the temptation thus held 
out to his sidb of the Ifouse, he could answer for bis col- 
leagues, and (he trusted he might say it without disresjK>ct) 
he could answer for the Crown, that they and it would 
reject the boon which was offered as an inducement to sell the 
royal prerogatives, llerxndd assun; Parliament that ^lerc 
was no dis|K)sitiou on the part of Ills Majesty's Ministers 
to depart ||^rtjm a practice made sacred by long prescription, 
unless, indeed, some system was jirc'sented to them whose 
advantages were obviously greater than those incident to 
the present usage. As to one branch of the funds under 
consideraliou,^that eouuected with the Droits of Atlmiralty, 
the lionourabic.unil learue<l gVntlemaii objecled not only to 
its disposal^ and general ailministration, but hud argued that 
the fund should be abaiuloned altogether. 

In his view the fuuti liad made die couiilry odious 
tliouglioiil Durope. Now, siippo-^iiig thi.s to be the fact, he 


did not see how the case would be bettered by putting such 
a fund under the controul of. Parliament. 'Pile eharaoier 


of the country wovdd he left just as it was. luonler to be 
consistent with his argument, the motion of the honiiuraWe 
affff ^)»i<ied*iii^an leman shouU? ha\e been of a fh'fferent 
descri])tioi>— it should have been an Athlrcss* tc th,e CrowR-^ 
to .abolish the fund altogether. In atlditioii to its incon- 
sistency, the motion has been inteiposed in a most unusu^ 
manner anc^ season. During four reigns, and for upwards 
of a century, the invariable practice liad been, that the set- 
tlement of the civil list should be the first subject arrajaged 
l>y J’urliament at »the beginning of a new * reign. Thc^ 
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honourable and learned gentleman might, perhaps, inquire 
why, then, did not Ministers bring the spbjeitt forwarji 
before the dissolution ? To this he would answer, that it 
being evident that the public bijsitiess could not be brought 
to a close within such reasonable time as belonged to^the 
constitutional existence of the old Parliament, it had been 
thought udviseable, for the l>encfit of, all, that the dissolu- 
tion should tike place immediately. He could n«)t enter 
now into all the reasons of the measure, but he could say 
that it was adopted in the most perfect spirit of fairness 
andvandour. As soon, however, as the new Parliament 
was assembled, it was naturally its first business to arrange 
the civil list. The proposition from the Thcone stated 
that no new burthen was contemplated for the supjwrt of 
the civil Government, and of the splendour of the Crown. 
It asked nothing beyond the last arrangement ; with respect 
to which it might be observed, that from the-experience of 
four years, it had answered ^le expectatiotis of those wh^o 
framed it. It was ungraciously said, that though no new 
fund was wanted, yet it was the business of the House to 
see whether there was not something to take away. For 
himself, he certainly had not anticipated such an objection ; 
and he thought it neither expedient nor fair. If the civil 
list exceeded the ustial stipukition, then there was a cry of 
wasteful excess ; if it came within the usual limits, then 
Parliament was called upon to examine into such suspicious 
ocononny, and to sec if something might not be V;t»fx.n|?’4y 
“'^by Act 9 C Parliament from funds which were jilre.idy re- 
trenched, without pennission first had and obtained. All 
that was^ desired on the part of the King's Ministers was, 
to adhere to the old arrangement without any, augmenta- 
tion ; and it was too much to say, “ you afe too well satis- 
fied^and it is our duty to see whether we cannot take 
‘^something from you as a punishment'- for being so easily 
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contented.” The honuu\able and learned gcntlcmaii Had 
fairly, indeed qnore than &ir1y, professed his willingness to 
make compensation for aS lie should take away ; so that 
the question, as far as his i^gument was concerned, was not 
6ng of diminution or retrenchment, but of bargain and 
sale, with the chance of inflicting further burthens on the 
people. ^ 

The honourable and learned gentleman Ifad derived his 
arguments from historical precedents, some of which, how- 
ever, had not been stated with his usual accuracy, lie 
should take the liberty of following him shortly threugh 
some of his cases. To begin with the 4^ per cent, fund; 
it was undoubtedly true, as had been stated by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, that it was a subject involved 
in considerable difliculty and obscurity. It was true that 
Queen Anne, on the petition of the inhabitants of Bar- 
badoes, had,*<at the recommendation of the House of Com- 
ijfions, given up her control O'rer this fund ; it was also true 
that the opginal grant to the Crown had been accompanied 
with a stipulation that it should be employed in the repairs 
of the public works o^he island. But he believed that 
though this was the consideration of the grant, yet its 
origin was the giving up of sqme quit-rents, and the set- 
tling of a disputed title. It was true that Queen Anne', in 
answer to the application of the House of Commons for an 
annual account of the duties, promised to give directions 
5phwK3tfgly7*^Tlie result wa^ that this fund, wHich had 
formed p^rt of the civil list of King William, did not 
appear in her civil list, and had not since apf)eared, except 
when called for from time to time by addresses of Parlia- 
ment. The ^ usage, howler, of four reigns, a sfutce of 
upwards of a 'century, established the existence of the pro- 
perty, and the. custom and power of granting pensions on 
it were co-cxisten&'with the first mention of its origin. Tl»p 
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honourable and learned gcntlemari had assertcth that when 
a pension was to be bestowed ^for great public servict?;;, 
Ministers had no hesitation in joining to Parliament, be- 
cause Parliament in such case kad no reluctance in giving, 
but that it was the evil of those uncontrolled funds that 
they enabled the Crown to bestow secret bounties on ol)- 
scure favourites. This was a singular character of a finul, 
one of the firiit names on which was the illustrious ^Villiam 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and one of the Iasi, Edmund llurke. 
He would not say any thing as to the deserts of either of 
thcfig pensionei’s ; but, a.s to the point of sccresy, he would 
ask whether the names of AVilliam Pitt and Edmund 
Burke were not precl.sely those which were most known 
over the whole kinmloni ? And surely the Crown would 
not have grantinl pensions to those illustrious men on a 
doubtful fund, the fide to winch was likely to he dis- 
puted ? The pt)pulurity, imlecd, i)f Ijord Cln/tham was so 
great, as to shut the eyes of f,J)e people, how^ever illegal the 
title might have been. But it was not so with Edmund 
Burke : high as that great nsan sum>.1 in the admiration of 
Europe, he ^v^ls not so generally popidar at home ; at the 
«nne time, he was of a size to attract universal altenliun ; 
he had himself been a refornn-r of the civil list and of the 
]>e».siui) list, and any grant nijjdc to him would he watched 
with peculiar jealousy. Must he not therefore himself 
have felt convinced that his ])ensit»n was charged on a solid 
fund f «If any gontjcjiiau wished to degrade*.' jt 
*>*itatcsman. he Ihft them to the consolation of such a sneer ; 

^ t 

but, for himself, he would say that the great man to whom 
lie”* alluded was as far above ridicule as he was above praise. 
His reason, however, for alluding to him was, tg show that 
he had deeply studied the subject of the Crtjwn revenue.s ; 
and linowhig that his right to a pension would he disputed, 
♦he would not have accepted one on a fgnd, the validity of 
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wbich was not asccrtaiiuVl. The only objection, tliercftirc, 
that could renjain as to tiis fund, was its liability to abuse. 
Mr. llurke, when he wVs reforming the civil list, had 
examined its character aiul use ; and, after the deepest 
1c(jpsideration, had tlunight it best to leave it at the dis- 
posal of the Crown. As to its liability to abuse, from the 
concealment* with which its proceeds might be distributed in 
pensions, he was ready to state, for himself and colleagues, 
that the amount of that fund and its application sjmnld be 
laid annually before Parliament, as matter of course, and 
without any previous motion. Thu honourable and learn(?d 
gentleman bad not explained how the Droits of Admiralty 
were to administered except by the Crown. The riglit 
tif the Crown to this pro]>erty he would not now discuss, 
hut only themiode in which it had been ralmltiistored. In 
tlie course of tise lute reign, llie whole proceeds of tliis 
funt! had aiy^mutcd to about 700,000. Out of this there 


J'.ad been ])aid to captors cl’sd claimants, and for various 
law expiyices, .X’o,!372,000. There remained, therefore, 
somi:tirum‘ more than X’-l- ,000.000 to be accounted for. Out 
«)f ih.'it sum X’2,G00,00tM)ad been contributeil for the public 
sirvicu, and two several sums had been given — one in aid 


of the civil list, the other of tin; per cent, fund; the 
first of ihe.se contributions j»was X’l ,000,000, tlie setund 


X4(),000 ; 


there remained, therefore, about X’380,000 to be 


accounted for. This sum had been paid partly in d(fna- 
l)ra»x.hes of tife llt)yal Family, aud^jartly in 
entertainiiients to foreign sovereigns. expenditure-, 

however, of the whole had been coinimuneated to Parlia- 
ment. It was true that the account had not lK*cii*13T’d 
before thft House as a niaVer of course, but in consequence 
of motitm anil discussion. He was ready, however, now to 


meet the hon^nirable and learned gentleman fairly this 
point ; and he w»uld tell him that it was part of the new 
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arrangement that an account oftevery grant out of this 
fund should, as a matter of coujlse, and without address, 
be laid before the House in everV'session, immediately after 
such grant. So that the only distinction remaining bj^ 
tween him and the honourable and learned gentlen^n,* 
would be whether the grant should be discussed in the 
House in the first instance, and be, conferred in conse* 
qucnce of a pdlrliaraentary vote ; or whether it should first 
proceed from the Crown, and then be submitted to the 
cognizance of Parliament. He did not mean to say that 
this distinction was a trifling one, or one that did not 
deserve the most serious examination. All he meant to 
say was, that the Ministers of the Crown were^not pre> 
pared to propose that a long and almost immemorial usage 
should be abolished without the most striking proof that 
such usage, though co-existent with the practice, was in- 
compatible with the spirit of the Constitution’/. He came 
now to another part of the ifonourable and learned geiu 
tleman's speech, a part in which the honourable apd learned 
gentleman must himself acknowledge, on mature reflection, 
he could not have spoken his genuine sentiments when he 
proposed the change which he did propose in the revenues 
of the Crown. The honourable and learned gentleman 
hacTadmitted that there was fio ixanarkable abuse in the 
application of the funds in question, and that many of 
the pensions would have been readily granted by Parlia- 
ment. ^o Lonl St. Vincent, Lord Nelson,*^ ifle 
Wcllingten, Parliament would have granted i)ensions with- 
any hesitation, according to the honourable and 
learned gentleman ; but it would not be so with pensions for 
political services, if submitted to ](iarliamentary iynvcstigaiion. 

** The honourable and learned gentleman states truly 
(said Mr. Canning) what he says of those on this side of 
the House, and what 1 would say were I v(>hcrehcsits; but I 
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he Oown should reward 
peculiar protection, than 
dole out largesses and 
favours according to the itnplilse and force of passion, party, 
onipanvass. We have had instances enough in our own me- 
mory of what party canvass can do. Setting on the one side 
the chances of favour, canvass, party, and inadvertency, on 
the ether, the chances of extravagance, I do tlfink the Crown 
the better trustee. I complain, therefore, of this part of the 
speech, because the honourable and learned gentleman is 
too well read in the principles and practices of po|fular 
assemblies to be ignorant of the change that would take 
place to the prejudice of the people and of public men, if he 
were taken at his word, and if this task of giving pensions 
for political Services were abandoned by the Crown, and 
should fall ipto the management of this House : I complain 
that, for the* sake of a rhetorical flourish, he bad used such 
an argument, independently df the change which must at- 
tend its success. If the present state of the Droits in con- 
sideration is sanctioned long usage, if it is not stained by 
abuse, and in the lung period of sixty years the honourable 
and learned gentleman has hit upon only one questionable 
case, and that case questionable only in the view which he 
has taken of it ; and I confers that 1 am not sufliiciently 
acquainted with its circumstances to go into details ; but 
when that ^nsion was given^it was discussed, and this 
lllCii3^*'^ve its opinion upon it: if in sixty, years only one 
suspicious* case can be . found, then, in addition to usage, 
there is the recommendation of experience anti practice 
to depart from the course |jitherto pursued. . 

“ I comc*iv>w to the more’ general argument, which 1 have 
already alluded to; it is, that in aggravation of funds being 
at the disposal of the Crown without previous sanctioiffrom 
Parliament, that f6r obtaining those funds, and for pecu*" 


think it better that the pat (onage of t 
ptiblic services by propertylunder its 
that a democratic assembw should 
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niary purposes, the (h*own is Hkfcfiy to coniluct the country 
to war wantonly and liglitly. Ijentreat of 'the honourable 
and learned gentleman not to fconcede any thing to the 
mural character of the Administration — I entreat of Inn^j 
not to concede any thing to the character of the existfhg 
Sovereign — and in a constitutional view, nothing of this kind 
ought to be conceded. Ti:c hononri/ijle and learnetl gen- 
tleman spoke properly of Clie.rles II., for a king once de- 
parted from life is fair subject of animadversion. Hut I 
ask, whether, on the .average virtue of kings and ministers, 
if you place four millions — and tiiat is beyond any ease 
that can be imagined — if you place four millions against all 
the evil, the danger, and the disgrace that must. ovenvlielm 
them when t he proceeding, perhaps in twe lve hours after, 
becomes know n to Parlisiment — I ask, whether, in such a 
case, any Administration would rush inUi war? I ask, 
whether, in limes si!cli as we live in, for the sake of any 
haul of Droits of Adinirahy ; I do not say the Sovereign -- 
I do not say his Ministers ; but wlietlier the vhle.st mind 
that ever nic<kl!ed with publie ^.ifairs, or conlemjilatcd 
public administrate tn, could recommeiul a wantoii and un- 
justifiable war? 

“ So far as to the motive iunplied by tin; Droits for going 
to war. Against this we can set on the other side the 
salutary practice of the Crown. During the long period of 
the last j-cign, only i^9,00U.C00 have been. ; ayci^imila ^fi.. 
If we were to cviter into the causes of war,' wo shoulififfiti, 
not in onb, in two, in three, but in many — in aU'easos, the 
aiaf ingemcnt wliicli the honourable and learned gentleman 
oppose.s, and of wliich he wishes 6?ie contrary to be adopted, 
has tended to save the country from war. »^rthc Droits 
were not committed to the Crown through the proper courts 
of law, but wiere submitted to Parliamentary coniroul, the 
difliculties of amicable adjudication would be increased 
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tenfold. The desire to Vhold the balance equal — and, if 
wVong was duhe on tmo side or the other, to make 
amicable reparation — wou.d be counteracted by national 
heat, high and romantic honour, and other feelings, which 
wlftsld naturally prevail in an assembly like this. It would 
be impossible^ to avoid war. For the very purjX)se, there- 
foii’, of avouliiig rash and unnecessary war, it is nece.ssary 
to exclude such (jviestions from the knowledge — that is, 
from the official knowlotlge- — of Farliament, till every 
claiiii has been heard, and a final adjudication made. 

If any private wrong should have been committed, if 
any inadvertent measure should have been adopted, not 
<mly the d'dJieultVi but the incfmvenionce of retracing the 
first stop, or of persevering in the course once hastily taken, 
would be increased by the change. If it were necessary 
‘ to come dowM at once to Farliainent, and state that so many 
ships had.heeif captuj*od, and were at the control of Par- 
linment, the question would arise, was the capture just or 
unjust. If it should 1)0 judged unjust, the Administration 
would be condemned ; Ivi^ what has this to do in repairing 
the wrongs of a nation ? If it were thought just, war must 
he entered into, although policy might dissuade strongly 
from war. No reason, then, era'll be found in ibo usa£;e..in 
any constitutional defect, or in the application of the Droits 
for the change projiosed. Fvery reason and evtay argu- 
the first nucknts of their formutioji to the 
•s^tjefiditure of tile last farthing, tlistinctly* shows that we 
sitould be’ wrong in changing the control of the iftroits in 
question. In the hands of the (’rown, then, tliey are best' 
placed, to be exercised as cveiy prerogative of tlfe Crown 
ought to be— ‘for the benefit of the jreople for wltoin the 
royal prerogatives exist. The only other argument fo^ de- 
parting from usage on this subject is, that the whole de-, 
partment of the monarchy may be recast, and jfor the sake 
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of doing away with every vestige of feudal monarchy. 
That we could erect something nfew that wotild merit great 
praise, I am not prepared to deify. The new fabric might 
be clean and neat as the American Government, and in- 
telligible as the presidency of the United States. Bu^> 1 
am unwilling that every trace of anti({uity should be done 
away in the British Constitution. Nothing isao easy as to 
frame a systeih that will look neater on paper — a system 
that, by stripping the King of all exclusive and princely 
ornaments, would render the Monarch and his Ministers, in 
digflity and form, whut they arc in reality, but in a more 
suitable and eiheient character— the mere functionaries of 
the people. There is but one step further to comjilete the 
improvement ; it is, as the King is paid a fixed and calculated 
salary, that Ministers lie removed in form da they are in 
substance, as well as new Ministers appointed by this House. 
The Monarch would then be separated from' all the dark- 
ness of ancient times ; but I*do not think that the adinijcess 
of Pmne’s plans w'ould be satisfied with aV. this. I 
admit that the honourable and leaned gentleman would be 
satisfied with seeing the Monarch thus .^tripped naked, but 
they would say that his salary w'as still too large.” 

He (Mr. Canning) did uiot think that they would be 
satisfied without removing all* the lines of circumvallation, 
which, thank Gcd, the arm of a traitor must pierce before 
the Constitution of this country would remove. The 
honourable and learned gentleman hall amu^i tK^ 
by reading on the 7th head of the civil list many ludicrous 
jd^grges. Much as he admired the talents of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, he tjjiought they were here mis- 
applied, for he answered all the obs'ervatioqfi ^f this sort 
when he admitted, at the conclusion of his speech, that he 
hiad *not made up his mind whether the insulated King 
should have the control of his own housdiiold ; whether the 
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variou!^ items of charge jn that depa’tment should be au- 
(bted by a corqmittoe of diis House, or by the King him« 
sell'. If the household were not given up to His Majesty’s 
management, the civil list (»ould be c]uoted and exposed to 
iigg^ch greater ridicule than the honourable and learned 
gentleman had thrown upon the part he had selected. 
Unless the IVlonarcl/ should be put on board-wages, and 
should dine in a chop-house, they must conrrt? to the mon- 
strous conclusion, that there would be more dishes on bis 
table than he absolutely required. If the King lived in 
this guilty state, and his ex])enses were audited by Psfrlia- 
ment, there wtmld be more ludicrous charges titan those for 
the worthy yicar of the Tower, and the not less worthy 
keeper of the lions of the Tower. 

Here the right honourable gentleman read rapidly from 
the civil list, “ Oilery, grocery, lemons, fruits a«d oranges, 
milk and cream, butter, cheese, and eggs, bacon, butcher- 
n^cat, poultry, .fish, and vegeiable, stationer, china, and 
brazier, ci/ler, and brandy, beer, bread, and wine” — ^all 
those were detailed in that account, and must form part of 
the household charges. 

On the subject of the household the honourable and 
learned gentleman ought to ha'vi made up his mind before 
he had brought forward thi# question ; for it was as easy 
to do so on that subject as on the other points on w'luch 
his motion was founded. When^he had entered that House 
1® HSxpfe; ted • something more practicable from the 

honourable, and learned gentleman than a proposal* to strip 
the Crown, at one sweep, of aright that had adomeCtit 
since the Revolution ; to divest the King of his.peculiar 
power and privileges ; to rilake the civil list less involved 
hy making it entirely new. His proposal was as impracti- 
cable in its nature as it was undesirable in its, effects. * At 

VOL. rv. ' Q ■ 
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every former period the ci^il list was more obscure and 
complicated than the civil list now proposed.* Considering, 
then, the greater complication />f former times, and the 
greater intelligence of the present time, he did think, al- 
though they had not arrived at the simmim bomim of tb.e 
honourable and learned gentleman, that they had made con- 
siderable progress from obscurity and^ confusion, for every 
former report <iad been less intelligible than that of 1816. 
He did not think that by laying an estimate before the 
House of every item, they would give greater satisfaction 
to *116 country, or that they would allay the discontent of 
those who were now dissatisfied by putting forth the pre* 
cise charges more distinctly. It was not necessary, for the 
pur|)ose of satisfying the people of this country,* to separate 
the Crown from its concomitants. Whatever ilhision (or, 
if they would, delusion) there might be in such an opinion, 
he was not for stripping oft* from the moimrcby every thing 
which rendered it respectable in the eyespf the country. 
He objected to the motion of the honourable a\id learned 

I’ 

gentleman, because it was ill-timed and undeserved. If any 
new demands had been made, if proposal had been pre- 
sented that might lead to new burthens on the country, he 
could understand why, in ^the ardour of repelling such a 
safiy, gentlemen should be *carricHl, as it were, into the 
work itself. But when nothing was demanded ; when the 
SbvCTeign, he would not say consented — declared that he 
would deceive with gratitude and saAisfactibtV 
that had been acquiesced in for four years ; when this de- 
^^claration was made, when the Sovereign expressed himself 
satisfied,^ and declared that he would have iio reduction 
made upon any sums falling Ki to the counti^, what was 
the return? “ Aye, but you have other* funds, and we 
wish- to have them taken from you ; we wish you to be a 
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King after a new fashion ; We require your allowances to 
be limited to your physical wants ; we desire you to rival 
the President of America. Oh, incomparable temptation ! 
But he would not be induced by this temptation to strip 
»q|l‘ trappings which were neither costly to the people, nor 
dangerous to the Constitution. 'J’eclinically speaking, he 
admitted tliat this was a new reign. On other occasions 
there had been a .sameness of office, Avith a^hange of per- 
sons ; on the present tjccasion there was sameness of person 
Avith a change of office. The change was not so total a.s 
when one formerly a subject became the SoA'ereign ; for if was 
only the investing Avith original sovereignty one who had 
exercised it in a vicarious character. It would be easy to 
show that the difference of claim ought in ihi.s case to be 
the other way. They (the Ministers) adhered to thd 
pledge given, anil nothing Avas asked ; but nothing could 
be more nal?n;al than that he avIio became King from being 
Regent should, consider himself entitled to some augmenta- 
tion. 13ur^ no augmentation Avas asked. And here he Avould 
state that the idea of any augmentation of the civil list was 
never contemplated for d^ias-siiig quarter of an hour, and 
ncA'er for one moment intended. This he thought.it neces- 
sary to state distinctly, bccaus^f a report of a different kind 
had gottc abroad. He hoped tliat the House would fake 
the opportunity of availing themselves of the confidence 
expressed by the Sovereign — ^that they Avould not reject liis 
1Lhey»w'ould not seek to strip hiifi of his 
rights — that they AA'ould not stoop to consider whether they 
could save by his promotion. He certainly ‘did not uican 
to treat with any disrespect the motion of the l^mourable 
and learnec^^entleman, and disclaiming any such motive, 
he should conclude with moving, that the other orders of 
the day be now read. 
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"^he question being put That the other orders of the 
day be now read.” » 

The House divided — 

Ayes . . . . 273 

Noes 155 


Majority against Mr. Brougham's motion 1*18 


THE KING’S MESSAGE RESPECTING THE 
ARRIVAL OP THE QUEEN. 

JUNE 0th, 1820. 


Loan Castleaeagii presented the following message, 
“ George R. . 

** The King thinks it necessary, in consequence of the 
arrival of the Queen to communicate to the House of Com- 
mons certain papers respecting the conduct of Her Majesty 
since her departure from tlris kingdom, which he recom- 
mends to the immediate and sdi'ious attention of this House. 
The King has felt the most anxious desire to avert the 
necessity of disclosures and ^discussions which must be as 
painful to his people as they can l)e *to hiin^lf ; 
step now* taken by the Queen, leaves him no alternative. 
JTh^ King has the fullest confidence that, in consequenee of 
this communication, the House^of Commons will adopt 
that course of proceeding, which *'the justice of fhe case, and 
the honour and dignity of His Majesty's drown may re- 
quired 


‘ “ George J?.” 
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The Message having been *read by tlie Speaker, Jlord 
Castlercagh laid on the table of the House the papers re- 
ferred to in the said Message, sealed up in a green bag, and 
moved, “ That a humble Address be presented toHis Majesty 
V' return His Majesty the thanks of this House for his most 
gracious Message, and to assure His Majesty that this House 
will proceed to take (he same into their immediate considera- 
tion,’' the motion being agreed to, the noble Icft-d next moved, 
“That His Majesty’s Message be taken into consideration 
to-morrow.” 

The motion was agreed to, and on the motion of i&ord 
Castlercagh the papers were ordered to be kept in the 
custody of the clerk of the House. 


June 7th, 1 820. 

SECRET COMMI ITEE ON THE PAPERS RELATING TO 

THE CONDUCT OF THE QUEEN. 

• • 

The order of the day for taking His Majesty’s Message 
into consideration, and alsfj the Message itself, having been 
read — 

Loan CASTLKitEAOit moved, “ That the papers, which 
were yesterday presented to th%5 House by Lord Viscount 
Castlercagh be referred to a* select committee, to consider 
the matter thereof, and to report the same, with their obser- 
vations thereupon, to the House.” 

Z IVT^. v?AX^iN<;^ declared, that as he had never risen to 
deliver hist sentiments on a subject of so much delicacy and 
interest as that before the House, so had he never before been 
called upon to discharge a duty to himself so painful and 
embarrasinng.^ The occasidh out of which the necessity for 
performing this duty arose, and the circumstances connected 
with it, were of. a nature as novel as they were delitate. 
He had listened wkh the greatest attention to the spcccb' 
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of {lie honourable and Icarfied gentleman who had just 
sat down. In every syllable uttered by the honouiable 
and learned gentleman respecting the mischief likely 
to result from the inquiry iwto which they were now 
unhappily forced, he entirely incurred. It was utterly i^*'- 
possible that such an inquiry should turn to the advantage 
of the counti’y, or of the jiarties whom, it immediately con- 
cerned. The •tlearest interests of the country, and the 
character of the most illustrious personages whom it con- 
tained, were undoubtedly involved in the proceeding. Hut 
haviftg said this, he must follow it by saying that from all 
that part of the honourable and Icanied gentleman’s speech 
which went to imyiute to Ilis Majesty’s IMinistcrs the respon- 
sibility of forcing on this inquiry, be utterly mid wholly dis- 
sented. Ill taking up the challenge which tire honourable 
and learned gentleman had thrown down on this subject 
last night, he was fully prepared to show', not/itily that His 
Majesty’s Ministers did not voluntarily come dow’n to ParHaj- 
inent to originate this iixyuiry as matter of choice ; not only 
that they had not sought the occasion for it ; not only that 
they had deprecated it with all tliifir hearts ; but, that they 
had interposed every possible expedient to prevent the 
occurrence of a calamity which they were anxious with all 
their power and all their meads to avert. 

The honourable and learned gentleman would allow him 
to oppose, not hostilely, but^ in contrast with those profes- 
sional feelings which the honourable and leardlSd 
had so much to his honour assumed to himself — ^fi'elings on 
Jiis own |)art,of as deep and forcible a nature — with reference 
to those yiustrious persons who were most immediately in- 
terested in the proposed imyuiiity. He must declare, indi- 
vidually for himself, that in all the discussions which had 
precAled the unfortunate crisis to which matters had at 
kmgth unhappily arrived, he had looked at the whole case 
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willi US luuch solicitude, and tis much pain, as if it had 
arisen from a •difference between his dearest friends, and 
between parties with both of whojn he was himself equally 
connected. On the one havd, to the Sovereign whom he 
syved he owed the duty of a subject and of a councillor; 
on the other hand, to the illustrious personage who was the 
remaining pUrty to the discussion, he owed, and he paid» 
not only that public respect which was due to her station* 
but from private feelings and the remembrance of kindnesses 
experienced in former times, gratitude, and (if he might 
}>resumc to use such a word in speaking of so high a per;gon- 
age,) affection. The wish nearest his heart had been that 
this extremity could have Ix^en avoided ; — his next wish was 
that which ‘must be the wish alike of all tlie country, that 
Her Majesty might come out of the inquiry w'ith honour to 
herself, and satisfaction to her friends. 

lie woiilH ,now proceed to make good the declaration 
with which he ^had set out, namely, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers had not sought thi.s crisis, but on the contrary 
that they liad done every thing in their power to avert it- 
Before His Majesty’s Mi.vstei*s were charged with pressing 
this (question, let the House do them the justice to remember 
how often, at an early pci’iod the session, they had borne 
the taunts of the right honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Tierney), who, not once only, but on every occasion that he 
could find, pressed the name of the Queen, her situation, 
iier’ qyad Jlhe rejxirts which prevailed r«?8pecting 
her, on the attention of the House, and called upon Ministers 
for an explanation of their intentions respecting Her Ma- 
jesty. He did not mean to say that those taunts had l)een 
thrown out, or those calls* made upon Ministers unfairly. 
The right honburable gentleman might say, if he pleased, 
that he was only discharging his duty as a member oft Par- 
liament, when he declared that no parliamentary provision 
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should, with his consent, be made for the Queen, until her 
character was cleared, not from accu&'ition,, (for there was 
none), but from c«>mmon re|)ort; but he was sure the 
House would recollect how c^ften, how steadily, how per- 
severingly His Majesty’s Ministers had borne the rig|»4 
honourable gentleman’s provocations to come to a definitive 
declaration with regard to the Queen; ho\V often they 
had turned a^eaf ear to the right honourable gentleman’s 
ingenious dilemma — (that figure which, however captivating 
and effective in rhetoric, was so frequently found to be, 
witJ,! reference to human affairs, most fallacious) “ Either 
the Queen is innocent^ and then she ought to enjoy all her 
rights and privileges, or she is guilty, anti in that case I, 
for one, will not consent to vote her one shifling of the 
public money.” How often had this argument been forced 
by the right honourable gentleman on the unwilling atten- 
tion of His Majesty's Ministers; how often jiud they been 
told by the same right honourable gentleman that an^ 
attempt at compromise would be an insult to the King, or 
an injury to the Queen (another awful and ' inevitable 
dilemma!); and yet how obstiq^ely had they, in spite of 
this dilemma, refused to enter into the so much invited dis- 
cussion ! And whence arose this obstinacy ? whence but 
from an earnest desire, a strqtig and sincere hope, that the 
existing differences might be aceommodated so as to avoid 
the necessity of discussion ? After this, it was surely a little 
too much to be told by thosh who sat, at ^he eUuovb -w^nher 
right honourable gentleman, that they (the Ministers) were" 
the provokers of inquiry ; and that but for them all might 
'hav'fe passed smoothly and silently, without public notice, or 
parliamentary observation ! Ha begged the hoqpurablc and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) not tO mistake him. 
He (^id not mean to say that he (the honourable and learned 
gentleman) hdd been any party to thos^ taunts and chol- 
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lenges of his right honourable friend. The honourable 
jgid learned gantleraan, on the contrary, had always been a 
most anxious friend to compromise, and had hiboured for 
the prevention of that public inquiry which the right 
4^nourable gentleman deemed so indispensable. When 
the right honourable gentleman had so repeatedly told the 
House that Inquiry could not be avoided, for that rumours 
were abroad so injurious to the honour of tile Queen, that 
without prior investigation, no money could be voted with- 
out a sacrifice of the interests of the people, and the dignity 
of Parliament, the honourable and learned gentleman'*bad 
undoubtedly taken part against the right honourable gentle- 
man : and with the honourable and learned gentleman, there- 
fore, on that point, he (Mr. C.) had no fault to find ; but 
he had a right to find fault with him for the injustice of 
, vrhieli he had been guilty that night, in heaping upon the 
Ministers of* die Crown those charges of prurient curiosity, 
ajid inconsideryte disclosure, the guilt of which, so far as 
provocatiop and intention went, belonged (as he well knew) 
not to him, but to the right honourable gentleman. 

The honourable and ixiarncd gentleman thought, and 
IVIinisters most cordially coincided with him in thinking, that 
if it had not been forced upon them by a paramount neces- 
sity, it would have been most desirable to avoid all discus- 
sion of the subject now unhappily under the consideration 
of the House. The honourable and learned gtmtleroan 
^Veli Kiie^— no man had better reasons foreknowing than 
he — that 4 was the policy of the Government, even if it 
had nut been their feeling, but that it was their feeling, as 
Well as their policy, to consult the public good, by shun- 
ning, not only all public itfquiry, but all public discusdon 
on this subject^ He knew — 110 man better — that it was their 
absolute determination to avoid it. He knew — jnot a member 
of the Government knew so well as he — that they had eagerly^ 
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caught at every cxjjedient, at every chance, of averting the 
calamity which was now fallen upon them arJd the country. 
He knew that the acceptance of his services, that the open- 
ing of the ncgociation which he was commissioned to con- 
duct, had that sole object in view, and that for the accovaf 
plishment of that object, which they relied on his exertions 
to accomplish, they felt as strong an anxiety as himself. 
But then the ‘honourable and learned gentleman accused 
His Majesty’s Ministers of having contributed to the defeat 
of that negtK‘iation by having made an offer so revolting to 
H(?i Majesty’s mind, and including in it prop:^sitions so 
incompatible with her feelings, that he could not for a 
moment think of ad\ising Her Majesty to accept it; and 
. the honourable and learned gentleman had also told the 
House, or rather had insinuated (he wished die honourable 
and learned gentleman had spoken more distinctly) that he 
could have proposed certain modifications whicli he thought 
might have made the offer acce])table. Why, in the nanje 
of God, did not the honourable and learned gentleman 
suggest them ? Why, instead of the premature and garbled 
statement which had found its w^y to the public, were not 
theses modifications brought forward ? 

He wished the honourable and learned gentleman was 
now present [Mr. Bronghanfi had left the House a few 
minutes before], for it was desirable, in stating facts, to state 
them in the presence of the pjirty interested in them ; but, 
as the honourable and learned gentleman wa? iWtTR* hlS 
place, ke (Mr. Canning) would for the present address 
himself to another part of the subject until the honourable 
and learned gentleman’s return. 

He understood, from what Had been related to him of 
the proceedings in the House last night (when he happened 
not to be in his place), that other honourable gentlemen 
Hiad advanced an accusation against His Majesty's Ministers, 
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which, to do the honourable anfi learned gentleman justice, 
he. had just now contributed in a considerable degree to 
ansM'er. It had been urged that the pecuniary offer which 
had been made to Her Majeaty, contained in it something 
■^vy censurable. On this |x>int, too, I’ecourse had been 
had to the favourite but fallacious form of a dilemma* 

“ Either,” it was sai(\, “ Her Majesty is innocent, and has 
a right to all the state, and privileges, and eltablishmcnts 
of a Queen consort ; or she is guilty, and then ri£?50,000 a 
year of the public money would have been thrown away 
u])on h(T.” And tliis prodigality, it was further addvjd, 
was to be carried into effect without the previous consent, 
and consequently in defiance of the authority of Parliament. 
This, however, was quite a false view of the question. 
He contended*, in the first place, that the offer did not 
.trench upon the rights of Parliament; for the Executive 
Government only made this, as they must make every pro- 
position for a grant of public money, as that which they 
were willing to recommend to the House of Commons, but 
subject to the approval, and of course, invalid without the 
sanction of Parliament. 'Ijlvery treaty of snbsiily, every 
contract for a loan, was made u^xm precisely the same 
])rinciplos. » 

Hut further, lie undertook tfc show, that if any thing at 
all was to be gi*anted to the Queen, whether at home or 
abroad, the sum of <£’50,000 a ^year was the precise sum 
w hicli'thefc ^as ewer3preast»n to believe Parliament could 
not but approve. For a Queen, in full possession of her 
state they might do more ; but for a Queen in a state joi 
separation they could not do less. In this respect Ministers 
had no iusuibcient indicatioil^ of the sense of Parliament to 
guide them, i'or, first, by the treaty concluded bn the 
marriage of His Majesty, when Prince of Wales, f^ith 
the Queen, a jointure of .£*50,000 a year, w-as settled on* 
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Her Majesty, as Princess ‘of Wales, in the event of her 
surviving her royal husband. It was trueHhat the precise 
case contemplated in that provision had not occuiTcd ; but, 
in equity, it must be allowed /hat His Majesty’s Ministers 
in proposing a provision fur the Queen in a state of perma- 
nent separation, could not go below that sum, which four 
and twenty years ago had been considered a proper provision 
for Her Majesty, in the event of her becoming the widow 
of the Prince of Wales. Secondly, in the year 1814, 
when, after long discussion in that House, the Princess of 
Wales’s income was settled, preparatory to her leaving the 
country, what was the amount prop)sed at that period 
The House, recognizing the former settlement, and think- 
ing the amount of jointure that had been stipulated for, 
the proper sum for a state in some degree analogous to that 
of widowhood, agreed to vote Her Royal Highness the., 
sum of ^6*50, 000 a year. It was true tliaf Her Royal 
Highness, acting under the advice of those who at that 
time conducted her affairs, declined receiving f;o large an 
income, and voluntarily diminished it by o(?15,000; but 
surely it could not be imagine^ that His Maje.sty’s Minis- 
ters, in fixing a provision for Her Majesty’s life, w'ould 
have acted right if they had taken advantage of her volun- 
tary generosity on that occastion, and limited their proposal 
to the diminished sum. His Majesty’s Ministers, therefore, 
had offered to the Queen tljat which Parliament had in two 
preceding instances recognised as a snmenot too*lat^ 
her allowance — they had offered a sum, from which, on a 
former occasion, near one third part had been abated by 
Her Mqjesty’s own act, and winch, therefore, would not be 
supposed inadequate to Her Majesty’s want^ and wishes. 
It was that, therefore, which they had every reason to 
believe that the Queen would accept, and every reason to 
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believe that Parliament would ’sanction with their appro- 
bation. ' 

But tlien it was charged that this offer was coupled with 
conditions which rendered -kit unlikely to be accepted. 
'I?iese conditions, it had been stated, were — ^first, that Her 
Majesty should not reside in England ; secondly, that she 
should relinquish the title of Queen. Both those conditions 
had undoubtedly been stated to Her Majesty — ^but the latter 
not exactly in the way in w'hich it had been represented to 
the House. The remaining abroad was clearly taken for 
granted ; and it was so in pursuance of the policy tlAt 
originally led Her Majesty to take the decisive step of 
quitting the country, in the year 1814. He remembered 
well the part which the right honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Tierney)* had taken in the discussion of that time. 
.The bill brought in in 1814, originally went to settle an 
annuity of i,^(\000 on the Princess of Wales, in a state of 
recognised and .permanent separation from her husband. 
That provision was proposed to be extended to the term of 
Her Royal Highness’s natural life. The proposition was 
represented by those who b«.\()ught it forv ard, and acce])ted 
on the part of those who were the champions of the Princess 
of Wales’s interests, as the conSilusion and winding up of 
the affairs of the Princess of \Tales, which were not to b’e 
beard of in Parliament again. But after the bill bad been 
brought into the House, it unc(f rwent two most important 
alterations.* In thcf firat place, as he had already remarked. 
Her RoyalJHighness had expressed a wish that the provision 
proposed by His Majesty’s Government shoultf be reduced 
from ;C50,000 to ^35,000 ^ in the second place, the right 
honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. Tierney) suggested an 
alteration in the \luration settlement, which was originally 
for the life of Her .Royal Highness, by which it was limited 
to the life of the late King. Unfortunate amendments, as ‘ 
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it turned out, particularly \,lie latter, to wliich, and to whiel* 
almost entirely was owing the necessity of* now discussing 
the pecuniary affairs of Her Majesty, and therewith the 
whole of her situation ! Hadtit not been for that alteration 
the pecuniary affairs of Her Majesty would have been settlad, 
not merely during her continuing Princess of Wales, but 
during her life. There would then Jiavc been no unavoid- 
able nccessitjr for bringing Her Majesty’s name before the 
House of Commons. And had it been matter of choice 
on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers, then indeed would 
tlfey have rendered themselves liable to some part of the 
imputations so lavishly thrown out against them. But it 
was the right honourable gentleman’s (Mr. Tierney’s) un- 
fortunate amendment of 1814, which (not designedly he 
was willing to believe) had laid the ground •of that urgent 
and unavoidable necessity, to which, and to which alone,,, 
(he would repeat) they were indebted for #thc present dis- 
cussibn. When Her Majesty ceased to,, be Princess, of 
Wales, she ceased, by the right honourable gentleman’s 
amendment, to have any provision whatever. It became 
necessaiy that a provision shQtr.1d be made for her ; and 
tlie same right honourable gentleman had never lost an 
opportunity of telling theutf that in making that provision, 
hCT whole situation must Sic revised. No consideration 
would have induced His Majesty’s Ministers to moot that 
question so long as it was yot absolutely unavoidable ; but 
they knew that they were no longer* mcsters*of*th^ otim 
conduct, when it became necessary to enter into ,1 discussion 
of the pecuniary subject. It would then have been in the 
power of any member of the Ilouse to force on the whole 
subject ; and they bad amfllc warning from the right 
honourable gentleman, that it was his determination to do 
so.*^ So far ^were they (the Ministers) from precipitating 
‘ such a discussion, that their whole endeavour was to avoid 
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it. lu the event of an amica'alc termination of the nego* 
ciations which iiad been ojicncd with Her Majesty, they 
would have done their best to resist the right honourable 
gentleman’s endeavours to foj*ce the subject into discussion, 
^d he trusted they should have resisted with success. 
But, alas ! their endeavours had been frustrated, they had 
been forced By circumstances which they could not control, 
to bring the whole case into open discussion* themselves; 
and he did not hesitate to say, that this result was a disap> 
pointment as unexpected and as severe as ever dashed the 
cup of hope from the lips of sanguine expectation. • 

As the honourable and learned gentleman had returned 
to his place — [Mr. Brougham had re-entered the House] — 
he would now resume the argument which, as it personally 
affected that honourable and learned gentleman, he had 
, broken off wlien he noticed his absence. The honourable 
and learned ^eRtleman had declared it to be his opinion, 
that the terms >\hich had been ottered to the Queen by His 
Majesty ’.s government, were such as Her Majesty could 
not possibly accept. He would do the honourable and 
learned gentleman the jusUce to express his Iwjlief that ho 
went to the management of the negociation in question 
will) as sincere a desire to brii^ it to an amicable conclu- 
sion, as influenced those by wAom it was origiitatcd. Itc 
wished to set out with this acknowdedgment, the rather 
because that which he had further to say on the subject 
was 6t a ulftSrent aoiaplexion. What he complained of in 
the condu(;t of the honourable and learned gentleman wa,s 
this, that if the honourable and learned gentleman saw 
in the terms proposed by IJis Majesty’s Government, any 
thing so objectionable as to \nake it clear at the first blush 
that they could not be accepted, it wras to be regretted 
that he did not point it out before he left Bngland ; Smd 
the more so, as it appeared from the honourable and learned^ 
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gcntlcmati’s own avowal, thfct he did not wait for the expres- 
sion of the Queen’s indignation, but at once anticipated it jjy 
the expression of his own. It was unfortunate, that of this 
indignant flame which broke <.out at St. Omer’s, no spark 
had been previously visible in London. For his })art, kb 
had confidently believed that the honourable and learned 
gentleman went to the ct>ntinent not only (as he had 
already said)^w’ith a sincere desire to forward the negocia- 
tion, but with a reasonable hope of bringing it to a happy 
conclusion ; and he never in his life was so much — not dis- 
appointed only, but surprised, as when, on coining to town 
on Monday, he had learnt that the negociation had failed. 
The honourable and leanicd gentleman had acipiittcd Ilis 
Majesty’s Government of any blame in the pecuniary ])art 
of the offer. He had admitted that no elisrespect had 
been shown to Parliament, and that J?50,00() was the very 
sum that ought to have been proposed. Bujt it seemed that 
the renunciation of the title of Queen was tjiat which coitjd 
not be asked without offence; and the hoiuv^irable and 
learned gentleman rejected the explanation of his noble 
friend with respect to the light /n which that sacrifice was 
called for. In the memorandum which had been put into 
the honourable and learned ^gentleman’s hand, as the basis 
of his- communication to tUb Queen, (and there w'as no 
other basis or communication whatever intrusted to him or 
to* any other person) in l^at memorandum there was an 
explana\ion of the sense in which tKat«conditidli \^s inj;, 
tended, ^hich ought to have satisfied his mind, At least, of 
the. absence of any disposition to rob Her Majesty of any 
of her substantive rights. Tjjiere was not the slightest 
design to take any of them aw^y. In the let^r which had 
recently been published, the phrase that Her Majesty 
sbo&ld renouruie all claim to the title and dignity of the 
'0tieen of England was undoubtedly toibe found. In this 
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there was a misconception ; the Veal proposal was, that Her 
Majesty shoula’ use some other name than that of Queen 
of England. (Tcntlcmen seemed di.s|.)oscd to confotmd the 
expressions, but they were widely diflTerent and distinct. 
TVas it not a common practice with sovereigns, when absent 
from their own dominions, to assume an inwgnito and drop 
the style of monarchs,? It had never been understood that 
the Emperor of Russia, when travelling through Ger- 
many under the title of Count — he recollected not what 
Count — ^liad renounced the title, much less the rights of 
Emperor. Nor would Her Majesty liave been less esseh- 
tially entitled to whatever may be her rights as Queen 

Consort, than she? could have been to those t)f Princess of 
* 

Wales, if travelling under an assumed name. Indeed, as 
it hud been stated by his noble friend, there were some 
rights wliich I ler Majesty, as Queen of England, could not 
renounct? without the consent of Parliament. There were 
undoubtedly others from the exercise of which, under the 
])lain and notorious circumstances of her situation — ^liev ab- 
sence from this country, and her st?paration from the King 
-it might be not only un'^vidious, but highly proper to 
ask Her Majesty to ftjrbear. Residing abroad it could 
not, for instance, be expected, '^!br surely could it be desir- 
able for Her Majesty, that sh*e should appoint chamber- 
lains, oflicci’s, maids of honour, &c. at home. But, on the 
other hand, it never tvas in coi7|emplation to strip her of 
gny rights*!)* priviiegfs essential to her interest, mucli more 
to her defence. The appointment of law officers was, for 
instance, studiously reserved to her, a proof of the jealous 
attention with which it was, intended to avoid trenching on 
any of Her 'Majesty’s material patronage. The whole 
purport, in short, of the proposed arrangement was, that 
Her Majesty should retain the ptjwer of making evbry 
appointment necessary for a Queen remaining abroad, and 
VOL. IV. . U ^ 
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merely to induce her U> abstain from the exercise of such 
part of her royal privileges as would be requisite only ip 
the event of the Sovereign’s residence in this counti’y. The 
honourable and learned geiitleiyan had saitl that Her Ma- 
jesty liatl been required not only to renounce her title oP' 
Queen of England, but to abstain from using any name 
belonging to the Iloyal Family. Of such a st'ipultitiim, or 
of any thing that could in any way be construed into a 
hint of such a wish, ho, (Mr. (\) averred that he knew 
nothing. It might have been an inference drawn by the 
noVdc lord who accompanied the honourable and learned 
gentleman to the continent, from something that might 
have passed in conversation between them ; but ho could 
most confidently assure the House that no such* restiiction 
was ever in the con teinpla lion of His Majev^ty’s Govern- 
ment ; and he was sure the iionotirnblo and learned gentle- 
man would not hnd it in the memorandum tc;i wOuch !u? had 
before alluded, and which he repeated, was the only 
authentic document of w'hicli tlui G»)vernment had any 
knowledge. It and it only, contained the propositions 
which they authorised to Iw sul^iitted to Her Majest}'. 

In truth, His Majesty’s Govoriuncnt were placed through- 
out this discussion in a situation of ])eculiar diflicultv and 
delicacy, a situation out of fvliich he did not know how 
they could fairly extricate themselves. They had been 
asked how it could enter ipto their minds to make such 
propositions as they had made to llvr •IVIajes'ty^aiKniow^ 
they could suppose that those propositions woi\ld not be 
indignantly rejected ? He confessed that they had been 
guilty oi^ one false step, which had led to the embarrass- 
ments that he had described. *Ear]y in thes» proceedings 
they had been induced to rtH!eive a communication under 
tbe^seal of secresy, the nature of which obligation pre- 
sented him from mentioning to the Ilousn; either the quarter 
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whence it came, and tlie precise nature of its contents. But, 
when f^oaded by charges of wanton and unnecessary insult 
towards ITcr Afajesty, he felt it necessary- — u«» breach of an 
obligation in its very esscncb conditional — to declare that 
they had been led to make these propositions by a confident 
l^xpcctation ijnit they would be well received. What 
wt)uld the House say,»when they were told that so long ago 
as July, 1819, a statement had bet'n given to His Alajesty’s 
Government, in which every one of the propositions which 
had been made to Her Alajesty had been suggested ? What 
v.’onld they say when he fearlessly asserted that there was 
not one proposition made to Her Mjijesty — no, not one that 
had not its ^prototype in that suggestion.^ Wliat would 
tlury .say upon hearing that this suggestion, thus offered to 
His Alajestv'’s tTOvermneni for the guidance of their con- 
duct, proceetled from a nuarter which, though he by no 
tneun.s iulcnded»to intimate that it in any degree committed 
llie illustrious person in cpicstion ; yet he must plainly say, 
was one fr(»nt whieh eoukl not he expected to emanate any 
thing in the smallest degree <li.spa)’aging to Her Majesty. 
If any one who had heard, him knew any thing of this 
paper, he appealed tt) that inotyiduar.s own conscience for 
the perfect fairness with which llis Majesty’s Government 
had acted upon it. And from whatever (piarter the com- 
munication to which he alluded had come, ho affirmed, 
upon his hoiiour, that His Majesty’s Goverinncnt had con- 
soientiously underslor?!! that when they inatlp the proposi- 
tions tvhicb it suggested, they would be fairly tpet, hnd not 
improbably would be accepted. He again guarded him- 
self against being supposed to insinuate, that the ilhistrious 
personage to itl^m those prajKisitions referred was in the 
remotest degree implicated in that communication ; but the 
opinion of those who made it could not be mistaken, and 

upon their opinion fhe Government thought, and had reason * 

R 2 / 
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to think, tlit^y might ivly. ‘When the nc*g<}ciation failed, 
altliougli he might very well understand thelively, though 
(to say tlic truth) unexpected indignation of Her IMa- 
jesty, he was utterly at a h>s8 to understand the precedent 
indignation in any other quarter. The honourable aiut 
learned gentleman, for instance, went to the Queen (he had 
already more than once admitted thaA he did so) anxious 
to biing the negociation with Her Majesty to a satisfactory 
conclusion. He (Mr. Canning) was indeed astonished 
■when he heard that the negociation had failed ; but what 
he"considered still mort? extraortlinarv were the surprise and 
indignation which hatl been expressed by the honourable 
and learned gentlenian. 

I. 

iiut, leaving all exiernal considerations, aiid examining 
the question on its own merits, he would beg h'ave to ask 
what reason there had been to anticipate a failure.^ Why 
should it be concluded that a proposition ' ixxjuiring the 
(Jueen to reside abroad must of necessity* be rejected by 
Her ^Majesty In 1S14, when he was uneoiuuxted with 
the Government, and when be hatl the honour to have 
frequent intercourse with the j-^hislrious latly in cjuestion, 
she did bin) the honour to as a bis advice, upai a prtj ject 
which she had thcti formed *c)f ffoiiiff tt) reside on the con- 
tinent. He had avow'ed then what he avowed now, that, 
considering ail the circumstances of her then situation, 
the settlement t hat had beer, mode upon her, the separation, 
founded on tltp state of incurable aYieftation, iTtjpeless of 
reconcilentent, in which she and her royal hualtand were 
pl(|iccd towards each other ; a separation which bad been 
sanctioned and confirmed by the King as the father of h.’S 
family; and sid)sequently recognized by Pafiiament in the 
arrangement of her separate income, she w'ould act most 
heiteficiaily ^towaixls herself by going abroad, and living 
iicr own family .at Ilrunswlck (jis Her Majesty ori- 
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finally iritcvulwl), or in any Ather society in liuroiK*, of 
which she miglit be tlie fjracc, life, and ornament. If he 
thought this the best advice which he could give the Prin- 
cess oi Wales then, he tlwiight it the best advice he 
cotild give Her ?*Iajesty now. That opinion he should 
have entertyned in 1814, and it would remain unchanged 
now, were the party to whom it was given so circum- 
stanced as he liad described, one to whom he was bound by 
tlu; dearest ties. If the reasons of that opinion were 
changed at all, it was only by having acquired new force 
since 1814. In 1814 he had given Ifer Majesty that ad- 
vice, because, in addition to the considenations arising from 
the hopeless separation which existed between her ami 
her royal husband, he saw that faction had “ marke<l her 
for its own.” He saw that there would be neither comfort 
■ nor tranquillity for Her Majesty in this country. Of 
fascijiating niaaners, of easy access, of an open, generous, 
aitil unsusj>ectipg disposition, she would insensibly have 
become the j'allying point of disaffection, and of |K>litical in- 
trigue. If Her ]\Iajesty were now to rentain in the country, 
she wouhl now, as in 1814, Income the rallying point of dis- 
affection and of ])olitical intrwuc. He repeated the words, 
advisedly. AVhat he thought in 181 4 he thought now; and 
he would ask, were there no symptoms already apparent timt 
now, at least, his ap})rehensions were not ill Ibunded ? lie 
gave, in 1814, the adviccwhicli h^considcred no less beneficial 
with reference to the Princess of Wales's own ha'ppiness 
than to thd traiKjuillity of the country ; and he agarn asked 
the House if tliere was any reason to suppose, fnjm recent 
occurrences, that at the present moment Her Majesty wtjuUl 
be loss likely risk the saci*ifico of her own peace by being 
such an instrument in the hanils of those whose designs 
Were directed against the peace of the country ? '• 
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Hut, whatever might bc*the motive or the value of his 
opinion on that occasion, as Her Majesty had decided in 
1814 to live abroad, what reason was there for .supp«)sing 
that a proposition t»j continue to live abroad woidd now be 
unpalatable to Her Majesty ? Hid not the same state of 
separation exist between Her Majesty and her royal hus* 
band ? Could any one doubt that^ a residence abroad 
woidd now^ Us then, be most conducive to Her Majesty’s 
happiness. Hut the honourable and learned gtaitlenian had 
urged against His Majesty's Govei'nment, that Her Majesty 
WHS reijuired to take an iiico^nilo title. So tar, however, 
was such a proposition from being justly liable to be con- 
sidered an affront, that it was distinctly suggested in the 
communication to M’hich he had already alluded as having 
been made to his Majesty’s Government in July last; — 
nay, that corninu ideation went further, for it specified the 
particular name that Her Majesty might assume. How then 
could His Majesty’s Ministers possibly expect that this pi;o- 
posiiion, of all others, should excite in any qi^rter either 
surprise or' indignation The negociation bad, however, 
unfortunately failed. For this result no blame attached 
either to the honourable and/icarnetl gentleman or to the 
noble lord w’ho accompanied him to the continent. He 
had no doubt that the fliilure w.as attributable to a 
fixed determination taken before their arrival, on advice, 
w’iiich, if it had not proceeded from bad intention, was 
certainly not characterized, to use *=tlii; honolti'able and 

•f « 

learned gentleman’s expri'ssion, by “ absolute wisdom.” 
That advice, and thi? consequent failure of the negocia- 
tion, hgd forced His Majesty’^ Government to ap|)eal to 
Farliament. If, indeed, the Vesult of the i^*gociation had 
been communicated to His Slajesty’s Government alone, 
anti if it bad been accompanied with a statement of the 
• mixlificalions of which the honourable and learned gen- 
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tlem<an had that evening sp)k%n, as in bis contemplation 
to projjose, undouljtedly the present proceeding would not 
have been precipitated. But before the receipt of any 
authentic communication from St. Omer’s. on which it 
was possible for the Government to act (if there had been 
still r(X)m (or further negociation), disclosures had been 
made in newspapers., w^hich tended to excite the greatest 
irritation throughout the country, and the wltblc affair was 
completely decided by the absolute arrival of the Queen in 
England. The reference of this distressing question to 
Parliament then became unavoidable. Nothing but the 
being thus forced to proceed would have induced His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to depart from the system they had 
so long anti so earnestly pursued. He came now to the 
most painful "’j)art of the subject. It was asked why did 
the Queen’s actual arrival in EngLand precipitate matters 
so as to occaiiion an appeal to Parliament? Was it a 
tM’ime to conic. to England? No such thing. The com- 
ing to England w'us a claim to be re-instated in all the 
rights and privileges of the station of Queen. And tliere 
was no longer any option. cxtHjpt betwwn the immediate 
acknowledgment of all tho^ rights and privileges, or a 
statement of tin? gnninds on which any of them were with- 
holden. It was impossible {hat the making that option 
one way or other should be deferred a single day. This 
was the is.sue which he had alwt^s deprecateil, which he nbw 
deplored j' ’and which, in common with his colleaj^ues, he 
had exhaiisted every effort to avoid. * 

So long as the late King was upon the throne, and Her 
Majesty remained Princes^ of Wales, there was ,no occa- 
sion for an}^ new proceedings, nor could the coming of 
the Princess of Wales to England necessarily have stirred 
any ((uestion : as it would have implied no claim, there 
could not have Iieen any pecuniary grant to propose to 
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Parliament ; nor any new lights and privileges to recog- 
nize or qualify, on the part of the King. l)ut the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty made it impossible to stand 
still ; something was nccessaryjto be done ; and while His 
Majesty’s Ministers were endeavouring to obviate the diffi- 
culties of the case in the best |>ossiblc manner, the present 
perplexing calamity had fallen upon jihem and upon the 
country. With respect to the alteration that had been 
made in the liturgy, he admitted that it would have been 
a wanton insult and an act of injustice to have gone out of 
tlic way to make such an alteration when no alteration was 
requisite. But on the commencement of the new rt ign it 
became necessary to make some alteration, and when it was 
considered that tlie new arrangement was adopted under 
the understanding that a final separation, and •a residence in 
different countries Avere settled jioints, he would ask in 
Avhat the alteration could be deemed offensive ? Altera- 
tions had been made in the liturgy in former time.s, which, 
though directly personal to branches of the rojral family, 
had not been deemed matter of personal offence. The Duke 
of Cumberland had been prayed for in the reign of Georgf.* 
II. but the practice of praying^'lbr him by name had been 
discontinued on the accession^f George III. in consequence, 
no* doubt, of his altered relation to the throne. The 
omission of Her Maje.sty’s name in the liturgy was not an 
isolated measure (in which j,ase it might have been objec- 
tionable^, it formed a part of the general cont<ni1{)iatcd ar- 
rangemept. TAe decision upon it was made on .the same 
day as the deci.sion on the general propositions to be sub- 
mitted to^IIer Majesty; the substance and effect of which, 
as a whole, undoubtedly was, ahd was acknoA^edged to be, 
confirmed and permanent separation and residence abroad. 
Taken in conjunction with tlioso conditions the omission 
{rom the liturgy was (as it had been justly characteriited 
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l»y otljci’s, no way inimical to the Queen) a jieutral mea- 
sure. For, wlnle it was l)elievcd that those propositions 
tenilcretl to Her Majesty would be accepted, the insertion 
of the Queen’s name and title in the litui-gy would have 
£een incongruous with the |H)sition in whicli such accept- 
aJJce would have pla<.*ed her. 

In offering those propositions. His Majesty's Ministers — 
for the reasons which he had already stated — flad conscien- 
tiously believed tliey would be agreed to; and sure he was, 
that if they had, the best interests of the Crowji, anti of 
the country, and the trancpiillity of the illustrious |x.'rst9n 
more immediately concerned, would have been most truly 
consulted. 

He hoped he had now cleared His Majesty’s Ministers 
from the charge against which it had been said they must 
■ ])repare to defeml themselves ; anti now the only painful 
task that remained for him, was to explain the grounds of 
hijS vote on the dreadfully important tpiestion of that night. 
He agrml .with the huiiourablc and learned gentleman, that 
in the history of the country there was no case precisely 
analogous to the present. That acknowledgment and that 
fact ought to bespciik the ca.ii^id indidgence of the House, 
for the unprecedented difficulty of the situation in which 
llis Majesty’s IVlinisters found themselves. Where there 
was no precedent, however, the supply of that deficiency 
must be sought in the .spirit apd general practice of flie 
(’oustitiitihSf ; and >w4iat was tliat spirit and tliat yflraclicc? 
VVhenevcv the Crown found itself in a crisis of extraordi- 
nary difficulty, the spirit of the Constitution directed a 
resort to Parliament; and, when did Parliament .on such 
occasions refuse their adVlce, counsel, and assistance ? 
Such was the spirit and practice of the Constitution, and 
such was the nature and the principle of the proceeding to 
which His Mnjestp>*s Government now had recourse. » 
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The honourable and letfmed gentleman had found fault 
with that part of his noble friend (Lord* Castlereagh’s) 
speech, in which his noble friend had compared a com- 
mittee of that House to a grand jury, and had observed, 
that grand jurors were always sworn. In that respect, 
certainly the members of that House could not be made 

I* 

to resemble the members of a grand cjury ; and therefore, 
if it were fitfing that the matter in (piestion should be at all 
submitted to the House of Commons, the ceremony of an 
oath must be dispensed with. But the honourable and 
Icfilimcd gentleman was of opinion, that Government ought 
rather to have at once come fonvard with a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties; and on their own responsibility, and with- 
out consultation with either House of Parliament, to have 
become Her Majesty’s accusers. He (Mr. 'Canning) for 
one, so help him God, would never place himself in the 
situation of the public accuser of that individual. But 
w'hat, according to the honourable and loanied gentleman’s 
own showing, woukl have been gained by that mode of 
proceeding? The honourable and learned gentleman had 
professed that he should consid^ the report of the commit- 
tee as of no authority, becaus^'the committee would l>e in 
effect nominated by His Majraty’s Ministers. What autln>- 
rity then would the honjmrablc and learned gentleman have 
been disposed to allow to an accusation emanating directly 
fro’hi His Majesty’s Minis|ers themselves? £lven under 
the circhmstanccs which had overwheiifted ail^l )e efforts 

of Ministers to avoid this discussion, he was at a loss to see 
* 

the obligation upon them to become public accusers. Their 
efforts in .the spirit of peace an(l conciliation had failed; 
but before a Bill of Pains and'Penalties, or ^ny other de- 
cisive measure, assuming guilt as its foundation, was intro- 
duced, the Ministers thought it right to communicate to 
Parliament the whole of the materials of which they were 
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themselves most luiwillingly -^n possession, and to take 
whatever cliance there might be that Parliament might 
reverse their opinion, and decide that there was no ground 
now for inquiry. Would that decision be open to Parlia- 
ment, if His Majesty’s Ministers had prejudged the ques- 
tion so fur as to bring forward an accusation ? Would 
Parliament even hav^ entertained such an accusation in the 
sluipe of a Bill of Pains and Penidties, wittiout insisting 
upon ascertaining, by a committee of their own, whether 
there was any gi'ound for such a measure 'f And would 
not, therefore, the very procctHlings which the honourable 
and learned gentleman now recommended have been such, 
to an absolute certainty, with the very motion for a com- 
mittee whicli he now so strenuously reprobated ? His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers could do no otherwise than appeal on this 
terrible question to Parliament. If they had attempted to 
take a shorter, course, Parliament would have tried then to 
qbandon it. TJow the House of Commons would deal with 
llio appeal now made to it — whether by secret, or by ojien 
investigation, was now the question to be determined. If 
the former, there might be yet one chance — whatever the 
value of that chance mightdje — tliat tlie further proceeding 
might he averted. In the hitter case piddicity would be 
given at once, to all the grounds of charge against Her 
Majesty ; and then a complete investigation woidd become 
a matter of justice to Her Majesty. For this reason* he 
much preferred th** proceeding in the first iiistahce by a 
secret cqmmittee. If the secret committee repui’ted that 
there was ground for crimination, then undoubtedly to the 
public the w'hole question^ must come, and opportunity must 
be given to the illustrious individual to confront her accusers, 
and to detect^he infamy, if infamy were justly imputed, 
of the evidence on whicli the charges against her restttl. 

His iii'st wish Jjad certainly been that this investigation 
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miglit be averted ; his next* wish was, tliat Her Majesty 
might pass through the approaching ordeal’ triumphantly. 
Never, in public life, nor in a private capacity, had he felt 
such difficulty as in the present ({uestion. He hoped the 
House would pardon him for speaking of his personal 
feelings. Had it been in his power to avoid , the call of 
duty, he w'ould rather have been any where than where he 
Avas, when th^ subject first came to he agitated elsewhere, 
and during the present debate. Tow'ards the illustrious 
jierson who was the object of the investigation, ho felt an 
luihltered regard and affection — if he might use, without 
impropriety, so ardent a term. Gladly would he have 
rendered her any service ; and there were no^ efforts he 
would have spared, no sacrifices he would not have made, 
to have prevented the necessity of such a proceeding as the 
present against her. 

If there had been any injustice meditated towards Her 
Majesty, no consideration on earth should,. have induced 
him to be a party to it, or to stand where he at. tJuit mo- 
ment sttKxl. Yet, on the fullest consideration, he had 
not thought that he should act lionestly if he suffered his 
private feelings to jirevent th^ discharge of his duty to 
his country, and to his Sovereign. I’rom all he had ob- 
served, the proceeding hitherto had been just and ho- 
nourable; and he could not have withdrawn from his 
official situation without giving rise to the most injurious 
suppositions of a contrary character. ^)y saying that the 
proceeding was just, he by no me.'uis intended to pronounce 
any opinion as to the validity of the charges. That was a 
matter foi; subsequent examinatic|n--and not to be preju- 
diced by individual opinion. ‘What he int^idcd to ex- 
press was his entire conviction, that the proceeding was 
instiftited only because it could not be avoided ; and that 
there was no oilier motive for it than publi«: duty — no other 
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object in it than a sincere defire to elicit the truth. It 
was but justic 6 to those with whom he had the lionour to 
act, to say, that they had undertaken the painful task only 
from a sense of what wasdu9 to the Sovereign, to the coun- 
\ry, ami, under the circumstances of the c.ase, to the illus- 
trious individual immediately in question. 

Ilow happy would, they have been, if, by a favour.tblc 
result t)f their eftbrls at accommodation, thty had been 
enabletl to spare all these interests, and, what w'as of no less 
importance, as the honourable and learned gentleman had 
justly remarked, to spare the national morals the shock, 
ami the taint of such a>j inquiry ! It w’as not their fault 
that these earnest efforts hail failed. All that had beeti 
tlone by the Government with reference to Her Ma- 
jesty had been done in the spirit of lionour, candour, 
justice, and feeling. If he had observed the existence of 
any other di;^position, no consideration on earth, he 
solemnly njpeat.ed, should have tempted him to become a 
party, or t.o remain a witness to it. Ills Majesty's Ministers 
had all alike been animated by the same zeal to avert the 
necessity of such a tliscussion as the present. Hut (such 
wore the tnoaii agencies tbai>. sometimes controlled human 
affairs) all their efforts had beeu rendered fruitless — he would 
not say by the evil intentions— but by the weak judgment 
of certain indiscreet individuals who had displaced Her 
Ma jester’s more sober advisers.^ ' 

If any sacrifice 5-a his part could have averted this cala- 
mity, if any sacrifice on his part could now avert ihis cala- 
mity, he would willingly retire into the most insignificant 
station. He saw there ,vvas something that sfenicd t<.> 
delij»ht the l^ftnourablegcnttcinen opposite in this declaration, 
(’ertainly he liiicw that it had been one of the common- 
place topics of the honourable gentlemen’s speeches, nliat 
His Majesty’s l\y<ustcrs were clinging fast to their places 
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and that out of their adherctice to tliose places the present 
communication to Parliament had arisen. 'Phe honourable 
and leiirnetl gentleman, however, was well aware, that such 
a charge was not well founded ;• the honourable and learned 

■(r' 

gentleman knew that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers possessed the 
means of refuting it. He repeated, then, that , .if the pre- 
sent had been a case in which any preponderating influe'ice 
bad been cxeAcd in order to have the charge brought for- 
ward, and if the bringing of it f(»r\vard could have been at 
all checked by the retirement froni pid>llc life of so insignifi- 
cant an individuid as himself, God knew with what cheer- 
fulness he would have resorted to that expedient ! JUit this 
was by no means the case. With a judgment therefore 
perfectly conscientious, though ut war against his private 
feelings, with a reluctant sense of duty, and' with a heavy 
heart, he came to the discussion, which could <nily have been 
averted by a favourable termination of the nugoeiation with 
Her Majesty ; regretting deeply the fatal fujcecss of tln>se 
counsels which frustrated all the endeavours of .Ministers, 
blasted their fondest expectations, anil had left one course 
only for them to adopt — the course wliiirli they Imd this 
day adopted. Such were theymbservations which be had 
thought it necessary to ofter to tlie House — some of them 
forced from him by bis own personal situation, others dic- 
tated by the duty which he ow'ed to his Sovereign and his 
country. Having now discharged that duty to the best of 
his ability, he hoped he might, without iftiy dereliction of it, 
indulge lus private feelings, by abstaining, as much as pos- 
sible^ from taking any part in the future stages of these pro- 
ceedings. . t 

Mr. Wilberfoece moved din amendmcnf,.(w'hich was 
carried) *• that this debate be adjourned until Friday next.” 
Meafiwhile negfx;iations w'ere entered into between the 
Queen’s counsel (Messrs. Brougham and Denman, Her 
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Majesty's Attcjrney and Solicitov-General) and the Govern- 
ment, with a vibw of effecting a satisfactory adjustment of 
the diftercnces in the Royal Family. The adjourned debate, 
in consequence of these negoejations, wasmot ri'sumed until 
file 26th of June. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE ROYAL FAMILY 
JUNK L’Jd, 1820. 


Ma. WiLBK.'iKOftfrK moved the folloM'ing Resolution: — 
“ That this 'House has learnwl, with unfeigned and deep 
• regret, that the late endeavt)urs to frame an arrangement 
which jnight avvrt the necessity of a public inquiry into the 
information laid, before the two Houses of Parliament, have 
not led to tliat anncable adjustment of the existing differences 
of the Royal Family, which w'as so anxiously desired by 
L’arliament and the nation. 

“ That this House is fully s visible of the objections which 
the Queen might justly feel to taking upm herself the re- 
linquishment of any points in wliich she may have conceived 
her own dignity and honour to be involved ; yet, feeling 
the inestimable importance of a^ amicable and final adjust- 
ment of the present unhappy differences, this House cannot 
forbear deflaring its opinion, that when such large tulvances 
have been made towards tliat object, Her Majesty, by yield- 
ing to the earnest solicitude^ of the House of Comraions, and 
forbearing to jpress farther tlfe adoption of tlu)se propositions 
on which any material difference of opinion yet remains, 
Would by no means be understood to indicate any wislf to 
shrink from inquii^ but would only be deemed to afford a- 
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renewed proof of tlie desire which Her Majesty has l)eeii 
graciously pleased to express, to submit hcr'^own wishes to 
the authority of Parliament; thereby entitling herself to 
the grateful aeknowHedgments wof the House of Commons, 
and sparing this House the painful necessity of these dis- 
cussions which, whatever might be their ultiinate result, 
could not but be distressing to Her Majesty’s feelings, dis- 
a})pointing td the hopes of Parliament, derogatory from the 
dignity of the Crown, and injurious to the best interests of 
the empire.” 

*Mii. S. WoKTi.KY seconded it. 

LiOitn Akohibald Hamilton proposed an amendment ; 
“ That all the words be omitted after the word ‘ Queen' 
down to the word *■ sparing,’ ” hi order to insert the w'ords 
“ must feel at the relimpiishmcnt of any points in which her 
dignity and honour are involved ami is of opinion that 
the assertion of Her I\Iajcsty’s name in the,, liturgy would 
be, under all the circumstances of the case,, the most ex})iv 
dient and most effoctuai mode. Sue. 

Sir F. Bltrdktt seconded the amendment. 

Mr. CANNixr,* began by declaring that, however much 
provoked by the speech whi^ had been jusi ilelivered, he 
should abstain, on the presciit occasion, from entering into 
the lists with the honourable baronet, more out of rcs])eet to 
the real subject matter of the debate, which he thought 
oujvht not to be mixed witb^,opics of piTsonal vituperation 
and piirty invective, than (as he hoped -the Hons? would do 
him the. justice to acknowledge) from any habitual indis- 
position to accept a challenge in debate when charged with 
want of .principle, or with inconsistency of practice. He 
felt it his duty to recall the attention of the^jllonse to the 
much more interesting considerations involved in the motion 
before them. 

•< 

• Tlio object of that motion was, to endeavour to avert an 
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in<]iiiry whicli,Ji(>\vc'Vc*floiully i? a{)])t’{iretl to be demanded by 
some of the parties interested in it, was as loudly depreeated 
by die great body of that House, and by the great Ixidy of 
^tlie country. What might have been the conduct of His 
Majesty's Ministers in bringing forward the papers which 
contained the charges that were to be made the ground of 
in(|uiry — what Ijad been the])rinciple of their proceedings-- 
whether they had been actuated l)y base motives — by per- 
sonal liostilit}'^ to the Queen herself, or by a w'isli to steal a 
vote from the House of Commons which might conlirm 
ihem in royal favour and enable them to retain their places 
-all these were questions which the House were now' in- 
formed they^ would have an opportunity, at no very distant 
periml, of discussing. Come those cpicsiions when they 
might, His ^Majesty’s Ministers, whether as a body or indi- 
vidually, wo,idd he fully prepared to meet them; and if, 
ii}>(m the ])reseiit occasion, they jjostponed their own juslili- 
Ciiuou to tli<; discussion of topics of greater importance, 
they did hat make the same st>rt of sacrifice which was 
exacted from the other more illustrious jiarties in this case, 
when they' were rccpiu’ed to submit their private grievances 
and feelings to the pressing sense of public duty'. He 
trusted, therefore, th;U he should easily obtain credit from 
the House wlieii he deelaretl that it was not from any want 
of readiness to meet the charges and insimiations which had 
been preferral ; nor from the ufAurc of the topics that had 
been employed in preterring them ; nor frtmi i.he vehemence 
with which those topics hatl been argueil ; nor friflii any 
^'^ttggerattHl feeling of respect for the quarter whence they 
proceeded ; that he should decline at the present time 
t-ntering into tVt^justilication of his colleagues and himself. 
^Miatever might be the fate of that night’s cpicstion, ample 
♦opportunities for such justification would occur •. aiul wlien- 
tver they ditl so, he;^hould be quite ready to mcet.,with arms, 
VOL. IV. . s 
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lie lio|)C(l, of as keen lempor as any that had been or could 
be wielded against him, with denial, and defiance, with vin- 
dication and retort, the most boistcn)us accuser, or the 
loudest chcerer who had raised liis voice on the present 
occasion. IJut he felt it to be now his duty — duty para- 
mount to all party or ])ersoiial consideratitnjs — to endeavour 
to recall the attention of the House from the A ague and 
useless excursion into which they had been led away, to the 
({uestion immediately before the House ; and to urge them 
to direct their whole and undivided allention to a proposition, 
o'ii the result of which so many individuals concurred in con- 
sidering the peace, happiness, and moral feeling of the people 
of this ctmnlr}' to be mainly concerned. 

He knew it would be said, “ If tl)at be the feeling wliich 
you acknowledge to be generally entertained with respect lo 
the result of an inquiry, in God’s name why is the itupdry . 
called for His answer was, that His Slajesty’s Minis- 
ters were forced into it. He would tell the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Tierney) who had follov'cd him in 
debate the other evening, and whom therefore he was not 
at libci*ty at the lime to answer, what he meant by say- 
ing that His Majesty’s Mini> ters were forced into the step 
which they had taken. “ Who forced you ?” was iho 
({uestion of the right honourable geutleimm. He (Mr. C.) 
answered — Those weak and dangerous advisers who, in an 
ill-fated hour, Ijad induced Her Majesty to return to this 
country. And why so? AVas it broause llcr Majesty's 
jjcrson ivas odi(ms to individuals, or the Government ? Was 
her arrival in England a crime ? and was the meusuro 
adopted, upon her arrival, adop<^ed as a punishment ? No. 
JJut by coming over to EnglSmd, the Quedn had at once 
brought to issue xi question, the discussion of which the 
GtVvcrnrncnt would gladly have avoided. And whxit was 
• that <juestion ? Why, no other than tins — AVbat was the 
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precise sitiiatien in the king(Ion> which ITci* Majesty was to 
occupy ? Why, where was the difficulty i* The diffi- 
culty lay in the charges now upon the table ; not in the 
production of them, but in tlveir existence. In alluding to 
these charges, he meant to say no more than that they ■were 
charges : be meant not to utter a single syllable from which 
any inference might .be drawn as to his o])inion of the 
validity or amount «)f those charges. Ibit, such as they 
were, they were brought within the knowledge and under 
the eye of Jlis lilajesty’s Government. It was one thing to 
have exercised a discretion— and he would term it a soutuf 
discretion — in determining that so long as the question of 
Her Majesty’s claim to be received into all the privileges of 
lu?r high station was not brought practically to issue, none 
of the transacrions, the rmnours, the calumnies (if you 
pk’:is(‘) which the honourable baronet IkmI so lavishly reca- 
pitulated, and dvu'lt and commented upon with so disgusting 
a nynuteness, should induce Ilis ?.Iajosty’s Government to 
originate the. agitation of that (piestiojj. Snch bad been the 
determinaliou of Ministers, and upon that dcterniinati«»n 
they hud acted as long as they Vr'ore enabled to do so. lJut, 
it should be recollected, that Ilis Majesty’s Gtnernment 
were not the only parties iipm whoju the agitation of tins 
(question dejiendcd. It was in the power of the illustrious 
}*ersonage herself to bring it to issue by demanding inquiry. 
She did so ; and after that Ilis Majesty’s Goverunicnt luitl 
no choice, ‘j’liere ctmld be no desire— desire ! bow could 
he let slip such a word, or how' suppose it coyld be ima- 
gined by the most jicrverse and malignajjt of humf^n 
imaginations, that there shoidd be in the mind, he •would 
not say of any jfonourable man, but of any being with the 
feelings of raaiCatiy desire but that inquiry should be 
avoided ? If any choice had been left to Ilisj Majesty’s 
Ministers, any eban^x) of forbearance which tbeY liad not 
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tried, any hope of compromise which they had not explored 
and exhausted, he stiould have considered their conduct 
most unwai-rantable. But in this respect he could say 
boldly for his colleagues Avhat he had said for himself, that 
every personal and private feeling conspired with their sense 
of public duty, to seek for all practicable means of abstain • 
ing from any proceeding in this case. But they had no 
escape. The sounder advice of Her Majesty’s jicknow- 
Icdgcd legal advisers was overborne; — that illustrious per- 
sonage was persuaded to return to this country, .and His 
Alajesty's IMinisters were left without an option. 

The honourable baronet had thought proper to describe 
the language in which he (Mr. Canning) had spoken of that 
illustrious personage on a recent iKcasion as extravagant, 
and as inconsistent w'ilh his conduct. If lliSt language had 
procured him any credit with the House f>r sincerity, Ik.'* 
hoped he might be boUcvcd, when in the ssme spirit of sin- 
cerity, he professed that he thought it in. no ilegrce inc,j)n- 
sistent with the strongest feelings (if the honourable baronet 
would ])cnnit him to use that cx})rcssion) the strongest ])rivale 
feelings of admiration and regard for any individual, wltose 
conduct might, whether justly or not, have become subject 
to suspicion, for any i)erson holding a ])uhlic situation, and 
having public duties to discharge, to dclenniue that he 
would use every effort to jirevent any proceedings tending 
to bring that conduct into Ijuestiun, unless a step should he 
taken on the jyjrt of the suspected indtvidual, which woultl 
reuder'such, proceedings inevitable, and yet to be unable to 
resist the consequences of such a step once taken. tJnfor- 
tunately, most unfortunately i'l this case, such a step had 
Ikjcu taken! Would to God^ he could hal^e dissuaded it! 
But, once taken, there was no alternative : the suspicions 
wliich befcjrc might have been left uninve.stigated, must 
now be, apd God grant they might be, •disprovcti ! To tin' 
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courage wliicli^ Her Majesty had evinced in coming back 
to this country, with a full knowledge of what tlie conse- 
quences must be of svjcli a ste]j, he did full justice: happy 
if that display of courage slwuld prove the prelude to com- 
plete vindication ! 

With respect to the conduct of the negociation at St. 
Omer’s, it was not his intention to impute blame to any one. 
A time might arrive wlien a minute explanatum of all the 
circumstances of tliat transaction jnight become necessary : 
at ])resent lie woidd merely repeat the declaration which he 
had ])reviously made, that the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Ilrougham) was the bearer of the 
only propoi^ition which was intended to be conveyed to Her 
Majesty. There had been an intimation coniided to the 
noble lord,*^ by whom the honourable and learnctl gentleman 
had been ac^companied, that Her Afajesty’s coming over to 
this country would at tmee terminate all negociation. This 
intimation had . been so confided to tlic noble lord nt the 
suggestion ‘of the honourable and learned gentleman him- 
self ; and on this fair ground, that if it were attached to the 
proposition of w’hich the honourable and learnetl gentleman 
was the bearer, it woidd have t<io much the air of a menace. 
The noble lord bad not even been furnisbed with a copy of 
the memorandum of the uillcial pro])osition, of which the 
honourable and learned gentleman was exclusively in pos- 
session. Tlie noble lord was lliarged with the inlimalmu 
wliich he had described, only to be used should the Queen 
express b*r determination to return to I’nghuid. ‘This be 
had said in the way of’explanation upon ujjoint which lauL. 
been much misunderstood,* If thei'e were other points con- 
nected with lAe subject, upon which any explanation was 
required, he should be equally ready to give it. 

Bui the interest of the negociation at St. Oiycr’s was flow 
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swallowed up in tlie greater* importance of that which had 
recently been carrietl on in Lon(lf)n. Amidst all the details 
of that last nej^ociation which had been now laitl beft)re the 
House, was there the slightest ground for any chari;;e agaiiist 
Ills IMajesty’s Ministers of having evinced any disposition 
to lend thcinselres to widen the unfortunate differences, t>r 
to conduct themselves towards the Queen with any other 
feelings than those of moderaliou and forbearance? It Iiad 
bei'ii <»bserved, indeed, that the terms ])roposod to be granted 
to Her ]\Iaj<'sty, did not include every object of her wishes. 
To be sun? they did not. Who over heard or tln>u<;ht bi.'- 
fore, that a compronuso implied a triumph. Did not the 
very word compromise imply the contrary.? Was it not 
always understood, that in ejecting a comj)romise, the 
persons deputed on each side were virtually empowered to 
make a reasonable deiluction from the claims of the one 
party and of the other, with the view of obtaining an adjust- 
ment, fair in the opinion of the umpires, although not com- 
pletely satisfactory to the wishes of either of the j)arties ? As 
to the proposition for restoring Her Majesty’s name to the 
liturgy, it was one which could not be assentcrl toby His .Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as might have been inferred from the 
basison wbicli it bad t)rlginally been proposed to treat, namely, 
that the accusetl party “ should not be reeptired to admit, nor 
ihc^ accusing party to retract any thing.” This basis hail 
been laid ilown, in (he hopo,^hat by thus saving the point of 
honour on botlvsides, an arrajigemciit might at length be 
effected, 'satisfiictory to both parties in ])oint of form, anti in 
./uibstance satisfactory, if not to tliem, to the House of Com- 
mons. That House had constituted itself the umpire be- 
tween the ])artics; and it was /or that IIoiis#,.and not for 
the |>artii:ans of cither conflicting party, to judge whether the 
arrangement proposetl was such as ought to bind both par- 
ses, and wl\cther it was not the more sif^sfoctory and the 
morejiisT^recisely bec'auscitdidnotgp ea truini]di toeither. 
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Having agreetl, in llu* oiitsej. of the nogoci.'ition, that no 
admission on 'ilic one hand or retractation on the otlicr, 
slioiilil be rc(juired, hotv liajipened it tliat the legal advisors 
of Her Majesty did nevertheless, in the very first ctmfer- 
ence, and to the great astonishment of those to whom His 
Majesty’s interests were confided, re(|uire that the King- 
should retrdet a public act, which, had it been considered 
by them (as it was in)w attempted to be rtpresented) us 
a bar to all treaty, ought to have been mentioned as 
such in the first instance ? Now, it seemed, this - being 
the only point not gained — was the only point thought 
at all desirable; and the basis beir>g laid tlown, that there 
should be no retractation, and this being in truth the 
only act done, it was now found to he iiidisjjensable that 
this act should he retracted. Thus, no sooner v/as the first 
conference held, than the basis so solemnly settled in the 
])revious noteSj was set aside by the Queen’s legal advisers, 
and die acknowledgment was ref|uircd of a principle directly 
in contradjclion to that basis. Nothing shall be re(piired 
to be retracted,” said the basis: “retract, or ive will treat 
no more,” said Her iVIajesty’s legal advisers. AVas that 
fair? Was that consistent ? Would His IMajesty’s Minis- 
ters have been justified in conceding a pf/mt, upon the 
assumed and understood sertlenient of which the whole 
ucgociation had proceeded ? As to the charge so often re- 
futed, but again revived of tb'^ir having offended the Q;rtecn 
by an oiler of money, could so shallow a sophistry any 
longer cjcceive any one who did not ivish ' to be deceived ? 
Was not Her Majesty entitled by law to a settlement <»f 
.’C\50,000 on the death of the Prince of V\*ales? Had hot a 
bill been introduced into that House in 1814 to give Her 
Majesty thisVxact allowance of i:'50,()00 a year? lJut the 
question in the late negtxdafion with regard to the Qijeen's 
income did not o\-igiiiale with Government. * It was intro- 
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iluml l>y_; Her Majesty’s legal advisers tliemselves,^ wlio 
stated tliat tlie points to be settled were residence/ patron- 
age, and income. If ilmsc points had been alluded to 
specially, it was their own s])eeilication. In the first oral 
conference, however, it catne out that that which was to be' 
])referrcd to residence, patronage, or iinrome, was the intro- 
duction of Her Majesty’s name in the liturgy. > 

Exaggeration was undoubtedly a favourite figure in that 
House, but, be confessed, he never recollected an instance 
in whicli it had been carried to so great an height as in 
describing tlu' inijjortanee to Her Majesty of restoring her 
name to the liturgy. He never recollected such an at- 
tempt to press sacred tojnes to the aid of topics rnertrlv 
luiman before. If, however, the matter was <)f sueh im- 
portance, not merely in a worldly )>ut in a rejigious sense, 
what was to bo thought of those m'gociators for the Qm'cn 
w'ho, when coolly ennmerating the ohjeets n’losl essen- 
tial to he settled in ncgcciation, lost sight* altogether t)f 
this half-divine consideration, or at least postponed it to the 
purely mortal eonsiilerations of resideiua*, patrona^'ye, ai\tl 
income ? Nay, when they did at length introduec this 
awful, heavenly point of exclusion from tlie ceremonial of 
the cluirch into discussion, did they even talk of it as es- 
sential and ijidispensa!)le as*tiiat, without wliich nothing 
earthly was worth having, and for which nothing earthly 
cou\d compensate.? Nothinj|F like it. They introtiuced it 
at ]a.st ag a matter for commutation ft>r an wpiivalcni. 
They were cquaKy ready to take it in kind, or in value. 
The priv^lcgc'in question (if the House was to credit tlie 
gltlwing represcntritions of to-night), w as nothing less than 
that of ascending on the orisons^iV millions toJ.hc presence 
of the great Creator. Hut this celestial privibge admitted, 
it seemed, of conqionsation ; nay, not only compensation, 
but, irreverenf as it iniglit .seem, of an tq^iiivalent ! ^n<l 
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what was this equivalent ? Liidicrous as it might sound, 
— the introtluction of Her Majesty to any one petty court 
in (i-ermany ; to the court of any one of the Landgravesi, 
or Margraves, or llhingravvs ; whose territtny extended 
three miles on each side of the turnpike road, and whose 
(piota to the military defence of the Germanic body, was 
two whiskered grenadiers, one corporal, and a fraction of a 
drummer! An introduction, such as this, to ^he drawing- 
room of Kniphauseti, Sonderhausen, or Hohen/ollern-Hech- 
ingen. would he, in the recorded opinion of Her IMajesly’s 
legal advisers, an equivalent, for what was in the saniS 
breath represented as a spiritual right, a celestial aspiration 
of the highest order I It was surely unnecessary to dwell 
longer on so jjalpahle an inconsistency. It must be un- 
necessary to tJetain the House with commenting on the 
► gi’ossness of this att<,-nq)t to impose iqxm their bcht feelings. 
The ])lain truth, was, that this point of the omission of Her 
Miqosty’s name ,in the liturgy, had been seized nj!on only 
because it was the single act which had been done, and the 
single act therefore that could be retracted. It was of 
little importance in itself; but it was of much importance 
as calculated to inflict humiliation in the concession of it, 
and to give triumph in the attainment. Therefore it had 
been insisted on^ That concession he, for (me, coidd not 
advise. If the Ilonse thought that the name of the Queen 
ought at once to be inserted -in tlie liturgy, they wudld 
jirononma: their opinion accordingly; hut ^ if it were rc- 
(lulred that His Majesty should Ixi advised to re^iract his 
decision in that respect, other advisers must be found thmi.. 
himself and those by whom he w'as surrounded. And this 
opinion he be wilHiJg to maintain siinply on the 

ground already stated, that the basis of the negoeiation 
t'xcludod retraction ; and that it was one, therefore, wlJich 
the negociators had no right to recjuire. Ihit he denied* 
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that ill the suhstance of thc*ouiission there was any tiling of 
the nature appreheniled. If, indeetl, other names had been 
inserted in the “ prayer for the Iloyal Family'’ --if the 
name of the Duke of York, f«r instance, the heir presump- 
tive, had been inserted, then indeed there might havi; been 
something disparaging in the omission. lint from the 
absence of all speeiiieation, there wasi no such inference to 
be drawn, lit was, as he had befori^ described it, and as it 
had been justly desciilied by otluTs whom he could name, 
before it was thought expedient to exjiggerate tlie matter 
into such importance, — a measure purely neutral. Nor 
could there be any doubt as to the competency of the au- 
thority by which it had been ordained. When it was shown 
tliat the late Duke of Cumberland in one reign was iiieludtxl 
in the liturgy, and was excluded from it in the next, was it 
not clear that the admission or exclusion was not a matter of- 
law, but simjily one of discretion ? The power of George 1. 
to exclude his Queen from the liturgy Jiad never bi;(;u 
questioned; although her son, afterwards George II., 
un(juestionably believetl his mother to be an innocent 
and injured woman. He did not, however, adduce this 
precedent to prove that her pi'csent Majesty ought also to 
be excluded ; but only to jirovc, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that it was a question, not of law, but of dis- 
cretion. Nothing, indeed, could be less consistent than the 
course taken by the honouildilc gentlemen opposite on this 
question, who qt the siime time that they insisted upon the 
insertion of Jller Majesty’s name in the liturgy ar a matter 
cif Igw and strict right, were willing to take it as a conces- 
sion. If, as those honourable tgontlemen contended, the 
omission was illegal, the abainlonment of it? .could not be 
called a a)nces.sion ; and in exact proportion as Her Majesty 
was entitled ^o be prayed for, without .any reference to con- 
'diicl, llie cvnecsslon of that privilege liccame valueless for 
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tlic vindication ,of her character.* Upon the whole, ha pro- 
tested that if it had been referral to him as an arbitrator? 
to settle the points in dispute with an even hand between 
W;he illustrious parties concernfed, he knew not what settle- 
ment he could have awarded more etjuitable than that pro- 
posed — a settjement which, as he had already stated, could 
not, from the very infturc of the transaction, l)c exclusively 
favourable to one side otily, but which, if in any degree 
partial, inclined (as it was proper that it should do) in 
favour of the weaker side. 

The House were now to consider whether they w'ould 
proceed in the direct course that was opened to them by 
his honourable friend, or turn aside and adopt the aniend- 
iiient jiroposed b}' the noble loj’d. It was not the province 
of those who s,'it around him to recommend either course. 
To wliatevor result the House might arrive, they should 
submit with deference to its decision. But he thought 
tifat, whatever might be the vote of the night, no renewal 
of the negbeiations would be advisable. His Majesty’s 
(lovernment had entered on those uegoeiations with the 
siiu'erest disjtosition to bring them to a satisfactory issue ; 
but having been broken off, those uegoeiations could not 
now be renewed but under the greatest disjidvajitage. In- 
ileed, the course which the present debate had taken, 
remicred it idle to talk of renewed uegoeiations. The 
honourable and learneil advocates for the Queen might 
think the course whjch they had ])ursued, *antl the manner 
in which \hey had enforced their arguments, 'calculated to 
bonelit their illustrious client. If so, he did not blame tlterr., 
although ccrtahily what hat^fallon from them was rtot likely 
to facilitate ih^iistment. With respect to others, who had 
been more violent, he really did not think that any thing 
'rhich they had said would pralnce an impression on the 
jniud of any man Ju lio h;ul wisdom and self-command enough 
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to view a subject so clecpl^* interesting as the pi’csent in ii 
calm and dispassionate manner. As to the furious decla- 
mation of the honourable baronet (Sir 1\ Hurdett) in ])ar- 
tieular, he did not believe thab it would have the slightest, 
eflect on the youngest member of the House. He was sure 
that neither he nor his noble and right honoiirable fnends 
had thrown any impediments in the *way of an amicable 
arrangement ; but he conjured the House, if they thought 
that a period had arrived in which negociation ought to 
terminate, tt> put an end to it by some decisive ex]jression 
ol' their opinion. He was anxious to render his free 
homage to his honourable fricntl the member for Jh'aniber 
fur his goiul inteiitiuns. His honourable friemj had been 
as usual labouring in his praise-worthy vocatioii. It hail 
been his honourable friend’s noble object not *to exasperate, 
not to inflame animosities, not to put the partij.'s in a posi- 
tion from which neither could retire with Imnour ; his ob- 
jects were <)f a higher and holier nature— rthe healing of 
differences, the cessation of angry discussions, and, wljore 
reconciliation was unfortunately unattainable, at least ob- 
livion and peace. 

On a foi njer occasion, an honourable gentleman had said 
something of the baseness of Ministers in idlow'ing His 
Majesty to be at all visible in an aflair in which they ought 
to be the sole actors. On a question of so delicate a nature 
■ — connected intimately and •'necessarily with the personal 
feelings and peaye of mind of His Majesty — it was diflicult, 
and indml inqiossible, to speak without occasional reference 
VA.tlje Monarch yi his individual character ; much as it ivas 
to be dcsiced, on all constitutionakprinciples, that the person 
of the Sovereign should be kept out of in their de- 
bates, and liis acts only canvassed tlirough the responsibility 
of bis Ministevs. But let that principle be fairly and gencr- 
dnslv acted pjion. If blame should be»thougbt to attach 
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to any quarter ; if the arrange/nent which had been wished 
for and reeominended by the House of Connnons should be 
supjx)sed to remain iinaccomplished only in consequence of 
some culpable act or omission on the part of the Crown ; 
by Ministers alone let the responsibility of such act or sucli 
oiTiission bo incurred, but let the King stand cl(;ar. In a 
case so full of difficulty, and so much calculated to distract 
the understanding as well as to distress the feelings, it 
would be idle to pretend that not a word had been w'rittcn 
or spoken amiss ; but on a review of all that had passed, 
the Ministers had the consolation of believing that th#y 
had not been wanting in duty to their Sovereign on the 
ojie hand, nor on the other hand in consideration for the 
illustrious female now appi*oachlng to that awful trial, 
w'hich she braved with courage, and had demanded with a 
voice not to be resisted. Hut whatever might be the judg- 
ment of the House with respect to the conduct of Minis- 
ters, let not the House forget that magnanimity with w'hich 
the King , had acceded to every sacrifice required of him. 
The proposition of his honourable friend, the member for 
llramber, aflbrdt'd another gleam of hope. The success of 
that projiosition depended not upon His Majesty or his 
Ministers. Hut tlie Ministers, he could answer for them, 
would hail that success with joy; and wlien the day of con- 
gratulation aiul acknowledgment arrived, the House would 
convey to His Majesty the expression of their gratitude for 
the willingness w-hich lie lias shown in subduing his own 
por.sona] fel^lings, ■* in consideration for the wi&hes of the 
House t)f Commons, and for the peace, and happiness, and 
morals of his people. , 

# * 

The quesliion “ That the words projxiscd to be left out 
stand ])art of the (piestion,” was then put and agrei^d to. 
The main question being then pul, • 
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In the course of the debate that arose od tlie order of 
the day being read, for the second reading of this bill, 
Mr. Plunkett, in a speech of transcendent ability, sup- 
ported the bill. It was alst) supported by Mr, AVilberfjrcc 
and Sir James Mackintosh, and i)j)pt)se«l by IVIr. Peel, 
SirW, Scott, and Mr. Rathurst, who nioveil, as an Anicnd- 
nient, “ That the bill be read a second time this day six 
months.” * 

Mh. C.iNNiNG* said, that often as it had fallen to him 
duidji^ the time that he had j^een a membtrr of that House, 
t*> t.ake p?rt in the discussion of that most im{)ortant mat- 
ter which was this night the subject of ’their deliljeration, 
he had never Visen to discharge his duty under greater 
“STixiety than he felt on the present (x;casiun. That anxiety 
arose, in part, from the intense conviction whichdie felt of the 
great and growing expediency t)f the measure Mien proposed 
to tlyi House. It arose in part also from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances uttder which the determinatipn of the House 
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was then to be taken. Tlio.se circumstances did not consist 
in an augmentation of the diiriculties by which the question 
had been surroundeil — for difliculties had been, in some de- 
jrree, removed ; nor did thc}^ arise from an exaggeration of 
the objections whicli were opposed to the measure — for ob- 
jections heretofore insisted upon, appeared to liave been in 
some nieasuri abated^; neither did they consist in any irrita- 
tion of the ])nblic mind — for never, on any former occasion, 
had the public mind been in such a state — he would not 
say, with his right honourable friend (Mr. Peel) — of ajiathy, 
but of complete resignation to the wisdom of I’arliameiiLt 
They did not consist in any acerbity of temper with which 
the discus.sion had been carried on within the walls of that 
House; for eminently on that night, and also, as he had 
been informed, in the former stage of this discussion, had it 
been carried on with a candour, a temper, and a propriety, 
that did high hpnour to the right honourable and learned 
gentleman wdio had brought in the present measure, and to 
his right Inmourahle friend, the member for Oxford, who 
hail O}i])o:-.cd it. 

Having as warm a feeling of esteem for his right honour- 
able friend as it was possible for one man to entertain for 
another - -concurring with him upon most subjects of public 
])olicy as much as it was possible for one public man to con- 
cur with another — yet, differing with him as he did con- 
scientiously upon the present lyiesiion, of his riglit hon^'tur- 
able friend he must say, that he had discharged d painful 
duty iqjyn the presi?nt occasion, in a manner which Reflected 
tlie highest credit on his public character and conduct, and 
which must afford him sjitisfuction in the retrospect, to 
the latest hoiyr of his life. • 

In return, ^lie (Mr. C ) hoped he might be allowed m 
the outset, to asjmre his right honourable friend anti the 
House, that he came to this debate in the same temper 
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of mind as his rig-iit liououjvihlc friend ; and to sa}’, ll>at if, 
in the warmth of argument, he should fall into any cx- 
])ression wliich niiglit be supposed to convey disres])cct to 
those from whose opinions lie tjiflered, lie trusted he should 
he acquitted of any intention to give jiain, and that for any 
such accidental intemperance, the interesting nature of the 
cause would plead his apfilogy. It was from the very 
improvernenltf in the jiositum of tlie great (piestion about t.«) 
be decided ; it was from the diminution of the dilliculties 
witli which it had been hitherto surrounded ; from the 
Wiated tone of the objeertions witli which it had lu'cn 
hereloibre assailed ; from the acquiescence without doors, 
and the calmness within ; that, deriving nnusiial hope, ht? 
also derived a more than common share of anxiety. In 
proportion as those external causes which, on former occa- 
sions, had cunlrihnted to the ill reception and defeat of 
this question, wore removed; in proportion as it was left 
more freely to the operation of its own intrinsic merits, the 
responsibility fora favourable result .appeared to \yeigli more 
lieavily iqx»n its advocates. And wben, in addition to the 
facilities which he had already enumerated, he considered 
the advantage of an unpletlged I’arliament, and the aiis- 
piciousness of a new reign, lie could not lielp avowing, that 
if in ;i state of things so highly encouraging, tlie issue of 
this night’s discussion should prove — as he trusted it would 
not^, })rove — unfavourable, Ije sliould almost be led to 
tlespair of- final siiccos!;. 

Under tliese circumstances, it Avas raiilier the nijignitudc 
of the issue than the difliculty of the argument whicli filled 
^lini \vith apprehension, aiul occasioned him to approach the 
question that night with a trepidation such as»be had never 
before experienced. * 

\Vbat, then, Avas the question Avliich they were called 
upon to decide? It Avas whether they should allow the 
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kws that aflTectcd tlie lioinnn Catholics to remain in their 
present state ; or should reform them by further mitiga- 
tions; or should restore them to that standard from which, 
during the whole of the lata reign. Parliament had been 
employed in gradually bringing them down ? It was idle 
to say that this division of the subject was invidious. It 
was impossibfe to look to the law's as they at present stood, 
without adverting to the origin of those laws* and to the 
state in wliich they had stood when in their mature and 
iindiminished vigour, in order to obtain a complete view 
of their moral operation and effect. It was most true, as 
had been stated by his honourable friend the incniber for 
Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), in his delightful speech a few 
hours ago, that it was not merely the existing state of those 
law's, nor the •temper in which they were now administered, 
that was to be considered, when you were about to deter- 
mine upon their continuance or repeal — the temper in 
Avhioh they were originally enacted — the accusations of 
which they wore now the memorial — the imputations which, 
if true, w'arrantcd, more than any other, the cHicacy with 
which they were formerly administered — must all form 
part of the consideration. 

These laws, l)c it renieml>ered, liad never Ijcen station- 
ary; for two centuries had they been growing; for half a 
century had they been in their decline. At the snmnn't of 
thcliill tbere was a plain of only twenty years ; on one fulc 
was an ascent of two hundred years, and,, on the other, a 
descent of about sixty. Was it possible to contemplate 
singly the point to which sixty years of gi-qdual declcn^MPn 
had brought them, without taking into ^new the f)oint of 
cruel pcrfcctiy.il from which \hey began to decline, and the, 
degrees by which they had previously been raised to it ? 

Was it possible to consider the propriety and policy of 
what remains of the code, witlicut reference to fhe cause in* 

VOl.. IV. . T • 
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which it had originated ; — td the reasons or the pretexts by 
which it had been justified ; — ^to the effect, good or evil, to 
wliich it had operated while in force ; — to the recollections 
with whicli it was associated *to the severities which it had 
inflicted ; — to the resentments which it had engendered ; — 
to the character of the times in which it had grown and 
flourished ; — ^and to that of those in wliich it Avas now pro- 
posed to abrogate it altogether ? 

And, first, as to its origin and causes : — At what period 
m the history of this empire were the laAvs against the 
Roman Catholics justified, otherwise than by the supposeil 
political as well as spiritual connection of the Roman Catholic 
with a foreign power ? . 

The argument was now taken as if that connection had 
been nothing else but spiritual ; but that was not so — it 
had always been made ground of charge against the Roman 
Catholic, that he had also entertained a political predilec- 
tion, or acknowledged the obligation of political obedience 
towards a foreign power. That foreign power, in the 
earliest times of the reformation, was the Pope, then for- 
midable in temporal as well as in spiritual preponder- 
ance; and arrogating a supremacy over the temporal 
concerns of princes, which .those who admitted, could be 
but imperfect in their allegiance to their lawful sovereigns. 
In^ later times, an exiled family- — exiled on account of poli- 
tical as well as religious bigotry — ^became the rival of the 
reigning dynasty of England, and divided, or assumed to 
divide Vith it, the allegiance of Rritish subjects. • Concur- 
ring in the religion of the exiled family, the Roman Catho- 
lic subjects of the British Crdwn were held also to be 
devoted to their political claims. The Roipan Catholic was 
presumed to be essentially a traitor ; but as treason was 
naturally concealed as much as possible, while religion was 
‘more readily avowred or ascertained, the^test of the sus- 
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pected politicsi^ was sought in the professed creed. It was 
necessary to discover the papist wlio was ready to restore 
the exiled family to the throne. It was devised to detect 
.him by the oath of transubstantiatiun. Was his creed his 
guilt ? No. Hut his creed designated the man, and his 
guilt consisted in his foreign attachment. Would any man 
pretend to assert thatrthat attachment existed ^at present ? 
No, it was gone — the object of his attachment was no more. 
Hut he who maintained the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was still to be made the subject of penal laws ! This was^ 
to mistake a rule for a reason. It was as if a magistrate, 
having received information that a murder had been com- 
mitted by a. man who wore sjiectaclcs and a wig, and having 
apprehended an individual distinguished by those appen- 
dages, should,* upon its being afterwards ascertained that no 
murder hacl been committed at all, still refuse to relinquish 
his man, persisling that the s-pectaclcs and wig were con- 
clusive evidence of the murder. The Homan Catholic 
believing hi transubstantiation, had been formerly the object 
of penal laws, because, attached to an exiled family, that 
family no longer existing, he was now punished for believ- 
ing in transubstantiation. 

The earliest dawn of the lieformation, to which man- 
kind, and this country alH)ve all, were indebted for so many 
invaluable blessings, would lx? found, like all great muta- 
tions in the affairs of the world, to have been tainted with 
many acts of violence, injustice, and mutual persecution. 
Out of that conflict, the Reformed Church of England 
had happily come triumphant ; but was it now to be assutped 
that criminality attached, hot only to all who resisted, but 
to all wlio professed the creed of those who had resisted its 

establishment ? No man would contend for so unjust a 
. . • 
profX)sition. , 

He thanked God that the Church of England had come* 
, T 2 
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j)ros]5crously out of that arduous struggle ; ^ but he could 
not bring himself to say that those who had adhered to the 
old religion, as the mild Melaucthon had advised his Jiged 
mother to adhere, rather thauidistract herself with contro- 
versy, were, on that account, lit objects of punishment. 
Restrict them if they connected their religion with politics 
hostile to the peace of their native country ; but, happy as 
was the consummation which had rendered this a Protestant 
state, he could not consent to judge harshly of those who 
had o]){)osed the change, when he considered under what 
circumstances, and by wliat instruments it had been 
brought abo\it. licwik to the character of the iirst royal 
promoter of Protestantism in England, and to, the mixed 
motives by which he was actuated ; and whether you attri- 
bute Ills conduct to policy or to passion, to ‘avarice or to 
vanity ; whether you agree with the historian who describes 
him as a tyrant, by whose arbitrary laws whoever was for 
the Pope was hanged, and whoever was ti,gainst him w^s 
burned; or with the poet, who attributes his . conversion 
to a softer jjassioti — 

“ When love could teach a monarch to he wise. 

And gospel-light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s eyes." 

In any case, surely it w'as not a substantive crime, and 
woKhy an inheritable puiushment, to have op^tused an 
innovation, iti which, whatever might be the governing 
motive,, it w as at least ])retty clear timt'simple pie^y had no 
considerable share. The reign of Queen Kli/abcth was 
glorious,, both in its foreign and domestic policy; but 
it was. undoubtedly, not the rfign either of civil or reli- 
gious rberty. In that reign was laid the fmhidatiun of the 
pedal code ajjainst the Catholics ; but laid expressly on the 
ground of political di.s.aflection, not of religious diffcrcuces. 
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Tliun, iridec'd, were papists evcluded from tlie House of 
C\)mmons, but they were expressly allowed to continue to 
sit in the House of I^ords. And wliy ? because a popish 
lord was less a papist tlian ^ popish commoner? No — but 
because of the fidelity — the {Hilitical fidelity of her peers, 
the Queen said she had other means of assuring herself. 
During the reign of Janies I. the Homan Catholic was 
sti'ipped of his privileges as a citi/en, deniult'lfl of his rights 
as a s(x;:al man, deprived of the common connections of 
country, rendered liable to a prrt'munirc if he stepped five 
miles from his own threshold, and to the penalties of trea- 
son, if he so transgressed a second time; but Avas it necessary 
to remind^ the House of FaAvkes’s plot, as a proof that 
treason, not faith, Avas the cause and the object of these 
terrible enaeftnents ? Terrible as those enactments were, 
it must he alloAved that there Avas some justification for 
them, while the safety of the state, and the succession to 
tjie throne Averf tln*catened by the conflict of the hostile 
religions. . But with the reign of James I. that apology 
seemed to end. In the reigns subsequent to that of 
James I. Avas there any thing in the conduct of the Homan 
(’alholics to induce the belief that their religion was hostile 
to the security of the state ?^ In the reign of Charles I. 
Avas it the old religion that overturned the monarchy ? Did 
the Roman Catholics bring that monarch to the block ? 
Was it a papist who struck tlx? fatal bloAv ? 

It had been asserted, indeed, in that debate that it Avas 
ini]x>ssiblc for a Homan Catholic to enter into fujl enjoy- 
ment of jiolitical rights, AH'ithout feeling it to be bis bouyden 
duty to employ them in an attempt to overturn the Protes- 
tant ccclesiq^'fical establisbflients of the country, and it had 
even been said that no harm Avas intended in imputing this 
doctrine to the Catholics — that it charged them Avith nofhiim- 
which they who made the charge Avould bc^ ushauicd of 
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duinj', had it been their fortjune to live under an adverse 
ecclesiastical establishment. Now, he thought this was 
taking an unfmr advantage. Any man who chose to throw 
awa^his own character, was not master of that of another; 
and honourable gentlemen were mistaken in thinking that 
by thus impartially accusing themselves, they acquired the 
right of inculpating the Catholics. , He was, therefore, 
obliged to viftdicate his right honourable friend from his own 
admission, in order to protect the Catholic from the inference 
deduced from it. He entirely disbelieved his right honour- 
vible friendls self-accusation ; he was sure that if the lot of his 
right honourable friend (Mr. Peel) had been cast in another 
country, of w’hich the established religion was different 
from his own — and if he had there been allowed, neverthe- 
less, to take his seat in the senate, and to exhibit himself, as 
he did at present, to the admiration of all who heard him, 
he was sure that no suggestion of priestcraft, that no motive 
of conscience, would ever lead him to attempt the overturn 
of the establishment of tliat country which had placed him 
in so distinguished a situation. 

But in what manner did the history of England bear 
out the theory of his right honourable friend ? What, as 
he had already observed, was the conduct of the Catholics 
of England, throughout the trying struggle of the reign 
of Charles I. ? A continual tenor of adherence to the 
Go'iprnment amidst domestin- faction, and civil war, and at 
the risk* of thdr property and their lives. Had they no 
temptation to shrink from a faithful ^discharge their 
duty ? and yet in what instance had they failed ? 

He had said' that Catholics, ^.though excluded by law 
from the House of Commons, still retained •their seats in 
the House of Peers. What was their conduct in that 
Hotfse.? and how was it requited.^ In 1641, a bill was 
l;^cought in to’ exclude the bisliops from sitting in Parlia- 
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ment. In the House of liords it was lost upon a division, 
and in the majority were to be found many Catholic peers. 
TJiirty years after, a bill was sent up to the Lords, for the 
exclusion of Catholic peers from seats in Parliament. It 
was passed by a great inajotity ; and in that majority were 
included the Protestant bishops. He meant nothing dis- 
paraging to fhe bishops of that day. Undoubtedly, they 
thought that they were doing their duty. Ptut he should 
like to know — supposing the Catholics to have voted for the 
expulsion of the bishops, as the bishops did for theirs— what 
would now have been said of the conduct of the Catholics ?- 
Would not the House have rung with the triumphant 
inference that now, as in 1641, the admission of the Catho- 
lics into Parliament, must be the destruction of the Protes- 
tant hierarchy? The only inference he would draw was, 
that as one gcK>d turn descr\'ed anothei', the passing of this 
b)ll would liff'ord to the bishops of the present day an oj)- 
portunity of returning the obligation of 1641. 

* Hut some gentlemen had a still more ingenious theory. 
For two centuries, it was urged, had the Catholics been 
brooding patiently over their wrongs, and, like the Brutus 
of history, disguising, under the appearance of insensi- 
bility, the deep sense which they entertained of them — 
they were only waiting for tin? passing of this bill to wreak 
the vengeance which had so long been smothered in their 
breasts. Indeed ! and had thjs and former delutes so,far 
exhausted all reasonable objections, and all rational fears, 
that wre were now^to be daunted from doing what was 
right, by the apprehension that the present race of Catho- 
lics would throw off a nusk worn by si/ccessive genera- 
tions of theiv ancestors, and revenge themselves in the 
first deliriuin Wf new-gotten freedom for ages of suppressed 
feeling and hypjcritical fidelity ? Surely to believ^ in 
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such a danger, required a more than Homan Catholic 
credulity. 

He had hitherto spoken of the Homan Catholic religion 
generally, and addressed himself to its operation in Eng- 
land. He now came to speak more particularly of that part 
of the united kingdom which was more peculiarly in- 
terested in the present question — of Ireland. ‘ 

During th^ earlier of the reigns which he had shortly 
reviewed, the lieformalion, wliicli, in England had made 
such rapid strides, had not only mounted the throne, hut 
i^ahnost morio})oIised the legislature, it Initl made no progress 
whatever in Ireland. And why ? And whose the fault if No 
pains had been taken to advance it. On the contrary, to 
judge from facts, it w'as the policy of Elizabeth to keep it 
i)ack. Neglect alone hardly furnished a sufScient solution 
of such total apathy in one kingdom, contrasted with so 
stirring and anxious an activity in the advancement of Pro- 
testantism in the other. But such was the fact. What 
Avonder then, that the rebellion in the time of Charles I. 
assumed in Ireland a popish character, when the whole 
population were j)apists? What wonder if politics and 
religion were mixed up in a coimtry where the Hefonnatioii 
never entered at all ; and the reformed religion never, hut 
in arms and as a eonqneror ,^ Such was its entry, first 
under Cromw'ell, and last under King William, The penal 
codp against the Catholics q.f Ireland, dated from the con- 
quest of that kingdom by William III. 'I'hc {K>pish 
Parliament had enacted severe laws agMiist ProtesJ^ants, the 
i’rolestant Parliament had retaliated most severely. No 
sinj^le individual w'ould have dqred to take u^ion himself 

the odium attendant on such wetuliation. Erom that Par- 

• < 

liament emanated a scries of law's, such as‘ had not pre- 
viojwly existed in the records of legislation — laws, the 
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fratnors of which seemed to have taxed their imagination 
to find out the’ sore points of human nature to which they 
might apply them as corrosives — laws which counteracted 
all the feelings of nature^ destroyed all the comforts of 
families so long as they existed ; and exist they did, until 
the fourteenth year of the reign of George III. all in full 
force and uddiminis^cd vigour. By them the conforming 
son could seize upon the property of the vinconforming 
father ; by them the unprincipled and heartless Protestant 
wife could array herself in the riches of her betrayed Ca- 
tholic husband; by them the or])han heretic might hv.* 
robbed by any anti-papist plunderer of his patrimony; 
through their operation there was no faith in kindred, no 
social intercourse of friendship, no security in any of the 
rehitions of domestic life. In ITTk came the first relaxa- 
tion of this accursed system, the first breathing of a mighty 
thaw upon that accumulated muss of cold and chilling 
enactments, wliich till then had congealed and benumbed a 
nation. What was the first symptom of this genial spirit? 
It was a symptom sufficiently indicative of tlie degradcid 
state to which the Catholic had been reduced, and of the 
difficulty which Itcnevolerit repentance found in breaking 
up the frost which so long had bound him. The first 
relaxation, that onion of returning spring, enabled tlic 
papist, notwithstanding his belief in transubstantialion, to 
rant — oh, mighty inchdgcnce*! — fifty acres of hog ! Jl’Jiis 
relaxation was found to succeed so well, the Protestant 
establislpuent continued so firm under the shock of it, that 
Parliament allow'cd them afterwards to take a lease for sixty 
years. I^rom that time t^e system was progressively tniti- 
gated until tlw year 1793, which crowned and con.summatcd 
the gift of ciVil liberty, and left only ^lolitical concession 
imjierfect — imjierfect in actual deetl — ^luU in principle 
acknowledged and anticipated. ' , 
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When, in the year 1 793, the elective franchise was con- 
ceded to the Catholics of Ireland, that at:knowledgn)cnt 
and anticipation which he called upon the House that even- 
ing formally to ratify and realize was, in point of fact, 
irrevocably pronounced. To give the Catholic the elective 
franchise, was to admit him to political power. To make 
him an elector, and at the same time render him incapable 
of being elected — was to attract to your side the lowest 
orders of the community, at the same time that you refK*llcd 
from it the highest orders of the gentry. This was not 
•the surest or safest way to bind Ireland to the rest of the 
empire in ties of adection. What was there to prevent 
our union from being drawn more clostdy ? Was there 
any moral — M'as there any physical obstacle.^ Oppomit 
iiaiura? No such thing. We had already bridged the 
channel. Ireland now sat with us in the representative 
assembly of the empire ; and when she was allowed to 
come there, why was she not also allow’ed to bring with her 
some of her Catholic children ? For many years wc had 
been erecting a mound, not to assist or improve, but to 
thwart nature. We had raised it high above the waters; 
and it had stood there frowning hostility, and effecting 
separation. In the course of time, however, chance and 
design, the necessities of niAn and the silent workings of 
nature, had conspired to break down this mighty struc- 
ture — till there remained pf it only a narrow isthmus, 
standing 

“ Between two kindn^ seas. 

Which, mounting, view’d each other from afar. 

And long’d to meet.” ^ 

“ What then shall be our coiffluct ? Shalhwe attempt to 
repair the breaches, and fortify the ruins? — a, hopeless and 
ungracious undertaking — or sliall wc leave them to moulder 
away by time and accident? — a sure, but distant and thank- 
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less consummation. Or shall w’c not rather cut away at 
once the isthmus that remains, allow free course to the 
current which our artificial impediments have obstructed, 
jind float upon the minscling waves the ark of our common 
constitution ?” 

The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to reply 
to various detached oljjections which had l>een offered in 
the course of the debate by different speakers. » Some gen- 
tlemen were afraid that when the final concessions were 
granted, those persons who had stood by the Constitution 
when they only enjoyed its benefits })artially, would rise up 
against it, after being admitted to the full participation 
of its blessings. This was not likely. As yet the Con- 
stitution was to them negative and repulsive. Then it 
would be positive and full of advantage. We had fre- 
v<juently been assailed by the prayers of the Homan Catho- 
lics, but we had, as often treated them with scorn, profess- 
ing at the same time to do it for their own good. Indeed, 
he thought ^that the Catholics might address us in pretty 
much the same language as a certain lover had addressed 
his mistress — 

“ When late I attempted your pity to move. 

Oh, why were you deaf to my prayers ? 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 

But why did you kick me down stairs ?** 

Others apprehended that they would still be discon tcQt^l 
Ivicause all offices could not be opened to them indiscri- 
minately „not those, ibr instance, wliich had, by the nature of 
their functions, any connection with ecclesiastical interests, 
Surely the distinction waa» plain enough. With the esta- 
blished religion of the country the Homan Catholics would 
of course have* nothing to do. This must be a first and 
fundamental princijdc, both of all that was yielded andtall 
that was retained. None but those who professed the. 
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establisheil religion of the .state could pretend to the exor- 
cise of any functions immediately connected with that reli- 
gion, or with the ecclesiastical system in M'hich it was 
embodied. They had alreat^ provided liberally for dilf us- 
ing the benefits of education in Ireland — and God forbid 
that any sect of Christians should, on account of their faith, 
be deprived of the means of obtaining, knowledge — but God 
forbid, he \^ould also say at the same time, that the nutans 
of education should not, wlicrcvcr it was possible, be con- 
ferred under the auspices of our national church ! The 
“■provisions of the bill excluded Uoman Catholics from the 
universities, and from the spiritual courts. He could per- 
ct'ive no dilficulty, no injustice, in carrying those provisions 
into effect, and in considering tliem as conditions of this 
final adjustment. This exclusion must uifdoubtedly be a 
perpetual, indispensable article of the new contpact, which,- 
he trusted, they were on the ])oint of ratifying. He relied 
for the observance of that article on the na^ture of the thjng 
itself, a.s well as on the millions of hands and hearts which 
were ready to defend it in case of an attempt to abrogate 
or re|)cal it. Such an apprehension, therefore, could afflml 
no legitimate ground for refusing to share with our fellow- 
subjects the blessings which we enjoyed. Nor could he 
join in the opinion that the passing of this bill would divorce 
the union of the national church and state. He could not 
think that the Crown woild be desecrated and the mo- 
narchy tendered unholy, any more than insecure ; wduai 
every <;hristian creed should be. admitted to the franchises 
of the Constitution, and when thanksgivings for a community 
of bene^ts were breathed alike «:n every diversity of Chris- 
tian prayer. * 

He next adverted to the fears which had been ex- 
pressed of a combination of Koman Catholic members of 
J^arliamcnt to carry [joints favourable to their separate in- 
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tercsts and persuasions. First, t^e number of members that 
would be returned from Ireland, how inHnitely small Avotild 
it be in com|iarisou with the wliole representation ? liut 
Jet them for a inomeut suppose tlie case of any considerable 
number of these much dreaded Catholics possessing seats in 
that House, what was it that they could combine to accom- 
plish or to re])cal ? What objects could they have in view. 
They must necessarily be objects of private or* local inte- 
rest ; for with regard to political designs, with regard to all 
that appertained to the advancement of their faith or 
spiritual interests, suspicion was alive, and the attempt 
must be defeated as soon as it was made. Such a com- 
hination, if directed to general pmiAoscs, must be as 
notorious as the sun at noon; and must be defeated as 
s«K)n as knowh. Others again, dreaded not the opera- 
-tion of mnnbers, but the danger to arise from tlie return 
of demagogues .to Parliament. He should only answer, 
that in Parliament he wished to see them. He had never 

I • 

known a demagogue who, Avhen elected to a seat in 
that House, did not, in the course of six months, shrink to 
his proper dimensions. In the event of a parliamentary 
reform, it would be his wish to sec a little nest of boroughs 
reserved ft)r their separate use, and he should not be alarmed 
at their introduction, even although they had. been (piali- 
fied in Palace-yard. “ Here,” he would say, “ let the de- 
uiagogue appear, ami let him io his w'orst.” * * 

To return, however, to the main question, he whs aware 
that he bad exercisOTl t(K) long the patience of the ^louse : 
he felt the importance of the subject most deeply : he jvas 
convinced that this bill, or (as he did not mean, to a&rm 
that it was ^)et'fect of its kind,) a bill of this nature was 
necessary, ami was most expedient at the present season. 
The moment was- peculiarly favourable for discussion, find 
singularly free from any liazard tvitli Avhich the measure 
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might otherwise be attended. We were now in the enjoy- 
ment of a peace achieved by the common efforts of both 
religions, by Catholic as well as Protestant arms, and 
cemented by Catholic as well* as Protestant blood ; a peac^ 
which, notwithstanding the threatening aspect of aihurs in 
some quarters of Europe, he hoped and believed was des- 
tined to be permanent. But it became us, with a view to 
political contingencies, to fortify ourselves by adopting all 
those means of strength which were offered to our hands ; 
and never did a more auspicious period occur for such a 
"jmrpose. How beneficial to extinguish a question that 
never could be discussed without agitating large classes of 
the community ! How desirable to avoid the inconvenience 
w'hicb must follow the loss of that question at this time — its 
revival from year to year with increasing ami more hopeless 
agitation ! How delightful to convert the piurmur of' 
national discontent into the voice of national gratitude! 
The expression of national gratitude was .not always con- 
veyed by the proud column or the triumphal areh ; but let 
this grand effort of legislation be consummated, and he had 
not the shadow of a doubt, but that the sentiment would lie 
effectually inspired and unequivocally displayed. It was in- 
different to him, provided tl^e result was concord, on which 
side the work of conciliation began. He cared not whether 
the boon was plucked from Protestant acknowledgment, by 
thc'patience, the long sufferihg, and the supplications of the 
Catholic ; or was tendered in generous confidence, as a 
Voluntary gift. It, would, in cither case, like “ the gentle 
dev from heaven,” bless both the giver and the receiver ; 
resembling those silent operationii of nature which pervade 
and vivify the universe, receiving and rejia^dng mutual 
benefits, whether they rose in the grateful exhalation, or 
deaSended in the fertilizing shower. To conclude, he con- 
jured the House to adopt a measure, from which he enter- 
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tallied a conviction approaching V> prescience — that far from 
liaving cause to repent of its result, they would long reap a 
rich harvest of national strength, and happiness, and renown, 
* — [The right honourable ge/itleman sat down amidst fer- 
vent and general cheering.] 

The question being put, “ That the bill be now read a 
second tinie,‘*^the House divided: 


Ayes Sol 

Noes 243 


Majority 11 


The bill was then read a scctind time ; and at half past 
three in tho'morning, the lloiisc adjounied. 


MARCH 26 th, 1821 . 

** * ^ 

Mu. Bakkks, in the Committee on the Roman Catholic 
Disability llemoval Rill, moved the insertion of a clause in 
the bill, excluding Homan Catholics from seats in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mk. Caxnixg* said, he agreed with those honourable 
members who considered this as the most important point 
of the bill. Ho agreed that at w’as that of which, i/ ‘re- 
fused, the refusal would take much from the valvft; of any 
other cogeessions, aiftl of which, if conceded, the concession 
would enhance greatly their importance. He agreed that 
it was a point, the granting of which would form the Tcey- 
stone of that £A’ch which thty were erecting, and complete 
that incorpoi'alion of interests which was the object of those 
who took part in promoting this bill. He agreed, abthe 
same time, that they who, with him, contended for the 
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adulissiou of Homan Catholics into Parliament, were not 
entitled, from any previous vote to which the House had 
come in the course of the ])rcsent discussions, to assume this 
point as conceded, or to precljule u renewed cxaniiuution of . 
it in the present stage. Nothing had been conceded, in 
fact or in argument, that could prevent members from 
deciding upon the point before them, according to its 
merits. Dif/ering as he did from the right honourable 
gentleman who had last addressed the commivtce, he 
begged to guard against any misapprehension of what he 
“should sjiy, by offering at the outset the tribute of his ac- 
knowledgment for the general candour and liberality with 
which he (the Speaker) had stated his opinion,,. an opinion, 
it Avas unnecessary to say, formed most conscicntunisly, 
and not urged by the right honourable gentleman beyond 
the bounds of fair argument and discretion. Whatever the 
result might he, he (the S^x^aker) AA'ouId«have the satis- 
faction of feeling, that he had contributed ,his full shares, to 
the elucidation of the question, and to the ge^od temper 
Avhich had happily pervaded the Avhole discussion. 

He woiskl now proceed, first, to state Avluit he might con- 
ceive to be the claims (the extent to Avhich he underst(M)d 
the term “ claims,'” he would afterwards explain, in order 
to guard against mi.scoustructiou), the claims of the Roman 
Catholics to admission into Parliament ; and secondly, he 
wotild inquire what dangerft, real or imaginary, might ob- 
struct th‘e concession of those claims. Nt)AA', as to the term 
“ claim{<,” he was ready to avow his conviction, that neither 
^ an individual, nor a body of men, could be properly said 
to have gny natural claims beiotjging to them as men, to 
any political franchise or employment. The* claims of men 
in a civilized society were subject, not only to limitation 
from the circumstances of the times, but to lasting control 
from the necessity of the state. The exclusion of the 
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Roman Catholics from Parliampnt was just, if it was neces- 
sary ; and the point now under discussion was, whether 
such a necessity existed or not. Without reverting, how- 
ever, to any wild theory of, natural right, and under the 
<]ualification which he had already explained, he had no 
hesitation in affirming, that in every civilized society, and 
in every well* constituted state, wealth, ability, knowledge, 
station, gave a claim to office ; and that eligibility to otfice 
had always been an object of ambition with the most culti- 
vated minds, lii this country, for ages past — and be hoped 
for ages to come — the highest object had been, was, and 
would be, to obtain a seat in the assembly which governs 
the counsels of the nation. To be excluded by positive 
enactment from the pursuit of this object of and)ition, he 
would not say was an exclusion which no circumstances 
• could warrant, and no cx})ediency justify; but it was an ex- 
clusion so scveise as to be justified only by circumstances 
which could not be misUiken, and an expediency not to be 
avoided or, controlled. The burden of proof rested wdtli 
those who contended for the exclusion. Exclusion was the 
exception. The general rule was the other way. Un- 
doubtedly, if wc looked back to the times preceding the 
Reformation, w'c should find ^that no class of society w^as 
then precluded from the political service of the state. The 
distinction grew up with the Reformation, a transaction 
affecting the whole of Europe, *and the policy externalrand 
internal of every state composing the European common- 
wealth; which chan^d the line of demarcation between 
nations, and separated each people among theniselvcs. A ]l^o- 
testant and a Catholic interest grew up, which divided and 
classed the natidns of Europ& ; and within each nation took 
place a correspondent division and classification ; which had 
the double effect of arraying different parts ^of the sdhie 
community against each other, and creating ip each part* 
VOL. IV. * *u . 
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res})ectively a sympathy with foreign states. Similarity of 
creeil was brought into competition with identity of country ; 
and in many instances, and on many occasions, it could not 
be denied, the religious sentienent was too strong for the 
patriotic. Grant, then, as he might safely do, for argument’s 
sake, that, during the existence of this struggle, in its full 
force, it mi^ht not be safe to admit -to |x)Htical power the 
professors of any other than the predominant national 
religion, and that such a state of things justified exclusion ; 
still, if that state of things no longer existed, if the struggle 
between patriotism and religious sympathy was at an end, 
if in all the nations of EurojX!, whatever might be the 
form of their government or the niodiflcation of their faith, 
that line of demarcation was effaced (with the exception, he 
would admit, of Sjjain and l*ortugal, where the Ueforma- 
tion never made its way, and where therefore the materials 
for confiiet and subsequent reconcilement had not been 
created) ; and if we still saw that line in full force among 
ourselves, if we found the only trace of that demarcation 
in this country, a country blessed with a greater portion of 
regulated liberty than any other — a country in which every 
individual, born in whatever station, could rise to the 
highest honours under the Crown by the exercise of talent, 
industry, and virtue ; must not we be at a loss to reconcile 
this inconsistency ; and ought we not to look anxiously to 
the^iime when it would be entirely removed ? 

He, therefore, did not contend— his argument did not 
require that he should contend — that at the period imme- 
dia"-cly subseciucnt to the liefonnation those who continued 
attached to the church and couh of Rome, after the bulk 
of the population of England, as well sjsJas Crown and 
Favliument, had embraced the tenets of the Reformation, 
and abjured, all temporal as well as spiritual allegiance to 
*the Pope, might not be jusUfiably excluded from political 
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power. He troubled not himself with any rcasojiing upon 
this point ; but he did contend for the fact, that whatever 
dis(]uali(ication was then imposed on the Homan Catholics 
by the governing jiower, wa^ justified on the ground of 
danger from foreign interference, foreign connc-ction, and 
foreign allegiance ; and that, without one exception, 
that danger* w’as stated as constituting llie sole ne- 
ces.sity for such disqualiHcation. But where was now 
tiie danger of foieign interference, foreign connec- 
tion, or foreign allegiance, which justified the mainten- 
ance of that distinction in this country which otlier coun- 
tries hatl aliolishcd He called upon the House, therefore, 
to reform so unjust an anomaly, if it could with safety be 
reformi?d. By the acts which excluded Homan Catholics 
from l*arliainetit, foreign allegiance was distinctly suited as 
► the cause of the exclusiott. It was stated in the statute of 
Elizabeth the more distinctly, from the partiality of its 
operation. The ^Iloman Catholic commoners were excluded 
by It from ^eats in the House of Commons ; but the right 
of the Homan Catholic peers to sit in the House of Peers 
was not taken away. And why ? because the Homan Ca- 
tholic peers were less Catholic than the commons ? — because 
the Commons continued to hol^ doctrines which the lords 
had abjured? No such thing. In tliis respect tliere was 
no difference between them. The reason was avowed to be 
this; the Queen having otliei’ means of asceruiining' Ihe 
fidelity of the peers, it was therefore not necessary to ex- 
clude thorn. It was'not therefore doctrine or dogma ; it 
wa.s not transubstantiation, but political attachment, which 
formed the ground of admXision or exclusion. Tlie indivi- 
dual peers b^'irfg under the* Queen’s immediate eyes, she 
«inld satisfy herself of their political allegiance and attach- 
ment ; but the multitude of the commons precluding iny 
such |)ersonal security, it was thought necessary, to exclude* 
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them from admission to Parliament. So much for the prin- 
ciple of the law. And now what was the extent of its 
operation ? A period of almut 2C0 years had elapsed since 
the statute of Elizabeth Avas passed. For not much less 
than one-half of that pencxl commoners alone were excluded 
from Parliament — peers continuing to sit there. During 
that time, therefore, at least, there was. no change in the po- 
licy of the exclusion. It rested on the grounds on Avhicli 
it was originally enacted — dread of foreign allegiance, not 
danger of popish faith. In f[tct, the religious reason for 
’ the exclusion, dated only from the act of Charles II. — an 
act passed in a moment of delirious fear and fury — the 
sure advisers of ituliscriininate violence, and comprehensive 
and unsparing proscription. Then, for the first time, the 
creed of the Roman Catholic Avas made the test of his poli- 
tical loyalty. The belief in trausubstaiitiation was taken 
as equivalent to disaffection, or rather as an unfailing indi- 
cation of it ; and, tried by this test, the _ hitherto unsus- 
pected Roman Catholic j^cer could not but be involved in 
the general disqualification of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. Now, he must be allowed to ask, why was the 
danger so much greater at the present moment than it was 
in the oth of Queen Elizabeth — than it was from that time 
to the 30th of Charles II. ? For the present, he left the 
commoners out of view ; but, as Ave were to go so much 
by* the wisdom of our ancestors, why might he not put our 
older ancestors against our more recent ones — ^the days of 
good Queen Bess against those of tlie ifheond of the. Stuarts, 
and: humbly inquire, upon what imaginable ground, if the 
peers of .Elizabeth’s time, who professed the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, should have been'suflered to nli^ in affairs of 
state, it was unsafe to admit the peers at the present day ? 
Upon what strange apprehension or possibility were Catholic 
peers not oqly excluded, but deprived of their birthright. 
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Por, be it repiembercci, they -continued peers of Pngland ; 
they enjoyed their titles of precedency ; but they must not 
take their seats in Parliament. Tliey had been summoned 
to attend on a late trial, and* were obliged to pay the post- 
age of letters inviting them; but they were not allowed to 
come. It was safe that they should be summoned ; but it 
was not safe to renuA'e the objections to their complying, 
to their exemption from postage, and admission to take 
their places. Not a word had been said in justiheation of 
this strange inconsistency llhd injustice. The peers’ right 
to sit in the peers’ house, in fact, was only suspended. 
W as it possible to conceive this suspension necessary ? 
Were the dlowards and the Talbots so degenerate from 
the character of their ancestors that the Constitution would 
not be safe if they were admitted to the seats which they 
claitned under that Constitution ? So much as to the peers, 
whose case he Irerily and in all sincerity felt to be quite 
ir>;esistible. 

Now, as*to the lions who were roaring in our own lobby, 
who, if we once admitted tliem, would turn us out of doors. 
He could not reason with antipathies. Some persons had such 
an antipathy to cats, that they were sensible of the entrance 
of one into a room before they saw where it was perched, 
lie (Mr. Canning) never felt annoyeil at sitting, as he often 
had done in that House, next to a dissqpter. He really could 
feel no apprehension of that sensitive kind. Up ^ould 
grant, for the argument, that one hundred Catholic 
members might be returned, partly from Ireland and partly 
from England ; he would grant that they would combine ; 
he would grant that they ’would combine for overturning 
the ecclesiasti(;al establishment : but, granting all thi^ he 
asked how they were to go about it ? It must be — 1, by 
force of reasoning ; 2, by force of numbers ; or, 3, by force 
nlone. Was it that the eloc[uence of the one hundred mem* 
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bers would succeed in persur.ding gentlemen .attaclied to the 
Protestant establishment to join them in destroying it, in 
order to make way for the magnificeiit ediHce of mitred 
popery ? Could any one believe that the members wlio 
might, in consequence of this bill, be admitted to scats in 
Parliament, woidd move such a project ? or coidd any one 
suppose for a moment that the slightest motion which had 
such an end in view, would not be resisted ? 

^n honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. AVetherall) had 
^ exemplified what the opponents of the Catholics understood 
by force of reasoning in a singular manner, when he said, tlse 
other night, with respect to Archdeacon Paley’s arguments 
on the subject of the Catholics, that if he wero called uptin 
to refute the archdeacon, he would throw his book into the 
fire. The honourable and learned gentleman was, in this 
mtidc of settling a dispute, only imitating, and imperfectly, 
the flr^ great disjiutant of the reformed 'religion, Henry 
VIII. ; who challenged a poor schoolmastc.’’ to debate si»me 
article of faith with him, on this condition, that if he, the 
schoolmaster, w'as wwstetl in the argument, he should lie 
burnt as a heretic. It was unnecessary to add, that victory 
declared for the king ; and the poor schoolmaster was accord- 
ingly thrown — where the hoBourablc and learned gentleman 
proposed only to throw the archdeacon’s book, — into the 
fire. Against such a form of syllogism, he would not 
ansviher for it that the honourable and learned gentleman 
himself, with all his protcstantisin, ifrould be proof. But 
happily, it W'as a form which could only be applied* by those 
wh«v possessed a superiority of force of another kind, from 
which he trusted, in this case, tKere w'as no apprehension to 
be entertained. As to superiority of numcnps.1 force in the 
legislature, it was really visionary to apprehend it. Look 
at the distribution of property throughout the whole United 
Ivingdom ; «and whence were the overpowering numbers of 
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Catholic representalivcs to copie? As to physical force, 
what tendency had this measure to alter its proportions ? 
And was the rejection of the present measure the best means 
of calming any ebullition of , that kind ? Was it the safest 
remedy to say to the Catholic, that you shut your doors 
upon lum for ever ? It would be idle to suppose that any 
scheme of representation could ever be so arranged, as that 
the sentiments of every individual in the couufry shoidd be 
directly represented. Few persons had expressed their 
opinions U> that effect, more frequently or more decidedly 
than himself. But still, he must admit, there was a 
difference between that general or virtual representation 
which ho contended ought to bound the w'ishes, as it satis- 
lied the wants and protected the interests, of all classes of 
the community, and an absolute exclusion of any one class 
from the cjjpacity of representing. lie would ask whether 
it was not carrying the doctrine of virtual representation a 
little to<j far, to say that the Catholics were virtually repre- 
sented, when the iirst oath to be taken by every member of 
the House of Commons, was one of abhorrence of their 
religion, as incompatible with the safety of the slate The 
way then to avert the danger of external force (granting for 
argument’s sake, what he dfjnicd, that any such danger 
existed) was, to afford vent to the feelings of the Catholic 
within the walls of Parliament ; to give to him tlie capacity 
to represent, as well as that of licing represented ; and- thus 
to cure, with respect to Ireland, where the elective franchise 
has already been extended to the Catholic, an amunaly in 
legislation, w inch cannot, in the nature of things, be sufliTcd 
long to endure. ’* . 

But not (jlu? elective friinchise only — a privilege of the 
tUmost civil importance — ^but the army and the navy, from 
their lowest to their highest ranks, had been now opened to 
the Catholics : a collection after which it wa^ difficult to 
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say whether it was more impolitic or unjust tp continue the 
exclusion from civil power, — to exclude from seats in Par- 
liament. An honourable and learned gentleman had been 
mistaken, when, arguing on this subject on a former night, 
he had spoken of this concession as one growing out of 
former discussions in Parliament. In truth, it had hap< 
pened, rather than been contrived or foreseen. It had 
come, as many blessings do come upon mankind, in spite of 
argument and decision. The dangers of admitting the 
Catholics to commissions in the army and navy had been 
argued as strenuously in the last debates on this question, a 
few years ago, as ever before ; but in the mean time, the 
thing had done itself, without interference or observation. 
The exclusion of the Catholics from the army and navy had 
rested upon certain oaths, directed by certain* statutes to be 
administered to all officers in either force on receiving their 
commissions. By a lapse, of which no one^could trace the 
date, these oaths, which had been always ngjdly enforced in 
the navy, had fallen into disuetude in the army. lUpon this 
discrepancy in the practice between the two services being 
quite accidentally discovered, it became a question whether 
the army should be recalled to the strictness observed in the 
navy, or the navy should be put on the footing of the army. 
Tho latter course was adopted, and thus was tlie service in 
both instances thrown equally open to Catholic and Pro- 
testant ambition. Such bein^ now the situation of Catho- 
lics in this respect, he would beg the atmmittcc to consider 
the grierance which it must be to ^ lioman Catholic, de- 
scended of one of the great families of England, who, fol- 
lowing the brave example of his Hmcestors, had merited the 
thanks of his country ; what a grievance miistjit be to him, 
that, after having earned the reward, he should be deprived 
of il on account of his religion. He would suppose a Koman 
Catholic officer to have commanded under Nelson at Tra- 
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falgar, or under Wellington at Waterloo j his Protestant 
leaders and companions are ennobled, and take their seats in 
the House of Peers, but the Catholic, even though that 
Catholic were the first in hi| rank in the kingdom — even 
though already in the rank of the peerage — ^must be turned 
back from the door of that House, into which, if a Pro- 
testant, his valour and his services would have opened the 
way. Now this was a state of things which dbidd not last. 
It was a monstrous inconsistency in our system, and 
he conceived that we could not have a liettcr time to remove 
it than the present. As we had gone so far already in the 
work of conciliation, sooner or later this too must be done. 

His right honourable friend (the Speaker) had supported 
the present clause fur the exclusion of the lioman Catholics 
from seats in 'Parliament, with the impresaon that, as the 
adoption of a similar clause had been fatal to a similar bill on 
a former occasion, it might prove so at the present moment; 
but he hoped, whatever might be the result of this motion 
— however the committee might decide — ^that it woiild not 
stop the progress of the bill. He trusted that, in whatever 
shape the bill might come from the committee, unless 
indeed it were very materially altered, it would pass the 
House. , 

It was said in the debate the other evening, that if 
Catholics were admitted to scats in Parliament, they might 
be admitted as governors of cblonics. Now, he shoijld like 
to know what act it was which could prevent the Crown 
from the appointmdlltt of Catholics to the colonies at the 
present moment. He was not aware of any. The 25th 
of Charles II. excluded them expressly and specii^cally from 
being govepibrs of Guerfisey or Jersey; but if that was 
the act relied upon, the very specification of these places 
left other commands open. Upon this point, howevo’, he 
was willing to listen to any suggestion. He Uiought it of 
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small ini{)ortancey compared^with the general scope and pro- 
visions of the bill. 

With rCvSpect to the interference of Koman Catholics in 
ecclesiastical preferments, this^bill expressly and anxiously 
providetl against it. The office of Lord Chancellor of 
Lngland was excepted, because he had ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments to l)estow ; as was, for the sqmc reason, the Lord 
Lieutenant df Ireland ; and he had no objection to extend 
the like exception to all places which had ecclesiastical 
j>atronage. Hut it was objected, that a commission for 
* the filling ii[> of ecclesiastical appointments would bo a 
clumsy remedy, — that the nomination to church preferments 
rested with the prime minister, and that if he were deprived 
of it, it would be taking the first feather from his wing. 

Now, in the first place, it was by no means true that the 
dispensation of church patronage was necessfirily vested in 
any particular office ; or that any particular office necessa- 
rily constituted what, in common parlance, though not in 
the language of the Constitution, is called a prints minister. 
Lord Chatham was prime minister when lord privy seal ; 
and the patronage of the church might, without any viola- 
tion of form or usage, be delegated to any minister to whom 
the Crown pleased to assign it Nor was the expedient of a 
commission to nominate to church preferments so novel and 
unprecedented a contrivance as gentlemen seemed willing 
to believe. There was a precedent for such a commission, 
and in g(A)d times too, in a reign, and by the act of a 
sovereign whom those who took thi.s oLjft-ction were particu- 
larly bound to reverence, whose every act but this they were 
never weary of quoting in these debates — ^he meant King 
William. That sovereign, in the year 169^^ (he believed, 
but the fact was to be found in all histories of the time) 
appointed a commission, consisting of an archbishop and 
four bishops, who had authority to prefer to all ecclcsias- 
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tical benefices and dignities, and the reasons given for it was 
that they were more versed in those appointments than the 
(Jrown. A commission, therefore, for the same object, 
at present, could not Ijc crmsidcred as a now, nor, after such 
authority had been produced for it, could it again be called 
a clumsy contrivance. ' 

Another objection, which he heard with some surprise, 
was, that Protestants would have a conscieiUious scruple 
about taking the oath which recognised the existence of 
Catholic bishops. Hitherto, it was said, no such order 
was known to exist. This he considered to be no more 
than a quibble. We admitted the ordination of a Homan 
Catholic pnest to be valid ; and it was diificult to admit 
that, without acknowledging the existence of a Homan 
Catholic bishbp. Nay more, if a Homan Catholic priest 
should become a convert to the Church of England, and 
should be presented to a living in the Protestant Church, 
re-oi’dination w'as not considered necessary : so that we not 
only admitted the ordination, but we took the man so or- 
dained into the bosom of the church. And how had that 
ordination been obtained but at the liands of a popish 
bishop? But the statutes went farther. By the 11th and 
12th William III., chap. 4, jt was enacted, “ tliat whereas 
})()pish bishops resortetl to this country in greater numbers 
than formerly” (a pretty clear admission of their existence), 
“ a reward of cPlOO would iJb given to any person ipfnrm- 
ing of the residence of such popish bishop, suibh bishop 
incurring the pain (?/*perpctual imprisonment.” T|iis surely 
applied to a description of persons whose existence and 
character were admitted. It was true that (he ^pish 
bishop woyjrf not fetch fiis «^?100 now; for, by the 18th 
George HI., this part of the act of William was repealed. 
We now, therefore, not only acknowledged the existence 
of popish bishops amongst us, but allowed diem to be here 
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at full liberty. Under tijese circumstances, he thought 
that the Protestant must have a very tender conscience 
indeed who would not take an oath which implied the 
existence of Roman Catholic Ipsliops. 

The right honourable gentleman then adverted to the 
intercourse between this country and the see of Rome, and 
asked whether any doubt existed asr to that intercourse 
being carrietl on at the present moment, to as great an 
extent as if there never had been any interdiction at all ? 
By the 13th of Elizabeth it was made treason to receive 
‘ any bull, rescript, or indulgence, from the see of Rome, 
in this country. But did a month or a week elapse in 
which such things were not received at present ?, If it was 
right to prohibit them, in the name of God, let it be done 
effectually ; but if the intercourse were to be permitted, 
what ground of objection could there be for subjecting it 
to regulation ? Why should it not be so subjected in this, as 
it was in all other countries? They weife told, indeeil, 
that certain Roman Catholic priests said that tliey would 
not agree to the measure. He would ask, if any other 
portion of His Majesty's subjects would thus presume 
to dictate to the Parliament? He knew of no sanctity 
which hedged in a popish pripst, by which he should be 
authorized to interpose his private judgment, or his private 
conscience, between the benevolence of the legislature and 
the Vfbhes of his fellow subjects. The Roman Catholic peers 
had expressed their willingness to take the oath prescribed 
(three of them, he understood, were- ^evented by absence 
from , signing the the petition), and he would confidently 
act upon their opinion. The piifest might clamour if he 
pleased ; he might roar, like the tyrant of old, in one of 
his own bulls ; but what was the loss of his influence and 
patr<niagc, compared with the mighty and unspeakable 
benefit to b^ derived from bringing under one com- 
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mon bond of union the whole mass of Catholic and 
Protestant population ? He hoped the House would not 
be deterred by such attempts, from giving to the Roman 
Catholic peers of this country their birthright, and admit- 
ting the fair claims of the other portion of the Catholic 
community. >' 

It was his anxious wish to see this great question happily 
.set at rest; the great body of the Roman Catho'.ic clergy and 
laity were ready to join in the measures necessary fur the 
contentment and satisfaction of Protestant scruples. He 
admitted that the change was an important one; but it 
would be a change of progression, not of revulsion : it had 
for its object the reconcilement of both parties, and in their 
union the better security of the interests of both. The 
present period was pccidiarly favourable. After a season 
of storms there was one gleam of sunshine : let the House 
take adyanlage of it; and let them nut counteract what 
ought to be its cflect, by casting millions back into gloom 
anil despair. 

The Committee divided — 

For Mr. Bankes’s amendment . 211 

Against it 223 

Majority 12 


APRIL 2nd, 1821. 

Mu. Canning, in the course of the debate on the third 
reading of the Roman Catholic Disability RemovaT Bill 
s}x)ke to the following effect : — 

Mr. Canning* observed, that his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Peel) who had taken so active a part against the»bill, 
complained, that those who took the same side as himself 
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laboured under great disadvantages, seeing that they were 
unfairly called upon to become the champions of those laws 
which had existed against the Catholics from the Reforma- 
tion to the present time. Hut he (Mr. C.) felt, on the other 
hand, that those who took that part in favotir of the bill, 
which, from conviction, he had found himself compelled to 
take, were placed in a situation equally difficult ; for it was 
assumed, thik every argument which they bnnight forward 
was an attempt to disturb the [)eace which had hitherto 
prevailed, and to launch out into an untried sea of s]X‘Cuiu- 
tion. lie claimed, then, for the advocates of the bill, that 
tJie system which they wished to introduce should be coni- 
])arcd, not with an uniform and recognised system, but 
with admitted anomalies, with the state of things which had 
produced the recent innovations, llis right honourable 
friend deprecated a recurrence to that poriotl when the laws 
against the Catholics had been in their fidl /orce. He 
would not resist the appeal, l)ecause he felt unwilling at the 
close of a debate which had been marked by such un- 
exampled moderation, to create any new source of conten- 
tion, or to send forth the bill to the country as a firebrand 
instead of an extinguisher of discord. If, like his right 
honourable friend, he couhl believe that religious animosi- 
ties would be more likely to be hcalcil, and the excluded 
Catholic more likely to be contented, if this bill should not 
pass,, he should be satisfied miot to press the House to a 
comjdetior of the present measure ; forasmuch as the great 
object which he had at heart in thu »4pport which, h 
in his limited power to give to it, would then be accom- 
plished. Nay, if* the question weie as to a systetn of which 
the rea.son was well matured, «: the antiquity long esta- 
blished — as to laws which had not been continually changed, 
and ^ to circumstances which bad not gradually varied—- 
ifjt had been proposed to destroy that which vraa tolerable. 
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iti favour of a fancied anielioratiou, he admitted that in such 
ease a lieavy burthen of proof would indeed be thrown upon 
tlie supjxirtcrs of the bill. But the mcfisure pro]:x)sed was 
to be compared only wiili imaginary content and fictitious 
tranquillity ; it was another change in laws whicii had hcen 
continually changing ; it was not the first of it series, but a 
crowning act of mercy to complete the improvements of half 
a century. * 

The right honourable gentleman than examined the view 
which ]\fr. Peel had taken of the different eras of legislation, 
respixiting tlie Catholics ; he denied that even at the time 
of the ilevolution the dangers were such as warranted the 
system pursued towards the Catholics ; but surely the 
dangers which then did exist, now' existed no longer. Re- 
ligion had then mingled In the political concerns of Rurope, 
and directed tlie course of wars, and changed the dynasties 
of kingdoms. Now, struggles of a ([uite dillercnt nature 
liad begun, which were destined, perhaps, to produce efl'ects 
as stupendous as the wavs which followed the Refor- 
mation. 

The right honourable gentleman then went on to argue, 
that it was to he gathered from tlie murmurs of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, that at least this bill might be considered 
a boon to the laity; that its provisions were not of that 
character which some of its enemies represented; and that 
the Catholic clergy did not k»ok upon the bill as causing 
so much evil to the estahlished Protestant Churoh of Ire- 
land, as the House^fflQS called upon to apprehend from it. 
Repend upon it, if the character of tlte hill was what its 
adversaries represented it,» and if the Roman Catholic clergy 
were also us ardent for the'iirospcrity of their own church, 
and as wise iii their generation, as they were argued by tlie 
same authority, and admitted by him, to be — any .little 
discontent which they might have felt from the fear of a 
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diminution of their influence over their flocks, would have 

i * 

liecn more than counterl)a]anccd by the contemplation of the 
advantage to be derived from the operation of the bill, to 
the exaltation of the |K}plsh, at the expence of the Protes- 
tant establishment and hierarchy. The murmurs of the 
more violent '‘Roman Catholic prelates were, therefore, to 
him (Mr. Canning) one conclusive ipdicatioh of the pro- 
bablc tcndcifty of the bill to confirm and consolidate the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. 

He next touched upon the number of Catholic members 
that were likely to be introduced by it into Parliament, 
contending, in contradiction to the opponents of the measure, 
that instead of seventy from Ireland, and thirty from Eng- 
land, the utmost that would probably be returned would be 
a dozen in the whole. Admitting, however, ‘as he had, in 
a former debate, for argument’ sake, that more might ob- 
tain entrance — allowing even that the vision, of the hundred 
knights was to be realised — .still he asked in what way 
would they be able to set about the destruction pf the Con- 
stitution ? The other side, who talked so much of danger, 
was bound to shew from whence it would proceed, and 
how it would operate — in what way the Catholic representa- 
tives would succeed in corrupting the rest of the 668 mem- 
bers, or at least the whole of the minorities on the late 
divisions on this subject, and the greater part of the sup- 
porting majorities. 

He comended that the measure was eminently calculated 
to conciliate the Irish, and to cement Union ; the recent- 
ness of which was to lie considered as an advantage instead 
of an obj^tion, inasmuch as expectations indulged since 
that event were now to be realised ; promised and pledges 
were to be fulfilled before hope should have been so delayed 
as toimake sick the heart. In the Union, then, he found 
one of the strongest reasons for enacting the bill. For 
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wliat M'as the Htat« of Ireland in its relation tt) tliis counirv 
(.)f lifteen millions of .subjocts, five Avere separated fr<Ani tlu? 
rest, divided from the general body by the cliaunel. “Ilow," 
said the honourable ;[;entlenian, “ are we to deal with them?"' 
Yes, that is the (picstion on which depended all. To that 
consideration we must come at last, whethe^^this bill were 
thrown out 'here or^ elsewhere. In that separated island 
w'cre to be fouml four millions of Roman (JuthoVies; and one 
million of Protestants, placed as garrisons in an enemy's 
territory ; of which last million, one-half were the dreaded 
dissenters, from whom so much danger had bwai feared. 
Should Ave, then, incorporate the hearts and feelings of four 
millions of (’aiholic.s, in the 5:a!ne manner as Ave had incor- 
porated their laws, theii comnieivc, and their institutions!'' 
Should Ave unite them to (ire.it Rritain lirinly and eflec- 
tually !* or, hy a mistaken policy, coerce them in })roportion 
to our danger ? , After half a century of concessions, shoiihl 
AA’e noAv sto]> .short ; and, referring to the wisdom of onr 
anbestors in the periotl yireceding those concesisions, should 
Avc, after having again conquered the Irish, again degrade 
them into helots, in order that wo might fear notliing, un- 
Ie.ss a .servile Avar ? No man had openly avoAveil that yjoiicy. 
The system of laAWs formerly devised to bring to eompU;tion 
that odious project, and the cifocts produced hy it, no human 
being was willing to revive. That time Ava.s pa.st, the ijnes- 
tion Avas not now, as in the' beginning of the vgign of 
George III., between the maintenance of that system, and 
a beginning of a mli.i?r policy ; but between tlie memory 
of that system, and the completion of the benevolent legis- 
lation of the reign of G«orge III., by raising those who 
were its victimfftu the lev'clXif ourselves. 

The right honourable gentleman^ Avho had introduced tliis 

^ill, Avitb an eloquent precision that Avoiihl not liave disgrftci^d 

■ 

* Mr. Pliinkol. 
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Tacitus, pointed out in his speech, as in a funeral prot;es- 
sion, the statues of those great orators wlio had distinguished 
themselves t)n this question. Among the names he (Mr. 
C’anning) had missed one,* now no more, never second in the 
zeal of his resistftnee, but wliose place had this evening, 
for the first time, been amply sup})lied by an honourablt* 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Ellis, qf Dublin) from the 
same countr;^ ; indeed, so amply an»l efficiently, so much in 
the spirit and manner of the great original, that little was 
left to be desired, as applied to that honourable substitute, 
he might, [XThaps, be alloweil to parody two well known 
lines : 

“The tone, the topics opening to my view, 

Methhiks 1 sec my Dnigenan here anew !’’ 

He must observe, however, that in one part of Ins argu- 
ment, in one only, that honourable and learned gentleman , 
had been somcwlmt unfair. He had objected to the bill as 
a fault, that it contained a clause, excluding Homan 
Catholics from several parochial offices; a pptty species 
of legislation in the honourable and learned gentleman's 
view', and altogether unworthy of so great a subject. Now 
surely, the honourable gentleman w'ho had watched the 
progress of the hill with so much solicitude, must know 
that tins fault, if it be one, was not the fault of the framers 
of the bill; that this merit, if merit it were, was wholly 
attrtlyjtable to the zeal of* his right honourable friend, 
the hondbrable and learned gentleman's leader in these com- 
bats (Mr. Teel) ; who foresecing<'''*\vith admirable pre- 
science that danger to all the aflairs of the parish, to which 
the honourable and learned gentleman appeai’ed most un- 

* Doctor Duigonan, who, though a most violent, opponent of the 
claims of the Catholics, was married to a CuthoUc lady, had a 
Catholic chaplain constantly resident in his family, and is sup- 
posed to have dle<l a member of that religious |)ersuasion. 
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accountably insensible, had provided by this special clause 
for their protection. His right honourable friend (Mr. 
Feci) would, he was sure, give him (Mr. Canning) due 
credit for his forbearance in not having before taken any 
notice of this mighty effi>rt of legislation. It was very, very 
tempting; but he had purposely forborne^ though cer- 
tainly nothing since the famous memoirs of P. P., clerk of 
the parish, had exhibited so fine a specimen *of parocliial 
polities. But to have this clause fathered upop the framers 
of the bill, and by ime of its own near relations, was more 
than flesh and blood could bear. His right honourable 
friend must forgive him, if, upon such a provocation, he 
could not al^stain from swearing it to its true parent. 

It was, however, a consolatory circumstance to sec how 
his right honourable friend’s arguments against the measure 
before the ^ House had dwindled. Formerly, nothing was 
hoard of, in cor^tinction with this measure, but a tottering 
throne, a trembling crown, a shaking sceptre ; but now 
the chief danger was described as threatening parish officers ; 
formerly the a})pairnig question was, how, after such a bill 
hatl passed, should we Iks able to support the Church Esta- 
blishment ? now, it is only how shall we repmr the parish 
church ? Comparative trifles pow occupied one who before 
had dealt only with the most magnificent declarations. 

— — — “ Nunc reges, atqip! tetvarchas. 

Omnia magna loquens; — ^Nunc — ^ • 

Vestries atquc Churchwardetis /” 

• 

He trusted that a grateful posterity'’ would remember, 
with becoming honour, the legislators who had v/lsely 
placed such guards, not rmind the church, but round its 
overseers. Let not the House, however, be impeded by 
the smaller obstacles, any more than by those which ^re 
now removed : let it not, in its full march to the liberation 

^ 2 
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of five millions of follow subjects, be stopped at the top of 
the hill, anti turned back by his right honourable friend 
and his churchwarden. 

Referring now to sonic general consitlerations, the right 
honourable gentleman expressed his decitled opinion that 
the provisioirTor the ('atlu)lic clergy ought to be made a 
matter of subsequent consideration, Jle desired the House 
to contemplate the ('atholics in their real character, mnin- 
taiiiing that, o priori, a Church of Knglaud man would be 
more ready to admit to e({ual jirivileges one who disagreed 
merely on such a speevdative matter as the doctrine tif tran- 
substantiation, than one who denied the great fundament.':! 
doctrines of the Trinity, the atonement, and the divinity of 
the Saviour. Yet every day dissenters were admitted to 
take the oatli at the table, and to share the’ honours atin 
lalxturs of legislation ; llu'i e were more points of agreement 
between the Chureh of England man and the Catholic, 
than between the (’hiirch of Eitighmd man and many of the 
dissenters. If the House went back to times of dangers 
ami of terrors, was there more dread to be apprelionded of 
the renewal of the fires of Smithfield, as in the reign of 
Mary, than was to be feared of a repetition of the acts of 
the (Covenantors in the reign of Charles I. ? The character 
of the modern Roman (Jatbolics was not to be sought IVom 
the preamb]e.s of the acts of Elizabeth, James I., or 
Chhrh's II., but from tlu; preambles of the acts which had 
}>assed both in the J'higlish and Irish Parliaments since IT'i'S- 
Let not the House, then, dwell only^h points of diflcrcnce, 
■without adverting al.so to tho.se of rc.scmblance : let it re- 
collect that (’atholics and Protesfinis were fellow Christians; 
that they were fellow subjects ; tliat their bloo^, was mingled 
in marriages ; that it liad often been mingled in the field ; 
tha’i the Catholic had gone before the Protestant in resist- 
ance to foreign dominion ; that together they had framed 
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and supported the Constitution, ^and togetiicr tliey ought to 
enjoy it. The time was now come when public feeling 
was decidedly in favour of the concession, provided it were 
• temperately carried, and provijicd those whom it was intend" 
ed to relieve, diil not dash the cup front their lips. Tor 
the temper of Parliament he could answer f but for the 
temper of the Catholic clergy he could not be a guarantee. 
Tf, however, they had a sjiark of patriotism, or if they felt 
that love for their flocks which they pretended, they would 
not impede the progress of Icgislai ion hy hopeless and inter- 
minid}le agitation ! Jly conjuring the lluiisc to pass this 
hill, regardless of those angry squabbles without doors and 
petty diffjeujtics within, which must cnconjpass every mea" 
sure of such maguitutle, he coujured them not to stop 
short from atiy feelings of false pride — not to incur the 
' responsibility of having taught a people to seek for general 
pejice at their hands, and t»f then forcing them to retire 
haj:!; iqMin thonselves. Let us rather, in the language of 
both liturgies, exclaim surnum corda ! Let us raise our 
hearts to the Dispenser of all G(K)d, and, with that elevation 
of soul, let us proceed in that great work which we have 
begun, and which, sooner or later, will find its own w'ay 
to the final consummation, so^levoutly to be wished hy all 
good men. The conclusion of the right honourable gen- 

tlen)an’s speech was loudly and ardently cheered. 

♦ 

The House divided : ^ • 

, Ayes . . 216 

Noes 197 

Majority for tUii* third rcadiflg of the bill 19 
The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 
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Me. Chkevy submitted the followiiig motion — “ That it 
be referred to a Select Committee to examine into the dif- 
ferent duties annexc<l to the office of the commissioners 
for managing the affairs of India, and by whom the same 
are performed ; and to re])ort their observations therei]{3<.)n 
to this House.” 

Me. Canning* said, he rose under the sfine necessity 
that had called up the right honourable gentleman oppositi*, 
allusion having been made by the honourable mover to him 
(Mr. C.) and to his conduct of that office which he had re- 
cently had the honour of filling for five ycai's. lie felt it liis 
duty to say of the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney), 
that at no time, so far as his retrospect carried him back, was 
the office of President of the Board of Control more effi- 
ciently discharged, than it had been by the right honour- 
able gentleman. In many points referred to they Imth con- 
curred ; and with re-sjMJCt to'some in which they ilisagreed, 
the change of circumstances, the progress of time, and the 
increase of business in the office, would, he believed, account 
satisfactorily for the difference. What he should have to 
state on the subject of tlie motion would be, like what the 
right honourable gentleman had stated, more in the shajH: 
of testimony thap of argument. But before he procec<le<l 
to make that statement, and therein to lay the grounds of 
his ohjection to the motion of the honourable gentleman, 
be would beg leave to call the attention of the House to the 
precise natur 9 of it, and to the circumstances under which 
if was brought before the House. The motion, then, had 
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for its object tlic reform of a great arid important depart- 
ment of the public service; bnd it turned out that one 
honourable member who made the motion had been secre- 
tary, and another right honourable gentleman who sup- 
ported it, the presiding minister in that department ; and 
that, both from tlieir own respective states«ents and from 
the noU’.riety of the^ facts, it was established that one of 
them had been a most ellicient, the other a rodst ineilicient 
olllcer of the board. Such being the state of the case, if 
the right honourable gentleman, the former President of the 
Board of Control, bivl brought forward a mcjtion to ascer- 
tain the manner in which the business of the office had been 
carried on,^ in order to see what })art of the duly had been 
satisfactorily performed, and where there had been a failure, 
and had concluded by moving for a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of an idle si.‘crctary <.)f that board — had 
such been the (;haracter of the motion, he could have un- 
derstood the motives which brought the subject before the 
House. lB*t as the only «lata yet offered in support of a 
proposition for reform, was the assertion, or rather the just 
Itoast, of efficiency on the part of the right honourable 
gentleman who had l)een president, and that efficiency 
aided by material assistance^ from the commissioners, but 
altogether unaided by any help whatever from the s(!cre- 
tary, it was most extraordinary that this idle secretary 
should be the identical pe#3ion to bring forward a ntotion 
for reform. This was reform with a vengeanco ! * But it 
Was a picture — and rjot an unfaithfid jjicture — of the prin- 
ciples on which reform was clamoured for upon a thousand 
other occasions ; and if they could trace’ the greater part 
of those claimAirs to their £A)urce, they would find, on inquiry, 
in nine instances out of ten, — Hahetu cmjUentem reum — 
that the evil existed where the clamour arose. It wat^most 
extraordinary, that any person could be ’ so completely 
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biiiulocl by his own fancies, or by his own ])atnphlets, as to 
conic* forward with such a motion under such circumstances, 
announcing his own utter inefiiciency. ** Me, me^ udmtm 
<jui non feci," or rather “ qui nil feci ''* — I am the man who 
didnoihing; and I now' call on you to inquire, why those 
wlio were assi\*i,ated with me, and who were: dilijient and 
laboritius, lailed to follow' my example. I cAll on you to 
ilemaiul of them w by they sisould thus break in upon the 
jiraclicc which my conduct w'ent to establisli, and disturb, 
b}' their troublesome activity, the stillness of my sta^<;nation. 
The honourable gentleman stated himself to have been 
well paid. lie had received .£’1,500 per annum, yet all 
that he had to tlo, at least all that he had done, w'as to 
amuse himself with the newspapers. The President, in- 
deed, wa.s engaged in tlie penetralia of his inner cabinet, in 
forming plans fur the good government of India; but the 
honourable gentleman had tt)ltl tlieni, “ I washed iny hands 
of every thing t>f this sort ; I did not occupy myself in any 
Mich a way. J had only to repose myself in 'my olllee, anil 
to haik from the window into the park, to amuse myself 
with what might be fiassing there ; and now' I come to 
revenge myself on those w'hose industry formed so strong 
a contrast to my inactivity, by calling on the House to 
inquinr into the manner in which those duties w'cre per- 
formed, no part of which certainly was performed by me.” 
Now^ if the authority of the individual bringing forward a 
motion %af! to pass for any thing in that House, it was a 
little too much tliat they'- should he qfiUed upon to go into 
an inquiry, when no earthly grounds were laid for tliat 
inquiry, but the confessed fault of fhe party calling for it — 
when the grounds of the motion which he matZo were really 
and substantially laid in the inculpation of no 'man living 
except himself. 

He. (Mr. C.)'did not wish to overstate the importance of 
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that department of the state which the honourable gentleman 
had attemptc<l to run down. The right honourable gentle- 
man op])ositc, who, during the short period t)f his presidency, 
Inid applied himself so closelv and diligently to the duties 
of his oflice, had slated them to he duties of spmc import- 
ance. He, however, hoped that that rigfit htmourable 
gentleman v. o’uld noUhe tilfended with Itim, Avheji he assured 
the House, that the actual hnsiness of tlie Hoard, in point of 
extent, delicacy, and difficulty, compared with w'hat it was 
at tlie })criod when the right honourable gentleman pre- 
sidi'd over it, partly from circumstances arising out of the 
renewa! of the (Company’s charter, partly from the political 
and military changes which had since taken place in India, 
had materially increased. 'I’he ciremnstancos to which he 
Ij.sd alluded, tvould, of themselves, iti a great degree, ac- 
« count for the hurthenof affairs lujw thrown upon the Hoard 
of Control being much heavier than formerly. He could 
not of course s]K'a.k as to tlie former period from his own 
knowledge:, hut, from tlie informaliou he had obtained 
from others, he couhl state, that if they compared the pre- 
sent state of the business at the India House and the Hoard 
of Control, with wdiat it >vas in 1793, it Avould be found to 
liave increased nearly a hundr<«d fold. This he stated witli- 
out fear of contradiction ; and, what was still more to the 
purpose, he could assure the House, that it had increased, 
within the last five or six year^, in the ratio of 20 per cent. 
If, then, two commissioners were found necessary in 1807, 
when the honourable*inover and his right honourable 
colleague w'ere in office, it was surely not too much to.say, 
that no reduction in the^c commissioners ought to take 
lilace at pres<;nt*. 

During the debates on Mr. Fox’s India Hill, no question 
had been more argued, than whether the control of Mte 
India Government sltould be vested in one person, or in A 
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Board of (Joinniissioncrs. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though 
they had widely differed in many respects, ]XJrftH:tly agrectl 
in tills — that a Board was the fair instrument, not for the 
Government — for there the mj.stake had been — but for the 
control of th^ Government of India. A Secretary of State 
was not the flt*person for superintending such a Board. A 
Secretary of State was the servant of ‘the Crown, by whom 
the pleasure of the Sovereign was signified. It was not so 
in the Board of Control. In this office the King’s pleasure 
was never signified. The duty of the Board was great; but 
it was not an original, acting duty. With a trifling excep- 
tion, which he would afterwards mention, the Board ori- 
ginated nothing. He had no wish to enter intoi, the details 
of such a subject, nor would he now proceed to do so, if it 
had not been actually forced upon him. The course of 
business, so fur as related to des^iatches sent out to India, 
was this. The despatches were prepared by the Court of 
Directors, and sent up to the Board of Control for revisi<)n, 
coiTcction, or approbation. No despatch could be sent out 
to India without the approval of the Boaril of Control, 
signified by the signatures of three commissioners. He tlid 
not mean to say that many despatches were not forwarded 
in the form in which they wer# first prepared ; but, in othci's, 
it was found necessiiry to make corrections, or additions, 
which were again sent back to the Court of Directors, assign- 
ing' the reasons and adducing the motives which required 
such alterations. Now, such a course of proceeding afforded 
a guarantee for the diligent perforinJInce of the duties of the 
sevcE'd parties egneerned. If the president or the commis- 
sioners were even disposed to be idle, the House would 
evidently see, that where they were obliged .,to give theif 
reasons for any proposed alteration or omission, no man 
wofild risk his reputation in giving such reasons, unless he 
had previously made himself actpiaiiUed with the subject. 
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Such was the legal course of pnweediiig, prescribed by the 
Act of Parliament, and in no instance ever omitted. Put 
custom had introduced another course, which, though it 
seemed to give additional trouble in the first instance, Avas 
calculated ultimately to save it. Previous to an important 
despatch being made up at the India Houst*, its substance 
Avas usually, 1l[)y couatesy, communicated to the President of 
the Board of Control ; so that if there Avas any fundamental 
objection to the ])rinciple on Avhich it was framed, this could 
at once be stated, confidentially, Avithout committing the 
two authorities against cjich other ; and the Court of Direc- 
tors might be advised that it Avould be better not to draw up 
their despatch in such a sliapc. On this intimation being 
given, the plan of it was commonly altered. When the 
Directors were determined in their opinion of the propriety 
of the coijrse they intended to pursue, then, not being in 
every degree bound to conform to the opinion of the presi- 
dent, thus confidentially and unofficially communicated to 
them, the <lespateh Avas sent up to the Board of Commis- 
sioners as originally drawn, and had to go through the 
usual forms. It Avas then, perha]>s, sent back with such 
alterations as were considered necessary. This Avould some- 
times produce a reinoiistranvc ; to Avhich a reply became 
necessary, and that reply fretiuenlly led to verbal as Avell as 
written communications. From this detail two things Avere 
evident ; 1st, that this sort oi^ amicable discussion is_not the 
proper function of a Secretary of Slate — who signifies the 
King’s* pleasure, whicJi is of course not liable to ^question 
or remonstrance. Secondly, TJiat no man can execqtc the 
duty of a first comniissioifhr, nor the duty of a commissioner 
of such a Boarcl, Avithout making himself thorouglily master 
of the business that comes before it, or of such part of that 
business as the presiding commissioner may think fit to 
assign to him. 
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'J'liat it lulght be seen what was the weight of business 
thrown on the Board, lie had caused an account to be taken 
of the number of des}>atchos wliich had passed through it 
during the time of his presidency. In four years and a>half 
or nt?arjy five^cars, he found that the number of despatches 
which had come before it, amounted to within a few of 1 ,800. 
Of these, m.any of course Avere passed with ho alteration, 
or with alterations so slight that they were hardly wortli 
entering into a controversy about. But all must have been 
read, even to pass unaltered ; and about one-tenth of them 
had been thought to recpiire such alterations as hail led to 
detailed expositions of reasons, and to discussions with the 
Directors — not certainly of a hostil(^ character, but often 
very long and complicated. Nor was that all : for almost 
all despatches came up accompanied by pajiers and docu- 
ments, of such number and bulk, that when his honourable 
friend, the Secretary to the Board, had pointed to the pile 
on the table, it appeared to him that nothing but his honour- 
able friend’s natural shortness of sight could have led him 
to magnify that pile into any thing like an equality w'ith 
his official collcction.s. It gave, in truth, no adequate idea 
of tlie bulk of pafiers and documents to be perused by the 
Board. I’his subsidiary masf accompanied the dcs}>atch, 
not like a little attendant bark, which — 

• “ Pursued the triumph, Hind partook the gale;” 

« 

but with a proud and portly importance of its own, which 
often threw its principal into the shade. It was said, that 
there’ was no gr6at labour in getting through these de- 
spatches, and he had been asked* the time Wtich they con- 
sumed ? He should answer the question by a ft?w examples. 
He ^d seen a military despatch accompanied with 199 
papers, containing altogether 13,511 pages; another, a 
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judicial despatch, witli an appendage i>f 1,937 pages ; and 
a despatcli on the revenue witli no fewer tlian 2,588 pages 
by its side. This, then, was the modicum, which, be it 
observed, must be read by sonjebody at the Hoard ; this was 
the sinecure, the little appendage, which miglit be so con- 
veniently transferretl to the Secretary of St.'iefe for the Ilonjc 
Dci)artment,-’or to tjic office which transacted the affairs of 
the colonies of lialf tlie world. He did not. believe that the 
physical strength of any single secretary would suffice to get 
through his part of the busirie.ss, and the president must be 
utterly overwhelmed with the detail, before ho could get at 
the substance, if he were to take that detail ujKjn himself. 
It had been pretended, that an active president, with a dili- 
gent secretary, could get through the whole w'ith case. He 
venltired to ])ronounce it utterly imjtracticable. 

He woulil state the means by which this business was 
disposed of at present. In the first place, much credit was 
due to the servants of the Hast India Company. The 
pa}x:rs rec,eived from them were drawn tip with a degree of 
accuracy and talent that would do ci-edit to any office in the 
state. The Hoard could not, with all the talents and indus- 
try of the president, the commissioners, or even of his 
honourable friend, their tried jjperetary,’'^ have transacted the 
business devolved upon it without the talents and industry 
with which that business was prepared for them at the India 
House. Now, taking the ddk}Kitchcs at three hundred aiul 
fifty-eight in the year (that was the average number of the 
five yvars of his (Mv. Canning’s) presidency), including 
many of those monsters which he had dcscrilx^d, as it was 
necessary, not that the President of the Hoard of Control 
should read alf of them all'through, but that he should look 
accurately to all those respecting wliich any doubt liad lieen 


Mr. T. Courtenay. 
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started, was it too inucli that lie should have two gentlemen 
to assist liim, on whose untierstanding he could rely, and* 
who would share in some degree, though not in a political 
sense, the responsibility of the office ? It was necessary 
that he should have such assistants to receive the despatches 
from the clerk?, whose business it was to go through them 
literally and verbally in the first instance, notifjg the points 
on which any tpicstiun amid ai’ise, and referring to the 
papers substantiating them; and such assistance he had 
from his honourable friends near him, who had proved as 
efficient assisUmts to him, as the riglit honourable gentleman 
opposite had found a noble friend of his when he filled the 
same situation. While lie was at the Board, he had never 
passed a despatch, on which he had not first availed himself 
of the light of their understandings. He did not say that 
he had never signed a despatch, in confidence, without 
reading it ; but he had never signed one with which tliey 
had not made themselves ac([uaintcd, and of which one or 
other of them had not given him the assurance of tlfeu 
exercised judgment: and never one, upon Avhich they 
reported a doubt, without carefully and critically examining 
it. He contended, therefore, that the present machinery 
was w'ell adapted for tlr* due, discharge of the duties con- 
fided to the Board ; and he was satisfied that it was not too 
extensive. He should be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
the 'assistance he had recciv^ from his noble friend near 
him (LoHd Binning), in the judicial branch of the Indian 
policy, t,o which, intricate and pcrhaips repulsive as ,it was, 
his nqblc friend had devoted himself with an ardour kin- 

, f 

died, perliaps, by the example "of a gentleman already 
named in this debate (Mr. Cura'ming). Wifh the greatest 
thankfulness he acknowledged also the assistance of his 
ligli*.. honourable friend, the member for Christchurch (Mr. 

Bourne), without wliosc aid he would have been in the 
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Utmost perplexity, especially in legal matters and subjects 
of appeal. In debates, turniilg (as all debates now did) 
upon insinuations of personal niotiv'es and base corruption, 
it might not be improper to say, that both his noble and his 
right honourable friend had gone out of office against liis 
earnest entreaty. If they had yielded to ^lis prayer and 
wishes, his ntibic friepd would still be rendering that service 
to our Indian Government wbich his nc(piaintancc with its 
affairs rendered him peculiarly qualified to afford ; and his 
right honourable friend would be now hlling one of the 
highest judicial situations in India. That appointment, 
when he (Mr. C.) pressed it upt>n him, his right honour- 
able frientl had declined, and both were now, by their own 
free and- unchangeable determination, out of office. Against 
such charactei’s it was, that the House now heard insinua- 
tions thrown out, as if the Hoard wore a nest of sinecures: 
filled without talents, and with emolument unearned by any 
discharge of duty. ^Vhile he was thus rendering tribute to 
individual, merit, he could not pass over bis honourable 
friend near him (Mr. T. Courtenay). Whatever blame 
attached to tlu? increase of his honourable friend’s salary, he 
h('ggcd it might fall on him (Mr. Canning). He was pre- 
pared to answer for it at the bar of that House — before the 
country — or even before the committee proposed by the 
honourable gentleman. AVhen he first went to the Board 
of (.Control — a circumstance hot of his ow'n seeking, hut tlie 
result of accident — ^lie found his honourable fridnd in the 
sitnntion wdiich he no*v filled so much to his owm honour. 
He only knew the secretary at that time, as the reputed 
author of a pamphlet ift which he (hfr. Canning) was 
pretty severely attacked ftA' a sjieech he had made in that 
House. It would, therefore, be readily conceived, that 
they did not approach each other with any feelings of ex- 
traordinary personal prepossession ; hut the patient indus- 
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try, the unostentatious activity, of the honourable soereiary. 
liad made him feel it to be nis duty to raise his salary fruii'i 
a state of depression to a level with offices, to which it was 
not inferior in importance. He had found the honourable 
gentleman in the receipt of it*l,800 per annum. lie was 
desirous of augnicniiug his income; and an opportunity 
presented itself of doing so, .ns the result of '‘a measure of 
economy. The chief clerk’s situation fell vacant; he bad 
thought that oilice might be tlispensed with, ami accordingly 
it w'as not filled up. Two other offices, which were nearly 
sinecures, he had taken measure.s for putting an end to, at 
the expiration <if the intere.st now existing in them. lie 
had thence gained the means, as lie thouglu, both ol 
.strengthening the efficient part t)f the office and compen- 
sating the services of his honourable friend. He under- 
stood it bad been saiti, that his honourable friend luid 
extorted successive augmentations by succes.sivc and humi- 
liating sup])lications. In refutation of this insinuation he 
woulil read the miiiule of tin; Board respecting the augnVen- 
tation of the secretary’s salary. 

[Here the right honourable gentleman read a minute 
which, after alluding to the diligence and length of sei'vice 
of the secretary, resolved that he .should have an increase 
of salary of iminedwtely, X’200 more at the end of 

five years, and X*300 more at the end of seven years, 
making altogether X’SjSOO atXhe end of ten years.] 

It appeared from this minute that, of wliat had ixscn 
arranged for his honourable friendj. part was yet inconi- 
pleted; and if he (Mr. Canning) had any weight on the 
subject, bo, as the deceased president, bequeathed the 
performance of it as a legiicy to bis successorf This would 
place the office of his honourable friend in the same situation 
with that of the under secretary of state, with which its busi- 
ness might, without disparagement, be compared. It liad 
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boon stated by the hononra!)le gentleman that the chief 
secretary to the coniniissioiiers was entitled to theadvantoges 
of superannuation. No such a thing. This was the single 
office in the state for whicli no siiperanmiatiou allowance 
was provirled. fie would tell the House how this happened. 
Ill 1S17, a bill was before tlie House rclatif’e to the provi- 
sion to bo inalLle for rjie remuneration of persons who had 
discharged, for a s))ecilied time, the duties of liigh and 
efficient public offict;s. In that bill, the President of the 
board of Oontrol, and the chief secretary were not includc'd ; 
and the reason given by the rejiort of the committee which 
rccomnionded the bill for not including them, was that 
they were to be jiaid from a different fund — that is, from 
the money of the Past India ComjKuiy. It was therefore 
suggested by' the report, that a separate bill shonitl be 
brought in for providing remuneration for ihost? two officers, 
and upon him (-Mr. Canning) it naturally devolved to bring 
in such a bill. 'Fhose who consitlered the temper of the 
present times, and the temper of those to which he had 
refcri’cd, would not fed much sur})risc that he should have 
felt reluctant to bring in a bill to provide a retreat for the 
President of the board of Control, with whose fate* that of 
the secretary was involved. -He had besides differed in 
opinion with the committee, not thinking, as they did, that 
tile charge of such a retreat ought to be thrown on the 
East India Company. He hild therefore declined hringnig 
in the bill — of which be would liimself have Ih'cu the first 
to profit; and for theso reasons his honourable friepd had 
remained the only man of his class who was not so pruyiilcd 
for. Under these circuri\stance.s, the increase ,of salary 
which he had riVcived, was not only what he had deserved, 
but what be had a right to expect from his (IVIr. Canning’s) 
hands. His honourable friend bad been nearly ten ytars 
in office — he w'as now to be amerced in one .tenth of his 
VOL, IV. 
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income ])y the arrangement about to lake effect with respect 
to all salaries — and tliat at a'tinic when he might beg leave to 
say (though this was not strictly a parliamentary argument) 
his honourable friend was in daily expectation of the birth of 
a tenth child. If there was any man in that House who 
would say that\he salary was too great for such services— if 
there was aii^ man ^Yho grudged his hpnourah'lc friend such 
an augmentation— he i'ould only say that he did not envy 
that man his feelings— and, however he might be inclined 
to give him emlit for economy, lu? did not feel <lis|:K)sed to 
share his coldness of heart. 

The honourable gentleman who had opened tlu? debate 
had entered at some length into the structure of tlie Hoard; 
and a cry was raised against the numhir of the eommis- 
siojiers, Noyv, to him it ap])earetl that there would la; 
something unseemly in an arrangement wliicli should suhjci^t,. 
the <lccisiuns of a body like the Hast India Comjiany to he 
altered and nullified by tlie clash of a single) pen. 'I'hat a 
deliberative hotly should act on such occasions, \vas not Pnly 
due in courtesy to the Court of Directors (in fact the Go- 
vernment of India), hut was essential to the prosperity of 
the important interests confided to their care. Mr. Fox — 
no mean judge of these matfers— had he been sparing of 
commissioners.^ He had proposed seven princiywd, and 
nine assistant commissioners. “ O ! but then his seven 
.principals were not paid O! hut tin* nine assistants 

were!” * But the grand commissioners were not paid. Not 
paid ! ^ Why, they were to hold tlv?ir offices for foyr years, 
iiTcinovahle by the Crown ; and they were to enjoy, that of 
which he (Mr. Canning) had nofr'onejot — all the patronage. 
After this, he should like to hcAir it again (tfated, that men 
Yvere not paid for their services, who enjoyed’ ihe patronage 
cos.nected with a revenue of sixteen millions. Mr. Fox .s 
bill had, indeed, been over-ruled, but it wa.s elsewhere- 
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The Hoiiso of Commons passed it. Of Mr. Fox’s com- 
hiissioners lie might say, as Pope said of Bufo’s stipendiary 

|K)CtS — 

“ And some he paid with port, and some vvitli praise.” 

O’ 

Some of the (Jommisvoncrs were to be paid with solid sums 
of money, and oilicrs with exteiisivt; ])!it.ronago. Mr. I’itt 
tried the experiment of an unpaid coiumittee of ])rivy 
eoitncil, with a Seeretaiy of State at their head, for eight 
yeiirs, mid then — W’hat then .? ^Vhy, an Act of Parlia- 
mi'iit cstablislied the Hoard of Control, as it now existed. 
AVha.t again^ resulled from that? That the president was 
made a responsible minister, with tui> siilaried assistants, 
whose sorvieC'S^he might command and proht by, if it were 
iiol. Isis owii fault ; ami, if tiuw failed in the discharge of 
their duly, he* (Afr. ('aiming) Avotdd recommend their 
removal, with as little ceremony as he would that of an 
idfe! loitering, newspaper reading secretary. 

The right honourable gentleman proceeded to describe 
the constitution of the Board, and explained the importance 
of tlie several regidalions by which it w'as governed ; its 
connection, through the president, when (as in his case) a 
Cabinet Mini.ster, with the general Iwdy of the Adminis- 
tration ; and the use occasionally made of those privy 
council Jor.s who are unpaid members of it, and .sQinc*of* 
wlioni occupied other dejiartmcnts in the state. * In the 
early ]i;j.rt of his presklency, when war was riigjing in 
India, he had not scrupled to apply to Lt^’d Teignnwiuth 
for aid, and from that noble viscount lie had received the 
niost imjwrtant “assistance. * Mr. Sullivan, a commissioner 
who had resigned, remained at the Board at his (Mr. Can- 
ning’s) desire, and that gentleman’s information and expe- 
rienoe upon matters of Iwal knowleilge’ and practice iit 
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India, had been found most useful. It was, perha])s, 
hardly regular to allude to* it, but on a former evening," 
during the debate on the motion respecting the Lords of 
the Admiralty, a whimsical story had been introduced of 
a (rertain unpaid commissioner of the Board of Control, 
having gone to the office to inquire for a Iloartl ; and having 
bt?on told that there was no Board ,.sitting he had been 
shown, indeed, a table covered with green cloth, and paper, 
and all the paraphernalia of wanting ; but astt) Board, “ Lord 
bless you, Sir,'’ said the office kcc})er, ** such a thing has 
not been known this many a day.” Now this sounded very 
comical : but yet it might be true, and yet perfectly blame- 
less. The inference meant to be drawn from this story, 
was this — that the whole oflice was perfectly nugatory ; 
but it is no such thing. There are, by the constitution of 
the commission, two commissioners, tiot [irivy councilltas, 
Avho are there (by their own desire, no doubt), to learn 
Indian business. But it was <pnte silly to suppose that the 
history of our empire in India was to b(‘ learnt by attending 
a formal Board ; where, by' the description which he had 
given of the course of business, nothing of the real sul>- 
stantial labour of the office w'as or could be done. Tliorc 
was a library, with 2,000 vqlumes c)f 700 pages each — not 
such volumes as were found in booksellers’ shojjs— but solid 
substantial tomes, of many cubical feet of knowledge ; of which 
• when the young commissionfT had made himself perfectly 
master, Ihere would be no objection to his being initiated 
into his place at the Board. But Jfhe attendance of an un- 
paid commissioner was not wanted, nor did he think that 
important business could long be carried on in any country 
by unpaid servants of the public. These commissioners 
were treatetl with due rcsyiect. They were allowed the 
privileges of reference to all the records of the office, and^ 
<iii limes of interest, to all the current business ; after this, 
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tur then) to complain that luoire attention was not shown 
« 

towards them, and that they were not asked to assist at the 
Hoard with their counsel, was about as reasonable as it was 
, in Ihe lady in Blue Beard, who, being allowed^to amuse 
herself with the curiosities in ninety-nine apartments, w'as 
niiserahle because she was not permitted to enter the blue 
chamlier, whith w'as ^ho hundredth. To sit in a body, and 
have a thousand pages read, would be a very ineffectual 
mode of doiiig business. The rational course to pursue, 
and the one he had always pursued, was, to distribute the 
business amongst different hands, and then to have the 
results brought for his decision. That was the real mode 
of doing business. 

If an unpaid commissioner, howevei’, had been excluded, 
and was t)ffended at the exclusion, the honourable secrt!tary 
. could satisfy him that he had no great loss, for that, if 
admitted, he would have found the matters which occupied 
the Board extremely uninteresting. Two branches of biisi- 
nes? lately bad indeed been added to the labours of the 
Board — the eccle.siastical department, not altogether a light 
concern since l’arliau)cnt had sanctioncti two religious esta- 
blishments in India. Hence had arisen the act for licensing 
Sc<}tch marriages. New business had also grown out of the 
conditions on which the last charter had been granted. 
'I'hesc had authorised individtials to resort to India ; but it 
was required that they .should apply for a license to the, 
(’ourt of Directors; and where such license was'refused, 
an appeal might l>e mac\e to the Board of Control.^ And 
here he felt hirawlf bound in justice to .speak of tlie^con- 
<hjct of tlie Court of Directors. When tlic provision n^ich 
he liad alluded tb was made* it was opposed on the ground 
that the Directors would be likely to use it unfairly. The 
•'‘pplications which had iK-en made for licenses to go* to 
India, .since the renewal of the charter, Were between four 
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and five hundred. Of these tiie Court of Direetors had 
refused about oiie third. *Af, a test of the general pro- 
priety of these decisionsj he had to stale that but a third of 
that third whielt had been refused |KTinission to go ' to 
India, had succeeded in getting the refusals reversed by 
the Board of Cwntrol. 

If he had succeeded — aided as lie lisjd beeif by the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) — in showing that a 
Board of Control was a fitter instrument than a Secretary 
of State, for superintending the concerns of the East India 
Company — if the House were satisfieil, from the speech of 
that right honourable gcntlemau, that more strength, talent, 
and time were recjuircd in superintending those allairs than 
one man could be expected to siipnly— if they boro in mind 
that the right honourable gentleman liad received valuable 
assistance from those who bad been associated with him, 
remembering that such assistance had been. still fiiore neces- 
sary to him (Mr. Canning) from the great increase in the 
business— if ibis impression had been made on ^liem, ihore 
were but two grounds remaining on Avhich a motion could 
be supported, which had for its object if not the total 
abolition of the Board, the weakening of llio ostjililislmioiii, 
by the diminution of its nujubers. These two argumeius 
were, first, that in those times of distress, the ^alariesof the 
commissioners should be sjiared, and revert to the pockets 
.of 'the public ; and, secomlljr, tluit if tliere sliould be no 
saving Ui the public, it would at any rate be consol.'itory 
for a suffering nation to see plauhrs reduced froiji which 
official persons in times of distress enjoyed an invidious 
ailluoncc. The riglit honouralhe genlleinan opposite had 
answered the first argument, by stating tlnft, the salaries of 
the Board were derived from the East India Company ; 
an*! that if the Board was alKilisbed, the money ivould 
uevert, not Jo the'|)ockets of the subject, but to the coffers 
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of the Coiupriny. The best, proof of this asscrtiuti was to 
be found in the fact, that durinjr the time whicli occurred 
from his (Mr. Canning’s) resignation to tlie ap))ointment 
of the right honovirabic president (Mr. Wynn), the salary, 
which was not accepted by tli<? holder of the office, remained 
with the Company. If the honourable gc;itleinon, there- 
fore, wished £? saving for the public, they ought to have 
been earlier in the field — they were a year too late. 

But he was aware that, upon this subject of saving, there 
was another favourite argument in reserve, namely, that 
even though the ]>ublic should reap no advantage from the 
abolition of the office, it was inexpedient, at a time of public 
suffering, that the holders of office should be enjoying an 
invidious aflluenee. He knew llie end to which this arj;*//- 
mcntiim ad invklinm tended, and he woidd not, if he could 
. help it, yield to the principle which it involved. He ad- 
initted that the r;nioluruents of office were not in the nakire 
of property ; but they coultl not be aboli.sbed on such a 
principle aj this*; that principle w'as one whicli, pn.shed t<» 
it.s extent, involved all property- — it was a princijilc that 
had led to invasions of j)rivatc rights, and had been the 
fruitful source of popular excesses. The belief that what- 
ever was enjoyetl by the rich ,was an injury to the ))oor- -- 
the ha]>])iness resulting fr»>m the diminution of another 
man'’s prosj)erity~ the idea that the poor man slu)nld 

“ See no contiguous [talace rear it.s head, 

^ To mock the me^anc$.s of his humhle slied” — 

these were all fruits of tlmt prim:ij»le whitTi went to diffuse 
the misery whioli tve could not rethvss, and to (festroy the 
possessi<}iis o*f one class of society, not because they w'ore 
injuriou.s, but because they were odious to those who^did 
not participate in the enjt)yment of tlu.nn. • He allowed, 
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that between the salaries «.>f o/Iice and the rights of )jr<v 
perty, there was an innneiisd distance ; but the intennediaUt 
space was filled up with property of difTercnt tlenouiina- 
tions, and held on difl'ercnt tenures, all of which this prin- 
ciple would equally affect. * 

l.iet it not, Iv'vever, be iniputed to him (Mr. (!.), that 
when an office could ch'arly be provpd to be useless, he 
Avould defeml its conliiuiancc, or would argue against its 
abolition. ]hit let the oUlco in that case be abolished on 
the fair plea of its inutility, and not on the ground that it 
conferred aflhience on its holdei*, aiul was a)i eye-sore to 
the wretched ; not on the principle, that enjohunents of 
office should alone be sclccte<l to stiffer for the sake of the 
revenue. ITe knew oidy of two other classes of men, the 
Jews anciently, and, more recently, the lioman Catholics, 
who were consitlered as fair subjects of a taxation from 
Avhich their fellow-citizens were exeinpteil ; and he pro- 
te.sted against placing the holders of office in that situation, 
and conferring upon them the privJlcffmm qilhnum'* of 
bearing more than their due proportion of the jjiiblic 
burthens. 

When he argued for the utility of the office which the 
motion went to abolish, he djd not say but that it was pos- 
sible to abuse it— he did not say that it mighl not be filled 
by idle persons; but this he would say, that lliere was 
business eyjougli to do, aifd that there Merc sufficient 
motives* for activity, unless the coinniissioiiers formed a 
kind of conspiracy for indolence. *No man woultl, submit 
to fill the office inefficiently, without neglecting the dis- 
charge of usefuram! important #lutics. He M'as speaking 
of establishments, and not naetf ; and, tbeil*fore, he w*)uld 
say, that a Hoard with the present luiniber* of coinmis- 
sioofyrs, beaded by a president who was either a Cabinet 
I^Jinister or in ininiediatu communication with tlie Minis- 
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ters, could conduct the business better tlian a Secretary of 
State. 1 he president would ftesert his duty if he did not 
consider himself as bc^xring all the responsibility of the 
olhee ; but ho might divide its duties with lii-s assistants. 
Ihinkiiig, then, the Board a useful establishment, believing 
that as at present constituted it answered^ all the purposes 
of Its erection, and, that the commissioners proposed to be 
rctluced were necessary for its perfect efficiency, he could 
not consent to the present motion. When future presi- 
tlcnts should cease to follow the example of their predeces- 
sors — when the busine.s.s of office was neglected, whether by 
commi-ssioners or secretarie.s — he would then allow that it 
was an office which I’arliament might consent to reform, or, 
in t»ther words, to destroy. At ])re.sent, he would say, that 
such was th« extent of business to be performed — such the 
vigilance, .‘ictivily, and talent of tin; subordinate officers, 
with who.se kitoAvledge the commissioners must keep pace — 
if they valued their own character and the gof>d opinion of 
tlTo.se whv act’undcr them, (as jmwerful a check to a mind 
of sound and just feeling, as the criticism of e(|[uals or the 
control of superiors) — such the importance of the matters 
for its deliberation and decision — jind such the publicity 
given to the conduct of thp commissioners by discussions 
like the present, that every security was given for the 
faithful discharge of duty, and no commissioner could ever 
henceforth bo allowed to t)e st> idle as the honoura[)le 
mover of the prest'nt question had acknowledged Tiimself to 
havejx’cn while in ofjee. 

'rise House divided- 

I 

Avrs tSS 

A 


M.ijority against the Molioti 185^ 
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APRIL 25th, 1822. 


Loiii) J. Rl'SSF.ll moved “ Tli.it the present state of the 
representati«>n of the people in Parliament iv(|uire.s the most 
serious consideration of the House.'’ 

Sever.ll members rose at the same time with Mr. Caniiiiif^, 
but the call for Mr. (lanning w.is so loud and 'prevalent 
that they gave way. 

Mr. Canning. — In obeying the call which the. 
House has done me the honour to make upon me, 
I should be unwilling to occupy their attention 
for any length of time, upon a subject witli,rospc(ft 
to which my opinions are sufficiently notorious, 
were it not for the pointed manner in which J 
have been alluded to by the noble lord (Lord 
Folkstonc), who has latclj addressed them. That 
noble loi’d has challenged jne either to support 
my old opinions by new arguments, ortoabandoji 
tliem. 'He describes himself as having been con- 
verted by my former argumenj^ against Pi^^rlia- 
mentary llcform, to an opinion in favour of it ; and 
in his ‘own conversion to a cVeed which he had 

f 4 

before rejected, he fancies himself entitled to carry 
me with liim, and to make me a proselyte against 
mys61f. Those argiiments of mine which have 
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produced this unfortunate and unforeseen effect 
‘upon the noble lord’s un’derstanding, have been 
long before the public : and I have no disposition 
to complain that the noble lord has referred to 
them as pointedly and particularly as.if they hud 
been uttei;cd in the debate of this hight. It was 
natural too, perhaps, that the noble lortl, with the 
ardour of a convert, should flatter himself that his 
new-born zeal would extend to all around him : 
but 1 must beg leave to say, that the noble lord 
has carried his expectations a little too far, when 
he desires me to read my own speeches back- 
wards ; and to avow myself, if not a confirmed 
democrat, at least a friend to moderate reform. 
With the permission of the House, 1 wall state, in 
as few words as possible, the grounds on which 1 
continue to hold the same opinions which I have 
heretofore professed ; and to draw from them the 
same conclusio]i. 

Never, Sir, couKi those opinions be advanced 
under more favourabio* auspices — never could a 
conviction of tiieir truth and justness be exj)rcsscd 
with bettor assurance wf a favourable reception 
than on the present occasion ; when wc# have just 
been informed by the noble marquis (Marquis 
of Tavistock), in presenting a pethion for Parlia- 
mentary Reiorm, that the wdiole body of the nobi- 
lity, of tlve gentry, of the clergy, of the magistracy, 
of the leading and opulent commercial classes — 
in short, that the great mass of^tlic property and 
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intelligence of the country, is arrayed against that 
question. To this singhlar and valuable admis- * 
sion of the noble marquis (singular as to the oj3- 
})ortunity chosen for declaring it, and the more 
valuable for that singularity) have been added 
others, not less striking, on the part of, the noble 
proposer ofi the motion. The noble lord (Lord 
John Russell), while contending for a change 
which he declares to be necessary for the salva- 
tion of the state, but which he admits to be a 
change serious and extensive in its nature, has 
acknowledged that, under the existing system, the 
country has grown in power, in wealth, in know- 
ledge, and in general prosperity. He has detailed, 
accurately and laboriously, the particulars* of this 
gradual and sensible improvement ; and he has 
further acknowledged, that in proportion, to tlTe 
progress of that improvement, a silent moral 
change has been operated uj)on the conduct of 
this House — which is now, he allows, greatly more 
susceptible of the influenefe of popular feeling and 
of the impressions of public opinion, than it was a 
century ago. N ay, he has- gone farther still. He 
has — in niiticipation of an argument which I per- 
haps might have used, if the iy)ble lord had. not 
suggested it, but which 1 am glad to take at his 

hands*— expressed a doubt, or* at least hasjshown it 

1. 

to be very doubtful, whether a more implicit ob- 
sequiousness to popular opinion on the part of the 
Hou^e of Co.mmqns, would produce unqualified 
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good : avowing his own holier tljat if the compo- 
sition of the House had been altered at the Rcvo- 
li]tion, the, purposes ‘of the Revolution would not 
have been accomplished — the House of Hanover 
would never have been seated upon the throne. 
The composition of the Mouse of Commons is now 
precisely what it was at the time of the Revolution. 
Whatever change there may be in its temper, is, 
by the noble lord's acknowledgment, towards a 
more ready obedience to the public opinion. But 
if the House of Commons had at the time of the 
Revolution been implicitly obedient to the people ; 
in other words, if the House had been then entirely 
composed of members popularly elected — that 
great e\^ent, to which I am as willing as the noble 
lord to attribute the establishment of our liberties, 
NVbuld, according to the noble lord’s declared be- 
lief, have been in all probability defeated. 

Surely these admissions of the noble lord are in 
no small degree at variance with his motion. 
Surely such admissions* if not ample enough of 
themselves to overbalance the direct arguments 
which the noble lord has, in the subsequent ^lart 
of his speech, brought forward in the support of 
that jnotion, do atdeast relieve me from much of 
the difficulty and odium which npgjit otherwise 
have belonged to an^ opposition to Parliamentary 
Reform. •If I contend in behalf of the constitution 
of the House of Commons, such as it is, I contend 
atleastforno untried, no discredite,d, neconfcssedly 
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pernicious establishment. I contend for a House 
of Commons, the spirit of which, whatever be its 
frame, has, without any forcible alteration, gra- 
dually, but faithfully, accs'mmodated itself to the 
progress! VC* spirit of the country ; and in the frame 
of which, if an alteration such as the ooble lord 

t 

now proposes, had been made a hundred and 
thirty years ago, the House of Commons of that 
day would, by his own confession, have been dis- 
abled from acconiplisliingtlie glorious 11 evolution, 
and securing the fruits of it to their posterity. 

Thus fortilicMl, T Inivc the less dillitulty in 
meeting the noble lord’s motion in front---in giving 
at once a plain and direct negative to tlic general 
resolution, which is llic basis of his wjiolo plan. I 
do not acknowledge tlie existence of the necessity, 
which by that resolution is declared to exist, for 
taking into consideration, with a view to altera- 
tion and amendment, the present state of the re- 
presentacion of the people in the House of Com- 
moDs. Knowing as I do, that what is in the con- 
templation of many persons who are calling for 
reform, could not be adopted; and not knowing 
what may be the ideas and designs of others ; 
feeling an equal repugnance, kolh from what I 
know and what. I do not know upon this subject, 
to a doubtful and equivocal propositjorv, which 
would have the effect of binding this House to 
enter into the consideration of an endless succes- 
sion of schemes hr purposes altogether indefinite ; 
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I object in the very outset to the noble lord’s 
•general resolution, indep^ndintly of any objection 
which 1 may feel to his particular plan. 

Not, however, that the plan itself is not abun- 
dantly fertile of objections. So far as I under- 
stand it, diat plan is little more tllan to make an 
addition of one hundred raenibcrs to iliis House, 
to be returned by the counties and larger towns ; 
and to open the way for this augmentation, by 
depriving each of the smaller boroughs of one 
half of the elective franchise which they now 
enjoy. This plan the noble lord has introduced 

and recommended with an enumeration of names 

« 

whose authority he assumes to be in favour of it. 
Amongst those names is that of Mr. Pitt. But 
the House must surely be aware that the plan 
bit)ught/orWard by Mr. Pitt differed widely, not 
only in detail, but in principle, from that pro- 
pounded on this occasion by the noble lord. 
True it is that the object of Mr. Pitt’s plan was, 
like that of the noble loVd’s, to add one hundred 
members to this House : but this object was to 
be attained without the*forcible abolition of .aiyr 
existing right of election. Mr. Pitt pr»^osed to 
estaljlish a fund of £1,000,000 to be apj^lied to 
the purchase of franchises frora^ speh dejeayed 
borough^ as should Ije willing to sell thepi. * This 
fund was,toVccumula*te at compound interest, till 
an adequate inducement was provided for the 
voluntary surrender, by the proprietors, of such 
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elective franchises as it might be thought ex- 
pedient to abolish. ‘Tlfere was, throughout the’ 
whole of Mr. Pitt’s plan, a studious avoidance of 
coercion; a careful preservation of vested inte- 
rests; and -a fixed determination not to violate 
existing rights in accomplishing its pbjcct. It 
was hoped that by these means every sense of 
injury or danger would be excluded, and that the 
change in view would be brought about by a 
gradual process, resembling the silent and in- 
sensible operation of time. Here then, I repeat 
it, is a difference of the most essential kind 
between the two propositions of Mr. Pitt and of 
the noble lord; a difference, not superficial, but 
fundamental ; as complete indeed as the differ- 
ence between concession and force, or between 
respect for property and spoliation! I, am nbf, 
however, bound nor at all prepared to contend 
for the intrinsic or absolute excellence of Mr. 
Pitt’s plan ; and still less to engage my owni 
support to such a plan, Tif it were to be brought 
forward at the present time. But placing it in 
fair, comparison with the noble lord's, I must 

entreat the House to bear in mind that Mr. Pitt 

<• 

never lost sight of the obligation to preserve as 
well jis to amend ; that he proposed not to en- 
force' any reluctant surrender ; nor to, sacrifice 
any other than voluntary victims on^ tl^e altar of 
practical improvement. 

’fhe noble lord has cited other grave authorities 
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in favour o( his projected reform. Now, I hold 
in my hand an extract fi'onf a work which pro- 
bably will be recognised as I read it, but the title 
of which I will not disclose in the first instance. 
Hear the opinion of an eminent writer on the 
right of Parliament to interfere with the elective 
franchise : — “ As to cutting away the rotten 
boroughs, I am as much offended as any man, at 
seeing so many of them under the direct influence 
of the Crown, or at the disposal of private per- 
sons. Yet I own I have both doubts and appre- 
hensions* in regard to the remedy you propose. 
I shall be, charged, perhaps, with an unusual 
want of political intrepidity, when I honestly con- 
fess to you, that I am startled at the idea of so 
extensive an amputation. In the first place, I 
question *1110 power dc jure of the Legislature to 
disfranchise a number of boroughs, upon the 
general ground of improving the Constitution.’* — 
“ I consider it as equivalent to robbing the parties 
concerned of their freehold, of their birth-right. 
I say, that although this birth-right may be for- 
feited, or the exercise of it suspended in parti- 
cular cases, it cannot be taken away by a' general 
law, for any real tfr pretended purpose of im- 
proving the Constitution.’* Is it from Sir Robert 
Filmer, — is \\ from the, works of some blhad, ser- 
vile, bigotted, Tory writer, that I quote the passage 
which I have now read ? No ; it is from an author 
whose name, indeed, I am not enabled’ to declare, 

VOL. IV. 


• z 
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but the shadow of ^ whose name is jinseparably 
connected, in our minds, with an ardent if not” 
intemperate zeal in thecaiise of political frcedo^. 
It is Junius, who thus expresses his fears on the 
subject of interfering with the existing franchises 
of election, even for the purpose of effecting what 
he deems, with the noble lord, a beneficial change 
in the construction of the House of Commons. 

The plan devised by Mr. Pitt, and the senti- 
ments of this celebrated writer, equally furnish a 
contrast to the proposition of the noble lord ; 
which is in effect forcibly to take away the 
elective franchise from one body of, the people 
for the purpose of giving it to another ; and to 
inflict forfeiture without guilt and without com- 
pensation. 

' tv " 

But, even if I, and others who think like me, 
could be won over to this plan by its vaunted 
moderation, — by the circumstance of its going only 
half the length of the more sweeping reform de- 
precated by J unius, — it does much surprise me 
that the noble lord should imagine that such half 
measures would appear satisfactory to reformers. 
Surely,* surely that class of persons upon whom 
the neble lord reckons for support, and whom he 
consfiders a'S having of latp so greatly increased 
in numbers, look for a very differet^t measure of 
alteration from that which seems to 'bound the 
ncxble lord’s present intentions. How happens it, 
for instance, thfat the noble lord, notwithstanding 
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the accuracy of research >vitlj which he has ap- 
parently studied the subject 'in all its part, has 
omitted any mcntioii of burgage tenures ? He 
cannot but know that it* is against that species 
of .election that the popular clainonr has been 
most loudly* directed. Yet, amidst all <«he noble 
lord’s enumeration of rights and modes of elec- 
tion, of freehold and copyhold, of large towns, 
and small towns, and counties, and villages, the 
words burgage tenure,*’ have never once 
escaped his lips! Does the noble lord mean to 
take away* burgage tenure, or does he not ? If he 
does not, I will so far most cordially join with 
Jiiin : but^ let not the noble lord, in that case, 
expect the suf/|3ort of those reformers with whom 
ho, has recently allied himself. If he intends to 
pursue a d'ouble or a doubtful course ; if he pro- 
poses to mitigate his violation of franchise in the 
hands of the present holders by taking only half 
away, and hopes, by giving only half, to propitiate 
the new accpiirers,— it may be very presumptuous 
in me to pronounce an opinion upon a scheme 
which the noble lord must no doubt have turned 
and viev\»ed in every light before he made up his 
mind to* adopt it ; but* I do venture to opine, 'that 
in thus endeavouring k) keep termS with bath 
parties, he \viU in the end satisfy neither.’ The 
one will be as little contented with what is granted 
lo them, as the other will be reconciled to wlutt 
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they lose. Needs (there any further •argument to 
shew, that whatev\'2r may be the feasibility of 
other plans of reform, this* of the noble lord is 
one which cannot poSisibly be useful to any 
purpose, because it cannot be palatable to any 
party ? , < 

It being plain then to demonstration that the 
noble lord’s plan cannot succeed, the House 
must prepare itself, if his first Uesolution should 
be carried, to enter immediately upon the discus- 
sion of a variety of schemes, upon a concurrence 
of opinions, in favour of any one of whitHi it would 
be vain to speculate. Plan will follow plan ; all 
unlike each other in every respect, except in their* 
tendency to destroy the present frame of the Con- 
stitution. It is affirmed, indeed, that ^ great change 
has lately taken place in the public mind; that the 
sentiment in favour of reform is diffused more 
widely, while the violence and exaggeration of 
that sentiment in particular minds is much abated; 
that more people wish for a reform; but that 
there is a greater disposition to be satisfied with a 
' moderate one ; that in proportion as a practical 
alteration has become more generally desired, the 
wild* and visionary theories ‘^heretofore prdvailing, 
have been relinquished and discountenanced. This 
may possibly be so : but»on what «grotmd am I to 
rest my belief of it? I have seen nothing in the 
dourse of the last two years, during which the 
•noble lord (Lord Folkstone,) on the floor, has 
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been meditating on ray speceh It Liverpool, to lead 
me to think that those who, tyo years ago, enter- 
taiped wild and visionary notions of reform, have 
‘ since relinquished them., If my speech was, as 
the noble lord declares, calculated only to make 
proselytes tc\ the persuasion that the present House 
of Commons is inadequate to the discharge of its 
functions, and if such be in consequence the views 
which that noble lord has adopted, how can he 
entertain the notion that the small alterations pro- 
posed by the noble mover will satisfy genuine 
reformers ? — Let him be assured that he must go 
far deeper ipto democracy before he can hope to 
.satisfy the cravings of reform; nay, without the 
hope of s’atisfying them, though the Constitution 
may be sacrificed in the experiment. 

iS^ir, if the House looks only to the various plans 
of reform which have at different times been laid 
upon its table, not by visionary speculatists, but 
by able and enlightened men, some of the orna- 
ments of this and the other House of Parliament, 
how faint and flat is the noble lord’s (Lord John 
Ilussell) present plan in •comparison with them!. 
Let us take, for example, that one of the 'plans 
which .had the greatest concurrence of opinions, 
and the greatest weight of authority,in. its favour. 
A petition wag^ presented to this House in 1793, 
which may»perhaps be considered as the most 
advised and authentic exposition of the principles 
of Parlianjentary Reform, that everJias been sub- 
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mitted to the consideration of this Hquse or of the 
public. 7’hose principles are developed by the 
petitioners, with singular clearness and force, J^rul 
expressed in admirable^ language. It was pre- 
sented by a noble person, now one of the chief 
lights of the other House of Parliament, as the 
petition of the “ Friends of the People, associated 
for the purpose of obtaining a Reform in Parlia- 
ment.” In that petition, certain distinct proposi- 
tions are laid down as the basis of a reform, which, 
to m V recollection, have never vet been disclaimed, 
either on the pail of the petitioners, or of tho.s<^ 
who have succeeded them in the same pursuit. 
The petitioners complain, in the first place, that,, 
there is not an uniform right of voting; — 'secondly, 
that the ri<j;ht of voting is in too small hmlics ; — 
thirdly, that many great bodies are excluded from 
voting; — and, fourtiily, they complain of the pro- 
tracted duration of Parliaments. * Does the noble 

* Extract of 1 ho petition of llie “ Friends of the People,” pre- 
sented to the lIou.->e of Coimnons May G, 179i) ; — 

“Your petitioners complain,^ that the number of roprcscntalives 
• assigned to the difierent counties, is grossly disproportioned to their 
coinparafive extent, population and trade. t 

“Your petitionor.s complain, that t^JO elective franchitLe is pf*r- 
tially and unequally dis*.ril)uted, and is, in many insiauctis, com- 
mitted to bodies of men of such (’Cry liiuilcd numbers, tlait the 
majorilv of ' our Honourable lioit?e is e!ccted«by less tbiin fifieea 
thousand electors, which, even if lite male adults *in the kingdom 
bq. estimated at so low a number as three millions, is not ro^'-re 
than the two'htmdredth part of the j)eople to be reprMcntcd. 
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]f rd believe that all these nations are for o^t' n? 
•that no persons still chdri&A them as the only 
means of effecting the salvation of the country? 
—or, does the noble lord subscribe to them all, 
although he may not think this the time for press- 
iifg them upon the House? 

For my part, Sir, I value the system'*of Parlia- 
mentary Representation, for that very want of 
uniformity which is complained of in this petition; 
for the variety of rights of election. I conTfeive, 
that to establish one uniform right would inevitably 
be to exclude some important interests from the 
advantage of being represented in this House. 
At all events, the noble lord’s plan docs not cure 
this objection. The rights of voting would remain 
as various after the adoption of his plan, as before ; 
and a new variety would be added to them. Even 
of burgage tenures, the most obnoxious right of 
all, and the most indignantly reprobated by the 
petition of 1793, the noble lord would carefully 
preserve the principle, oiily curtailing, by one half, 
its operation. 

“Your petitioners complain, tSiat the right of voting is regulat^ 
by no uniform or rational principle. 

“Your* petitioners complain, that the exercise of the elective 
franchrse is only renewed once in seven years. * 

“ Is it iitting that Yorkslyre "and Rutland siiould have dp equal 
rank in the scalq^f county representation ? ♦ 

“ Your petitioners affirm, that seventy of your honourable mem- 
bers are returned by thirty-6ve places, where the right of voting is 
vested in burgage and other tenures of a similar description.” — ^enrf, 
Ilisiori/, Vol. XXX. p. 7S0. 
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It must be admitked that this alleged defect of 
variety in rights of vising, was much more directly' 
dealt with by the honourable member for Dur- 
ham, (Mr. Lambton,) in the last session, when 
he brought ‘forward, with great ability, and with 
the utmost temper and moderation, his speci^c 
plan of reform. That honourable gentleman 
proposed to treat the constitution of tlie House of 
Commons as a rasa tabula^ and to reconstruct the 
systeiii of representation altogether upon an uni- 
form plan, abating, without scruple, every right and 
interest that stood in his way. His plan differed 
as materially from that of the noble lord, as the 
noble lord’s differs from that of Mr. Pitt, and 
from the project of 1793. I do not mean to say, 
(I shall not be so misunderstood, I trust) that I 
approved therefore of the honourable .member 
for Durham’s plan, or thought it either practi- 
cable or tolerable. Certainly, no conqueror of an 
invaded country ever parcelled out with a more 
unsparing hand the franchises and properties of 
individuals and communities ; but that plan had 
at least one merit which t!ie noble lord s has not ; 
it cured Ahe alleged evil of diversified rights, and 

tended to produce the desired uniformity qf re- 

( 

preseptation. 

Then, . Sir, as to the duration of Parliament. 
Triennial Parliaments, it is averred by the peti- 
tioners of 1793 , would be greatly preferable to 
i^ptennial. . Tfie House would become a more 
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express image of its constituents, by being more 
frequently sent back to tAeiu for election ; deriv- 
ir^, like the giant of old, fresh vigour from every 
fresh contact with its parent earth. But the noble 
lord, if 1 understand him rightly, admits that this 
particular reform would be rather an aggravation 
of inconveniences, other defects in the Cbnstitution 
remaining unchanged. Nothing indeed can be more 
clear than this proposition. One of the main ob- 
jections to close representation, at present, ‘fg' the 
advantage which the member for a close borough 
has over*one chosen by a popular election. The 
dissolution^ of Parliament sends the popular re- 
presentative back to a real and formidable trial 
at the bar of, his constituents. For the represen- 
tative of a close borough there is no trial at all ; 
he* sits still, and is returned without any struggle 
or inquiry. It is obvious that the proportion of 
this comparative disadvantage must be aggravated 
by every repetition of a general election. 

But further. What is the original sin of sep- 
tennial Parliaments ? — Why, that the Septennial 
Bill was a violent measure. Granted : it was so. 

a 

But this allegation, however just, applias'only to 
one enactment of the act, not to its general policy. 
The violence of the Septennial Act did not con- 
sist in the prolongation of the duration of Parlia- 
ments in Hme to come : for to do that, the supreme 
authority of the state was undoubtedly as com- 
petent, as it w as to shorten the dqratibn of Parlia- 
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merits by the Triennial Act some twenty years 
before. The violendh consisted in prolonging the* 
duration of the Parliament— in ex- 

tending to seven years trust confided but for 
three. This, and this alone is the questionable 
part of that act — questionable, I mean, as to right. 
I will not* now inquire how far the political ne- 
cessities of the time justified so strong an act of 
power. It is quite enough, for any practical pur- 
pose, that the evil, whatever it was, is irremedi- 
able; that its effect is gone by; that the repeal 
of the Septennial Act now cannot undo* it ; and 
that, therefore, how grave soever the charge 
against the framers of the act might be, for the 
arbitrary injustice of its immediate pperation (a 
question, into the discussion of which I have said 
I will not enter), the repeal of it woukbhave no 
tendency to cure the vice of that enactment which 
has given the Septennial Act its ill name ; but 
would only get rid of that part of it which is 
blameless, at least, if not (as I confess I think it) 
beneficial in its operation. But however much 
the .duration of Parliaments may be entitled to a 
separate discussion, it is not to that point that the 
noble lord has called our attention to-night* A 
change in thp constitution of the House of Com- 
mons) is the object of the noble lord’s jrnotion. 

That such a change is necessary, the noble lord 
asserts— and I deny. I deny altogether the ex- 
istence of any such practical defect in the present 
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constitiition of this House, 4s requires the adop- 
tion of so fearful an experi!j|ient. The noble lord 
has attempted to skew the necessity of such a 
change by enumerating certain questions on 
which this House has, on sundry occasions, de- 
cided ag;iinst the noble mover’s opinion, and 
against tlie politics and interests of tliat party in 
the state, of which the noble mover is so conspi- 
cuous an ornament. But if sucli considerations 
be suftieient to unsettle an ancient and established 
form of political Constitution, how could any Con- 
stitution — any free Constitution — exist for six 
months While human nature continues the 
same, the like divisions will arise in every free 
state ; the .like conllict of interests and opinions ; 
the like rivalry for office ; the like contention for 
power.. A * popular assembly always has been 
and always will be exposed to the operation of a 
party-feeling, arraying its elements and influenc- 

insr its decisions, in modern as in ancient times ; 

® • . . 
in Great Britain, in this our day, as heretofore in 

Athens or in Rome. No imaginable alteration in 
the mode of election ctin eradicate this vice, • if it 
be a vice ; or can extinguish that feeding, be it 
good or bad, whieh mixes itself largely m ever;^^ 
debate upon the public affairs gf a nation — th<^ 
feeling of affection or disfavour towards the per- 
sons in » whose hands is the conduct of those af- 
fairs. I am not saying that this is a propejr and 
laudable feeling : I am not cowten’ding that j)ar- 
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tiality ought to influence judgment ; still less that 
when judgment and mrtfality are at variance, the ‘ 
latter ought, in stricr duty, to preponderate. | 
am not affirming that in^ the discussion of the 
question, “ What has been done ?” the question, 

‘‘ Who did it ought silently to dictate, or even 
to modify, the answer ; that the case should be 
nothing, and the men every thing. I say no such 
thing. But I do say that while men are men, 
populaJ’ assemblies, get them together how you 
will, will be liable to such influence. I say, that 
in discussing in a popular assembly the particular 
acts of a government, the consideratipn of the 
general character of that government, and the 
conflicting partialities which lead some men to 
favour it, and others to aim at its subversion, will, 
sometimes openly and avowedly, at other times 
insensibly even to the disputants themselves, 
controul opinions and votes, and correct, or per- 
vert (as it may be) the specific decision. I say 
that, for instance, in the discussion upon the 
Walcheren Expedition, which has been more than 
oncer selected as an exan9])lc of undue influence 
and partiality, there was notoriously another.point 
at issue beside the specific merits of the case ; and 
that point wa§, whether the then Administration 
should or should not be dismissed from the. service 

r #• 

of their country? Never, perhaps, was the 
struggle pushed farther than on that occasion; 
and that vote substantially decided the question 
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** in what }i£inds should be jjlaced the Administra- 
tion of affairs.” I am hotf saying that this was 
sight in the particular instance — I am not saying 
that this is right in prinpiple. But right or wrong, 
i§uch a mode of thinking and acting is; I am afraid, 
essentiall^i in the very nature of all popular go- 
vernments ; and most particularly so in that of the 
most free. 

The noble lord has himself stated, that in the 
instance of the Revolution the Parliam'ffht did 
wisely in setting at nought the immediate feelings 
of its constituents. There cannot indeed be the 

*TL 

slightest doubt that had the nation been polled in 
1G88, the majority would have been found adverse 
to the change that was then effected in the Go- 
vernment: but Parliament, acting in its higher 
and larger capacity, decided for the people’s in- 
terests against their prejudices. It is not true, 
therefore, that the House of Commons is neces- 
sarily defective, because it may not instantly 
respond to every impression of the people. 

In the year 1811, 1 myself divided in a minority 
of about forty against tin overwhelming majority, 
on the question relating to the depreciation of the 
currency. It woald be idle to deny that^ the ma^ 
jority, which sturdjly denied tl\c feet of tliat de- 
preciation:, then spoke the sentiments of the 
country ’at large ; they certainly did so ; but who 
will now affirm that it would have been a misfor- 
tune if the then prevailing sense of the country 
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had been less faithfi||ly represented in the votes 
of this House ? WhaV a Vorld of error and incon-* 
venience should we ftave avoided, by a 'salutary 


discrepancy, at that time, between the constituent 
and the representative ! Kight years afterwards, 
but unluckily after eight years' additioual growth 
of embarrassment, in 1819, the principles which 


had found but about forty supporters in 1811, 
were adopted unanimously, first by a committee of 
lliis nouse, and then by this House itself. But 
the country was much slower in coming back 
from the erroneous opinions which the decision of 
this House in 1811 had adopted and confirmed. 
In 1819, as in LSll, if London and the other 


principal towns of the kingdom had beep canvassed 
for an opinion, the prevailing o]>inion would still 
have been found nearly what it was in’lSlI. Yet 
is it necessary to argue that the decision of the 


House in 1S19, against the opinion of the country, 
was a sounder and wiser decision than that of J 81 1 


in conformity to it ? Never then can I consider it 


as a true proposition that the state of the represen- 
tation is deficient, because ft docs not immediately 
speak the tupparent sense of the people — bepause 
it sometimes contradicts, and# sometimes goes 
before i,t. Thp House, as well as the people, are 
liable to er,r ; but that the House mayjiappen to 
differ in opinion from the people, is no Hifallible 
mark of error. And it would, in my opinion, be 
a base and cowai;dIy House of Commons, un- 
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worthy of the large and libcral/confidence without 
which it must be incompeJenW to the discharge of 
its high functions, which havAng, after due deli- 
beration, adopted a great public measure, should^ 
be frightened back into an acquiescence with the 
temporary .excitement which might exist upon 
that measure out of doors. ' 

Upon another great question which I have much 
at heart, I mean the Roman Catholic Question, I 
have not the slighest doubt that the House lifts run 
before the sense of the country, which is now, 
however, • gradually coming up to us. 1 have no 
doubt that in all our early votes on this most 
important question, we had not the country with 
us ; but*! ain equally confident that the period is 
rapidly advancing, when the country will be 
convinced that the House of Commons has acted 
as they ought to have done. If on such questions 
as these — questions before which almost all others 
sink into insignificance — the House of Commons 
have been either against, or before, the opinions 
of the country, the proposition that the repre- 
sentative system is necessarily imperfect, because 
it docs^ not give an immediate echo to th(5 senti- 
ment^ of the peopU, is surely not to be received 
without abundant qualification. Oq this gcound 
therefore,there is no foundation for the noble ford’s 
motion ; Miiless the free expression of an honest 
and conscientious opinion, when it may happen to 
differ from that of its constituents, be 'inconsistent 
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with the duty and kerogatory to the character of 
a representative assdmbHy. 

To return to the other noble lord (Lord Folk- 

stone), who has no sooner renounced his former 

faith and adopted a new one, than he seats him- 
« * 
self in the confessional chair, and caljs upon me 

for my recantation : — that noble lord has desired 
me to explain and defend the proposition which I 
have heretofore laid down, that those who wish to 
reforhV the House of Commons must intend to 
reform it upon one of tw^o principles — either to 
construct it anew, or to bring it back to* the state 
at which it existed at some former period. Be- 
fore I consent to be thus catechised by the noble 
lord, I might reasonably ask him in w'hat third 
sense the word reform can be understood, except 
that in which it is sometimes applied to a military 
corps, which means to disband and cashier it 
altogether? Short of that mode of disposing of 
the House of Commons (for which I presume the 
noble lord is not yet altogether prepared), there 
is, so far as I know, or can conceive (until the 
noble lord shall further *lBnlighten me), no other 
way in which a reform can take place, ths^n those 
which I have specified. Between those two modes, 
then,. I must still desire the noble lord to make 
his choice. If his choice be another construction 

« r 

—a totally new scheme of House of Gommons— 
is it unreasonable in me that, before I pin my faith 
upon that of the noble convert, I desire to behold 
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that bcdti idhii -thdLt iinagctA perfection of poll- 
‘tical good by which his teajjion is fascinated, and 
whicli his inventive, fancy Aas pictured to him as 
the standard of parliamentary purity ? If the 
second of my proposed alternatives bt5 that which 
the noble, lord prefers, the inquiry that I have 
then to make of him is merely historical ; and 
surely he can be at no loss for an immediate 
answer to it — What is the golden era at which J^e 
House of Commons was precisely what yotf would 
have it ? 

Simple, however, as this latter question is, I. 
have never vet met with the reformer who did 
not endeavour to evade it. I must endeavour 
therefore to collect the best answers that I can, 
from such partial indications of opinion as are 
scattered up 'and down among the general argu- 
ments for reform. Some theorists are fond ot 
tracing back the Constitution to the twilight limes 
of history, where all that can be clearly dis- 
covered is, that when a Parliament met, it usually 
sat about a fortnight, granted a subsidy or two, 
and was forthwith dissolved. It is not to "tlqs 
infancy of our institutions that any one will 
soberly refer, for tlae likeness of such a House of , 
Commons as would be competent, in the present 
ajfe, to transact the business of the country.and to 
maintain -its due importance in the Constitution. 
But the House gradually attained a more matured 
existence ; it has grown into a corortfkiate, and is 
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now the preponderii.nt element of the Constitu- 
tion. If the House has'thus increased in power,- 
is it therefore necessse^v that it should also become 
more popular in its formation ? 1 should say,— just 
the reverse: If it were to add to its real active 
governing influence such an exclusively popular 
character and tone of action as would arise from 
the consciousness that it was the immediately de- 
puted agent for the whole people, and the exclusive 
orgah'of their will, the House of Commons, instead 
of enjoying one-third part of the power of the 
state, would, in a little time, absorb th.o whole. 
How could the House of Lords, a mere assembly 
of individuals, however ])rivilcged, and represent- 
ing only themselves, presume to counteract the 
decisions of the delegates of the people ? How 
could the Crown itself, holding its' povyer, as- / 
should say, for the people, but deriving it alto- 
gether, as others would contend, from the people, 
— presume to counteract, or hesitate implicitly to 
obey, the supreme authority of the nation assem- 
bled within these walls? I fear the noble lord 
(Loird Folkstone) is not ]>i'epared to answ'er these 
questions. I do not presume to say that they are 
unanswerable; but 1 atfirm that, since they .were 
propojimded jn my obnoxious speech at Liverpool, 
they hnv.c yet received no answer here, or else- 
where. In truth, they admit of no otlver answer 
than one which I happen to have fallen upon 
witliin these’ fe\y days, in the report of a debate 
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on Parliamentary Reform which took place about 
thirty years ago ; and for* which, in the absence 
of any answer of his^ own, tVe noble lord will un- 
doubtedly be very thankful. It is in these words : 

— It has been said that a House of’ Commons, 
so chosen^as to be a complete representative of 
the people, would be too powerful for the House 
of Lords, and even for the King: they would 
abolish the one, and dismiss the other. If thc_ 
King and the House of Lords are umiecessffltry and 
useless branches of the Constitution, let them be 
di.smissc'jd and abolished : for the people were not 
made for them, but they for the people. If on 
the contrary, the King and the House of Lords 
are felt* and believed by the people to be not only 
useful but essential parts of the Constitution, a 
Hbuse of Commons freely chosen by and speak- 
ing the sentiments of the people, would cherish 
ami protect both, within the bounds which the 
Constitution had assigned to them.’"* These arc 
reported to have been the words of a man, the 
lustre of whose reputation will survive through 
distant ages, and of whom I can never intend to 
speak but with feelings of respect and addhiration : 
they are the words; of Mr. Fox. That the report, 
is accurate to a letter, I am not entitled tp con- 
tend ; but the substance of an argument so’ strik- 
ingly im]V3rtant, cannot have been essentially mis- 


* Parliamentary History, vol. xxx. p. 9‘p. (Itfey C, 1793 

A A 2. 
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apprehended. I quote these words with the free- 
dom of history ; not wKh the design of imputing 
blame to the speakerVof theip, hut because they 
contain a frank solution (according with the 
frankness of his character) of the difficulty with 
which, in these days, 1 have not found any one 
hardy enohgh to grapple. So flien — a House of 
Commons freely chosen by the people, would, it 
seems, “ cherish and protect” the House of Lords 
ancrfrrt* Crown, so long as they respectively kept 
within the bounds allotted to them by the Con- 
stitution. Indeed? cherish and protect! — but 
cherish and protect, if so and so : — and how, if 
not so and so ? How, if the House of Commons, 
in its reformed character, should happen t6 enter- 
tain a different opinion with respect to the 
“ bounds” to be allotted to the CroWn aqd to l5ic 
lords, under the new Constitution ? What would 
then be substituted for cherishnient and protec- 
tion? A fearful question! but a question which 
must be answered, and inuch more satisfactorily 
than I can anticipate, before I can consent to 
exchange that equality aud eo-ordination of powers 
among tltp three branches of our present Consti- 
tution, in which its beauty, its strength, its. sta- 
bility,, and the happiness of those who live under 
it, coh§isL for a Constitution in which two of 
those powers should confessedly depend for their 
separate existence on the disposition of the third 
to “ cherish 'and, protect” them. This new Con- 
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stitution i>iighl be verjr plmirable : but it is not 
the Constitution under which I live ; it is not 
the Constitution to ‘which ^ owe allegiance; it 
is not the Constitution • which I would wish to 
iijtroduce ; and in order not to inUoduce a Con- 
stitution of this nature, I must not consent to the 
reform of the House of Commons. 

If this House is adequate to the functions which 
really belong to it,— which functions ar(^ r 
exercise an undivided, supreme dominion in the 
name of the people, over tlie Crown and the other 
branch o*f the Legislature, but checking the one 
. and balancing tlie other, to watch over the people’s 
rights a,nd to provide especially for the people’s 
interests. If, I say, the House is adequate to the 
performance pf these its legitimate functions, the 
mode of'its composition appears to me a consi- 
deration of secondary importance. I am aware, 
that by stating this opinion so plainly, I run the 
risk of exciting a cry against myself ; but it is my 
deliberate opinion, and I am not afraid to declare 
it. Persons may look v^ith a critical and micros- 
copic eye into bodies physical or niorid* until 
doubts *avis6 whether it is possible for them to 
perform their assigned functions. Man hinisclf is 
said by inspired aualiority to be *“ fearfully” as 
well as *“ MX)nderful>y made.” I'he ‘study of 
anatomy, while it leads to the most beneficial dis- 
coveries for the detection and cure. of physical 
disease, has yet a tendency, in some minds, ratlrcr 
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to degrade than to exalt the opinion . of human 
nature. It appears , surprising to the coiiteiu- 
plator of a skeleton of the hi/man form, that the 
eyeless skull, the sapless bones, the assemblage 
of sinews and . cartilages in wliich intellect anjl 
volition haye ceased to reside, that tlris piece of 
mechanism should constitute a creature so noble 
in reason, so infinite in faculties, in apprehension 
Jike a god ; a creature formed after the image 
of the Divinity, to whom Providence 


“ Os — sublime dedit : ciielum(]iie tiieri » 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vulUis.” 

« 

So, in considering too curiously the composition 
of this House, and the different processes through 
which it is composed, not tliose prQcesses alQue 
which are emphatically considered as pollution 
and corruption, but those also which rank among 
the noblest exercises of personal freedom, the 
canvasses, the conflicts,* the controv’^ersies, and 
(what is inseparable from these) the vituperations, 
and excesses of popular election, a dissector of 
political constitutions might well be surprised to 
behold the product of such elements in an 'assem- 
bly, of which, whatever may f.)e its other charac- 
teristics, no' nian will seriously deny that it 
compreh'ends as much of hitellectual ability and 
of moral integrity as was ever brought together 
in the civiljzed world. Nay, to an unlearned 
siK-'ctator, .undertaking for the first time an ana- 
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lomical examination of the House of Commons, 
those parts of it which? according to theory, are 
its beauties, must' ^ippear iraost particularly its 
stains. For while the members returned for bur- 
gage-tenure seats, or through other d^scure and 
noiseless modes of election, pass into the House 
of Commons unnoticed and uncriticised, their 
talents unquestioned, and their reputations imas- 
sailed, the successful candidate of a popular elec- 
tion often comes there loaded with the imputation 
of every vice and crime that could unfit a man 
not only for representing any class of persons, 
but for mixing with them as a member of society, 
I’he first effect of a reform which should convert 
all elections hito popular ones, would probably be 
to ensure a congregation of individuals, against 
every one of’ whom a respectable minority of his 
constituents would have pronounced sentence of 
condemnation. And if it be so very hard that 
there arc now a great number of persons who do 
not directly exercise the elective franchise, and 
who are therefore represented by persons whom 
others have chosen for* them, would this mgttcr 
be much upended when tw'o-fifths of-the,people of 
FngJand should be, represented not only without 
their choice, but against their will;, not only by 
individuals whom they had not se,lected,j5ut by 
those whom they had* declared utterly unworthy 
of their confidence ? 

Again >*— should wc have no ^causjj to lament 
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the disfranchisement of tliose boroughs which are 
not open to popular influence? How many of 
the gentlemen who si^ opposite to me, the rarest 
talents of their party, owe their seats to the 
existence of such borouglis ? When I consider 
the eminent qualities which distinguish, for in- 
stance, tlte representatives of '^Knarcsborough, 
Winchelsea, Wareham, lligham- Ferrers, I never 
can consent to join in the reprobation cast upon 
a system which fructifies in produce of so admir- 
able a kind. No, Sir, if this House is not all 
that theory could wish it, [ would ratiicr rest 
satisfied with its present state, than by endea- 
vouring to remedy some small defects, run the 
hazard of losing so much that is excellent. Old 
iSarum and other boroughs at which the finger of 
scorn is pointed, are not more uhder, jirivatc 
patronage now than at the periods the most 
glorious in our history. Some of them are still 
in the possession of the descendants of the same 
patrons who held them at the period of the devo- 
lution. Yet in spite of Old Sarum the devolution 
was accomplished, and the House of Hanover 
seated dn the throne. In spite of Old Sarum, did 
^ I say No ; rather by the aid of Old Sarum and 
similar boroughs; for the House has heard it 
adrait't^d.by the noble mover himself, that if the 
House of Commons of that day had been a re- 
formed House of Commons, the benefits of the 
1.1 evolution xVoulfl never have been obtavied. 
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The noble lord, in his opening speech, made 
some allusion to the crmAtitutional history of an- 
cjent Rome, and * .called iipon my honourable 
friend (Mr. Bankcs) opposite, as the most recent 
historian of that republic, to vouch fOr his facts, 
and for tliQ application of them. ’Let me follow 
the noble lord into his Roman History, to ask 
him a single question. How was the senate of 
Rome composed ? 1 doubt whether even mv 

honourable IViend opposite can inform its. All 
that is certainly known on the subject is, that one 
and by for the most usual way of gaining admis- 
sion to the^ senate, (this has not a very reforming 
sound), was through office. Yet that senate dic- 
tated fo thg world, and adequately represented 
the majesty of the Roman people. History bla- 
zons its, deeds, while antiquarianism is poring 
into its pedigree. 

But have the defects imputed to the composi- 
tion and constitution of the House of Commons 

• 

increased with time ? Are they grown more 
numerous or more unsightly / I believe the con- 
trary. 1 believe, Sir, that in whatever period of 
our history the composition and constjfulion of 
the House of Commons are examined, not only^ 
will the same alleged abuses as^ ai;e now, com- 
plained of be found to have prevailed ; .bi^J:* 1 will 
venture t» say, prevailed in a degree which could 
not be now avowed in ‘debate without a violation 
of our oi>(’crs. There is great difficillty in speak- 
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iiig on this delicate part of the subject. It has 
been made an article of feproach by the reformers,* 
that the enemies of reform .fi’eat these matters 
with shameless indilferencc ; that we now speak 
with levity' of transactions the bare mention of 
which, according to the dictiwiof once the liighest 
authority in this House, was calculated to make 
our ancestors perform certain evolutions in their 
graves. Now it is very hard that the want of 

-- .Mto 

shame Should be imputed to those who are upon 
the defensive side of the argument. They who 
attack, scruple not to advance charges "of gross 
corruption in the grossest terms ; and they who 
defend arc reduced to the alternative either of 
atfecting to be ignorant of the nature of those 
charges, or of admitting notorious facts, and ac- 
counting for or extenuating them ; and- if they 
take the latter course, they arc accused of shame- 
lessness. Be that as it may, however, it may be 
curious and perhaps consolatory to show to the 
moralists who arc so sensitive upon these sub- 
jects, that corruption, as they call it, that (in plain 
weirds) influence in the return of members to Par- 
liament, “if it be a sin, is not one for vdiich their 
.own generation is exclusively* responsible. ‘The 
taint, if it be onp, is not ne^yly acquired, but in- 
herited through a long lin^ of ancestors. The 
purge or the cautery may be applied to the 
jiresent generation ; but *I can show that the 
original malady is at least as old as thd»-reign of 
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Henry VI. ,a period beyond which the most retro- 
spective antiquary will * dot require of us to go 
bAck in search of purity of> election. 

Sir, in the reign of Henry VI. the Duchess of 
Norfolk thus instructed her agent as lo the elec- 
tion of members for the county of Norfolk : — 
if trusty and well beloved,* we greet 

you heartily well ; and forasmuch as it is thought 
right necessary for diverse causes, that Mt/ Lord 
have at this time in the Parliament such “Ijersous 
as behvg unto him, and be of his menial xervants, 
wc heartily desire and pray you, that at the con- 
^ templation.of these our letters, ye will give and 
apply your voice unto our right well beloved 
cousin and servants, John Howard and Sir Roger 
Chamberlayn, to be Knights of the Shire. Fram- 
linghauv Castle, 8 June, 1455.'’ 

What follows, probably related to the same elec- 
tion ; it is addressed (by Lord Oxenford) to the 
same individual as the preceding extract. 

“ •fMy Lord of Norfolk met with my Lord of 
York at Bury on Thursday, and there [they] were 
together till Friday, nine of the clock, and 4h,en 
they deparied ; and there a gentleman oCmy Lord 
of York took unto a Yeoman of mine, John Deye^ 
a Token and a Sed^jll (Scheduig) uf my. Lord’s 
intent, whon^he wouldjiave Knights thc.Slsii’e, and 
I send you a Sedell inclosed of their names in this 

M 

Paston Correspondence, 4 to. vol. i.^p. 97. 
f ibid. vol. i. p. 99} 
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Letter ; wherefore, methinkcth it [were] well done 
to perform my Lord's inteiif." 

The next extract ivvhich I ‘ shall read to the 
House is of seventeen y^ars later date than the 
preceding ones. It is from a letter addressed by 
one of the Duchess of Norfolk’s household to the 
bailitt* of the borough of Maldon, and is dated -in 
the year 1472, the 1 1th of Edward IV. 

“ * It Averc necessary lor mu Lady and you all 
(her Seh’ants and Tenants) to have in this Far- 
Uament as for one of the Burgesses of the town of 
Maldon, such a man of worsliip and of wit as 
it'cre towards my said Lady ; and also such one as 
in favour of the King and of the Lords of his 
Council nigh about his person ; certifying you, 
that my Lady for her part, and such as be of her, 
Council, be most agreable that all such as be her 
farmers and tenants and well-willcrs, should give 
your voice to a Avorshipful Knight, and one of 
my Lady’s Council, Sir Jo|^n Paston, which stands 
greatly in favour with my Lord Chamberlain ; and 
what my said Lord Chamberlain may do with the 
Ki.ng, and with all the Lords of England, I trow 
it be not unknown to you.” « 

. It appears from the following letter that 'the 
said member-.elQct for the Borough of Maldon, 
Sir Joh«. PastoR (to whom it js addresi^ed)‘had ex- 
pected to be nominated a knight of life shire ; 
but tl^at his patrons had ordered it otherwise : — 

, * I’aVoii (I'orres^ioiuloncc, vol. ii., p. 9‘J. 
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“ * My Lord of Norfolk, and ray Lorcf of Suf- 

t 

folk were agired more than a fortnight ago, to have 
Sir Robert Wyngfield, an^ Sir Richard Har- 
court; and that knew I not till Friday last past. 
I had sent, ere I went to Franilingham, to warn 
as many of your friends to be at Norwich as this 
Monday, to serve your interest, as I ^^ould ; but 
wlien 1 came to Franilinghain, and hitw the ap- 
pointment that was taheu for the two Knights, I 
sent warning again to as many as I n>»ght, to 
tarry at home; and yet there came to Norwich 
this day .as many as their costs drew to Ds. lid. 
paid and reckoned by Peacock and Capron, and 
‘ yet they did but break their fasts and departed.” 
If ye miss to be Burgess of Maldon, and 

4. 

my Lord Chamberlain will, ye may be in another 
iMarccj theredjc a dozen Towns in England, that 
choose no Burgess, which ought to do it,” — (this 
will surely propitiate the Reformers) : — “ ye may 
be set in for one of these towns, an if ye be 
friended.” Such \vas reform in those days ! 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the eia to 
which, habitually and •almost instinctively, ,the 
mind of Englishmen recurs for every tjring that 
IS glorious, I could ;show the I louse that the Earl 
of Essex, her mighty favourite, dictated, without 
scruple or resen'e, the returns to Pq,rlianiejjjt, not 
only for ^he' county of Stafford, but for every 
borough in the county*.' Unluckily, 1 have not 

Correspondence, vol. iv, p.*W>!3. 
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the documents at hand ; but I can aver it on the 
most unquestionable authority.* 

* Among the documents alluded to in this passage, are the 
following letter^ from Robert Devireux, Earl of Essex, to Ricliard 
IJagot, Esq., high sheriff of the County of Stafford ; of which ijic 
ori^nals are in the possession of Lord Bagot. •> 

1 . — llobcrt Devereux, Earl of EsseXf to Richard Batjot, Esq. 

After iny veric hartic comendacious ; I cannot write several! 
“hritairs to all those that liavc interest in the cho)'sc of the Knights of 
the Shere, to be apoyntod for the Parliament intended to be held 
verie shortlie. To which place I do exceedingly d;?sirc that tny 
verie g«x)d friend. Sir Christofer Blount, may be cUrted, I do, 
therefore, commend the matter to your friciidlie sollicitacons, pray- 
ing you to move the gentlemen, iny good friends, arid yours in that 
counlie; particvlarly iit my warne, that they will give their voice 
with him for my sake; assuring them that as they shall do it for 
one whome I hold deare, and whose sufliciencie for the place is 
well known to them ; so I will most thaukfullie dcsefvc towards 
them and yourselves any travel!, favour, or kindencss that shall be 
showed therein. Thus 1 commit you to God’s good protection. 
From Hampton Court, the 2d of January, 1692. 

, « ESSEX.” 

“ I persuade injrsclf that my credit is so good with my country- 
men, as the using my name in so small a matter will be enough to 
aj^ect it. But I pray you use me ko kindiie in that as I have no 
repulse.” « 


* *2.-*-From the same tv the same. 

“ AftSf tdy verie hartic commendacions. As/ have by my laic 
letters commended unto you Sir Christofer Blount to Be elected ojte 
of the Knights of that Shire, for the Parliament to be holden verie 
shortlie, by youi; friendjie metliacion. So I do with no Ifc^s earnestness 
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Passing- over the reign of James I. am/his un- 
fortunate suceessor, — andmot dwelling upon the 
cavalier treatment which Crc^inwell bestowed upon 


inlreateyoiir like favoiire towardif my very good friond. Sir Thomns 
Sberrard, /’or iltc other place ; praying yon tliat v'm will employe your 
cr( dilte, and ir.se my name to all my good iViends and yours, there, 
that they will stand faste to me in this rerjiiesle, and that my desire 
may be eflected for tlicim. They cannot give me better testimonie 
of their love and afteclion, because they are both such as I liold 
deare, and yon may assure all such as shall join with yo^ in eiec- 
tion, that I will most tbankfullie requite their roadines, and fnr- 
tlieranco them by any good oHico I can. So I corniite you to God’s 
best protection. From llaiuptoii Court, the 9tli of January, 



“ Your assured friend. 


USSKX.” 


I should think my credite liftle in my owno countrie, if it 
sliould not aflbrd so .small a mailer as tliis\ Esspcssalie the men 
lH:ing so fiu. Therefore I commend you all [as J have inlt^reM in 
your /abinirs) cflecluallie in it.” 


3 , — Froin the mrne to the same. 

“ After my veric hartie commendacions. I have written scverall 
letters to Liclitiold, Stafford, Tamworlh, and Newcastle, for the 
nomination and election of cerlen burgesses of the Parlinnumt^to 
be held yerie «Jiorllie. I have named unto them, £ir Lichfield, 
Sir John Wyngfield and ^Vlr. Boughton. For StalVord, my 
man^ licnrie Bourgclier, and my servant^ Edward Reynolds. For 
Tamworlh, my servant^ Yliomas Smith, tor Newcastle, Dr. 
James. Whome,. because I Jo greatlie desire to be 'piljforred to 
the said placdfe, I do carnestlie pray your furtherance, by the creditt 
which you have, in those towns.' Assuring them of my thankful- 
ness, if the> Shall, for my sakc^ gratitie those whom I have com- 
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his own' purified and reformed Houses of Com - 
mons, I come to the repgn of Charles 11., where 
I find, not amid scarce manus'cripts and treasures 
of ancient lore, but published In a hundred popu- 
lar books, ‘in sketches of biography, and lessons 
for youth, the ’famous letter of that niost famous 
woman, Anne, Countess of I'embrokc; who, 
amongst her other great titles and possessions, 
was undoubted patroness of the then, 1 presume, 
Tree and. independent borough of Appleby. This 
great lady writes thus to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
secretary of state to Charles II., in ans'yer to his 
suirffestion of a member for the borough of 
Appleby — 

I 

“ I have been bullied by an Usuivper; I have 
been ill treated by a Court ; but I won’t be dic- 
tated to bv a Subject ; your Man sha’n’t* stand. 

“ ANNE, 

“ Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and ^lontgomcry ” 

Now, Sir, I should be curious to know w/tic/i 
generation of our anccstQrs it is that the cxcr- 

f 

mended ; a»d yourself that I will not be unm^'ndful. of your 
curtesie therein. So I commit you te God’s good protfction. 
From ilampton Court, the last of DecemlKT, ir)t2. 

“ Yohr assured friend, 

liS^EX.” 

“ I send unto you the several 1 letters, 
whjch I praye you cause to be (le- 
li vered accordihgto ^heirdircctions.” 
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else of political influence in the electioni of the 
present day, so lamentAbly disquiets in their 
graves. Is it the •coteinpoj'aries of tlie Duchess 
ol* Norfolk, and of the worti»y electors of M aldon, 
who were to be careful to choose members so 
pfoperly ‘‘^towards” my T.ady?— or those who 
tasted tlie sweets of uninfluenced election under 
Queen Elizabeth ?— or those who contemplated 
with equal admiration the Countess of I^cmbroke’s 
defence of her castles against the forces^ of the 
usurper, and of her good borough of Appleby 
against Secretary Williamson’s nominee ? Pity it is 
that the noble lord (Lord Folkstone), the convert 
*to reform, did not live in the days of one or other 
of these heroines ! Their example could hardly have 
failed to reconvert him to his original native sen- 
tunentv «poiv the subject of influence in elec- 
tions, and the fit constitution of a House of 
Commons. 

But I have not yet done with my list of patron- 
esses. Nor has interference in elections, and fe- 
male interference too, been coupled with no great 
name in the unqnestionefl good times of the Con- 
stitution. The noble lord who made this'inotion 
will pardon me for referring him to the published 
letters of his great ancestress, the Lajly Russell ; 
in which iie will find the Lord Stewai'd (tli^J)uke 
of Shrcws|?ury), and ^.oid Keeper Somers, ten- 
dering- to her, for her son Lord Tavistock, then 
ft minor, ^the representation of , the* .county of 

VOL. IV. 


V r. 
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Middlesex, upon the single condition that Lord 
Tavistock would consesit but to show himself to 
the electors for one flay under the name of Lord 
Russell.* The offer was not accepted, on account, 
so far as appears, of Lord Tavistock’s minority ; 
though instances are adduced by the makers of 
the proposition to convince lier ladyship that that 
need not be an objection. But what would be 
said now-a-days, and what would be the agitation 
of our'-buried ancestors, if a lord chancellor and 
a lord steward were to concur in offering a scat 
in Parliament for a county to some young noble- 
man yet under age ? f 

Now here let me guard myself against misre- 
presentation. It must not be imputed to me that 
I am saying that all this was right : I am only 

* “ At the (jcneral Election which took place in October 1690 , 
it was pro])Osed to her, in the most flattering niuiiner, by order of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, then lord steward, and the lord keeper 
Somers, to bring her son into Parliament as member for the county 
of Middlesex.*’ — IJ/e of Ladj/ liusscll. Third Edit. 8vo. p. 120. 

It is to be remarked that, in those early days of our reno- 
vated Constitution, the objection pf Lord Tavistock’s age was con- 
sidered merely in relation to himself, and as no obstacle to tlie. 
success of ^lis election. Mr. Montague, in his Vtcr to. tl>e Duke 
of Bedford, to obviate any scruple in*thc duke’s mind, mentions 
that Lord Godolphin’s son was to be chosen in Cornwall, and Lord 
Leicesler’s in Kent, who were ueitfier of them older than Lord 
TavistocK : and Mr. Owen, in a letter to Lady Russell, tells hei 
tbs Duke of Albemarle’s son bad. been allowed to sit in Parlia- 
ment under age.” Life nf jMdy Ihme/l, 'fliird Edit, 8vo. 

p, V>3. 
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saying that, all this was so. I have been dealing 
(be it observed) with thd "second of my two ques- 
tipns; not with the question/ whether the House 
of Commons should be r,econstructed ? — but with 
the question whether it should be recalled to some 
state in which it formerly stood ? I have been en- 
deavouring to dispel the idle superstition that 
there once existed in this country a House of 
Commons, in the construction of which the faults 
that are attributed to the present House oT Com- 
mons, and attributed to it as a motive for inflict- 
ing uponvi'tself its own destruction, did not equally 
exist: and. not only exist equally, but exist in 
. wider extent and more undisguised enormity. I 
have been showing that if the present House of 
Commons is to be destroyed for these fixults, it 
has earned tfiat fate not by degeneracy, but by 
imitation ; that it would in such case expiate the 
misdeeds of its predecessors, instead of suflering 
for any that are peculiarjy its own. I have been 
endeavouring to prove, that of the two options, — 
“ do you mean to restore ? — or to construct 
anew?" — no reformer who has carefully examined 
the subject,'! can in sincerity answer (Otherwise 
than to construct '^inew:” for that to resto/'e the 
times of purity of election, that is, of election free 
from the influence, and, a preponderating infktcnce 
too, of property, rank, stajtion, and power, natural 
or acquired, would be, to restore a state of things 

n n 2 
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of which we can find no prototype, and to revert 
to times which in truth have never been. 

That the proposition to. feonstruct anew’’ js 
the much more formidable proposition of the two, 
is tacitly admitted by the very unwillingness 
which is shown on all occasions to acknowledge it 
as the object of any motion for reform. Yet, to 
that must the reformers come. To that, I venture 
.to tell the noble lord, he, with all his caution, 
and airhis desire to avoid extravagance and ex- 
aggeration, must come, if he consents to reform 
on principle. By reforming “ on prh'.ciple,’* I 
mean, reforming with a view not sin:iply to the 
redress of any partial, practical grievance, but 
generally to theoretical improvement;. T may add 
that even ‘'on principle” his endeavours to reform 
will be utterly vain, if he insists upon the exclu- 
sion of influence, as an indispensable quality of 
his reformed constitution. Not in this country 
only, but in every country in which a popular 
elective assembly has formed part of the Govern- 
ment, to exclude such influence from the elec- 
tions, has been a task either not attempted, or 
attempted to no purpose. While we dam up one 
sourep of influence, a dozen others will open ; in 
proportion as the progress gf civilization, the ex- 
tensilKi mf commerce, and, a hundred other cir- 
cumstances, better understood than defined, con- 
tribute to shift and change, in their relative 
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proportions, the prevailing interests of society. 
Whether the House of Commons, in its present 
shape, does not practically tliough silently accom- 
modate itself to such changes, with a pliancy 
almost as faithful as the nicest artifice ’could con- 
trive, is, i^ my opinion, I confess,’ a much more 
important consideration, than whether^ the com- 
ponent parts of the House might be arranged with 
neater symmetry, or distributed in more scientific 
proportions. * 

But am I therefore hostile to the reformation of 
any provisiil cases of abuse, or to the jiuuishment 
of ma.l-practices by which the existing rights ol 
election are occasionally violated ? No such thing. 
When any such cases are pointed out and j)roved, 
fur be it from me to wish that they should be 
passed over vi'ith impunity. When the noble lord 
(Lord .John Russell) himself brought forward, 
two years ago, a bill for transferring to other 
constituents, the right of eleetion of a borough in 
which gross corruption had been practised, ho 
began, as I^thought and think, in the right course. 
When he proposed the disfraucliisemeut of Gram- 
pound, , I ga,yc him my support; and if ot^ver cases 
of the same description occurred, 1 should be^ 
ready to do so again.^^ That, Sir, is the true way 
of reforming the House of Commons; by^^ding 
strength to the representation, where we can do 
so certainly and definitely, and without incurring 
a risk of pVils greater than those we cure. In the 
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principle of that proposition of the noble lord I 
concurred: and if I ccaicurred with those who 
suggested the substitution of- the county of York 
for the town of Leeds, as the recipient of the 
franchise to be detachecf from Grampound, I did 
so, not because I was apprehensive ^that Leeds 
would abuse the privilege; but because, for the 
last forty years, the want of a greater number of 
members for the county of York had been the 
standing grievance complained of in every petition 
for reform. ** Shall the great county of York 
have no more members than the little^county of 
Rutland?” — is the language of the petition of 
1793. Shall so great, and populous, and manu- 
facturing a county, be no more numerously repre- 
sented in the House of Commons than the borough 
of Shoreham, or Cricklade, or Midhurst, pr finhlly 
than Old Saruin?” — are the apostrophes which 
have added zest to every debate, and a sting to 
every petition, from the year 1780 to the present 
day. Well ? Here was an opportunity of meeting 
this master-argument, and quieting for ever the 
perturbed solicitude for Yorkshire representation. 
I thougi^t, therefore, that it would-be a pity to 
lose such an opportunity ; the House fortunately 
was ot the ^ame opinion ; mid lo ! the grievance 
of gri£i;^ances,., the subject of forty years’, clamour, 
is redressed. But, to be quite ingenuous, I will 
own that I was not without expectation that when 
tlie reformers had gained this point, tli^py would 
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find out thjit they had not gotten c^vactly what they 

wanted. So indeed it bds happened. Since the 

Ijill passed, I have heard of po congratulations on 

the event ; but I have heard of much regret, and 

• 

of many fears lest great inconvenience should 
result from the measure to the county of York 
itself. This to be sure would be exceedingly to 
be deplored : and to remedy so unlucky a result 
of the first effort at reform, I understand that it is 
now in contemplation to bring in a bil? for the 
[>iirpose of dividing the county into two parts ; 
assigning' to oiip the old and to the other the new 
representation. We shall see how this expedient 
will be relished. For my own part, I apprehend 
that every trjuc Yorkshireman will object to it as a 
sort of converse of the Judgment of Solomon ; and 
that the two old members especially, will rush 
forward and implore that their ancient parent may 
be permitted to survive whole and unmutilatcd. 
In that case, I shall unquestionably join them in the 
vote for keeping Yorkshire in undivided magnitude, 
with its augmented representation ; affording, as it 
will do in that state, a conclusive reply to neariialf 
a century remonstrances and lamentations. 

I -do not recollect in the speech of the, noble* 
mover any other topip on which I feel it necessary 
to remark; having ali;eady, I think,*touch<3K>upon 
all the main principles, if not upon all the details 
and illustrations erf^ his ‘motion; and having, \ am 
well awiirc, trespassed largely upon tlie indulgence 
of the House. ♦ * 
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A lew words more upon the more general topics, 
which belong to this tlrebate, and I have done*. 
It is asked over and of^'er agaiil whether the House 
of Commons ought not^ to sympathize with the 
people? r answer, undoubtedly yes; and so the 
House of Commons at present does, finally and in 
the result. But I also maintain that this Hojiise 
does not betray its trust, if on points of gravity 
and difficulty, of dcej) and of lasting importance, 
it exerdises a wary and independent discretion; 
— even though a momentary misunderstanding 
between the people and the Hgiise, Sfl'miild be 
created by such difierence in opiniqn with the 
people. I do not believe that the change pro- 
posed by the noble lord w'^ould infuse into the 
House of Commons a more wdiolesome spirit. I 
do not believe that to increase the ‘power of the 
people, or rather to bring that power into more 
direct, immediate, and incessant operation upon 
the House — (whether such effect should be pro- 
duced by rendering elections more popular, or by 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, or by 
bpfeh) — I do not believe,*! say, that this change 
would daable the House to discharge c'ts fqnctious 
. more usefully than it discharges them at present. 
With, respect jto the plan pf universal suffrage 
and iijnual Parliaments, it seems^ to be pretty 
generally agreed, that^ it would deprive the 
goveniment of all con.sistdnce and stability. Most 
of the advocates for reform disclaim thesb (ioctrines, 
and resent the iraputatioi! of them. I am glad 



of it. But.I confess myself at a^loss to understand 
*how any extension of -^liifrage on principle, how 
jiny shortening of’ Parlian^ents on principle, can 
be adopted without opening the whole scope of 
that plan : and I confess myself not provided with 
any argui?aent satisfactory to rny own mind, by 
wiiich, after conceding these alterations in princi- 
ple, I could hope to controul them in degree, I am 
still more at a loss to conceive in what w^ay sucii 
partial concession could tend either to •reconcile 
to the frame of the House of Commons those who 
are dissNJntcntpd with it as it at present stands, or 
to enable,. Parliament to watch more effectually 
over the freedom, the happiness, and the political 
importance;, of the country. 

Dreading therefore the danger of total, and 

• • 

seeing. the clifficulties as well as the unprofitable- 
ness of partial alteration, I object to this first step 
towards a change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons. There are wdld theories abroad. I 
am not disposed to impute an ill motive to any 
man who- entertains them. I will believe such a 
man to be as sincere ih his conviction of the possi- 
bility of realising his notions of chai^ge without 
risking the tranquillity of the country, as I ani 
sincere in my belief of their impracjticabiljty, and 
of the tremendous clanger of attcvni)liijg^^p carry 
them into efiect ; but for the sake of the world 
as well as for our o^yn safety, let us be cautious 
and firm,* Other nations, excited by the example 
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of the lilbcrty which this country has long pos- 
sessed, have attempted to* copy our constitution;’ 
and some of them hp^e shgt’ beyond it in the 
fierceness of their pursuit. I grudge not to other 
nations, that share of liberty which they may ac- 
quire: in the name of God, let them, enjoy it I 
But let us* warn them that they lose not the ob- 
ject of their desire by the very eagerness with 
which they attempt to grasp it. Inheritors and 
conservators of rational freedom, let us, while 
others are seeking it in restlessness and trouble, be 
a steady and shining light to guide t^;ieir ccm^se, not 
a wandering meteor to bewilder and mislead them. 

Lot it not be thought that this is an unfriendly 
or disheartening counsel to those wljo are either 
struggling under the pressure of harsh government, 
or exulting in the novelty of sudden emandpation. 
It is addressed much rather to those who, though 
cradled and educated amidst the sober blessings 
of the British Constitution, pant for other schemes 
of liberty than those which that Constitution sanc- 
tions — other than are compatible with a just equa- 
lity ©f civil rights, or with the necessary restraints 
of sociarobligation ; of some of whom it may be 
§aid, in the language which Dryden puts iuto.the 
mouth of one of the most extravagant of his heroes, 
that, • ^ ^ , 

“They would he free as nature first made man, * 

^ Ere the base laws of servitneie begab, 

Wlien w«Ud in jvoods the noble savage ran.*’ * 
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Noble an4 swelling sentimentsi — but such as caii- 
'not be reduced into practice. Grai\d ideas!— but 
;!yhich must be .qu’diihed a;id adjusted by a com- 
promise between the aspirings of individuals, and 
a due concern for the general tranquillity ; — must 
be subdued and chastened by reason and experi- 
ence, before they can be directed to any useful 
end I A search after abstract perfection in govern- 
ment, may produce, in generous minds, an enter- 
prise and enthusiasm to be recorded by the his- 
torian and to be celebrated by the poet: but such 
perfection is not an object of reasonable pursuit, 
because it. is not one of possible attainment : and 
never yet did a passionate struggle after an abso- 
lutely unattainable object fail to be productive of 
_ misery to an individual, of madness and confusion 
to a peaple.’ As the inhabitants of those burning 
climates, which lie beneath a tropical sun, sigh 
for the coolness of the mountain and the grove j 
so (all history instruct^ us) do nations which have 
basked for a time in the torrent blaze of an unmi- 
tigated liberty, too often call upon the shades of 
despotism, even of military despotism, to Cover 
them-T- 

•i 

— “0 quis me’gelidis in vallibus Hsemi 

Sistat, etingenti mihorum protegat uftibAl” — 

— a protection which .blights while it shelters; 
which dwarfs the* intellect, and stunts the energies 
of maq, but to which a wearied n^on willingly 
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resorts from intolerable heats, and from .perpetual 
clanger of convulsion. 

Our lot is happily cJMst in the'tefnpcratc zone o^ 
freedom : the clime best suited to the develojimeut 
of the moral* qualities of the human race; to the 
cultivation of their faculties, and toi the security as 
well as the improvement of their virtues ; — a clime 
not exempt indeed from variations of the elements, 
but variations wliich purify while they agitate the 
atmosphere that we breathe. Let us be sensible 
of the advantages which it is our happiness to 
enjoy. Let us guard with pious .^ratittrde the 
flame of genuine liberty, that fire from heaven, 
of which our Constitution is the holy depository ; 
and let us not, for the cliance of rendering it more 
intense and more radiant, impair its purity or 
hazard its extinction ! 

The noble lord is entitled to the acknowledg- 
ments of the House, for the candid, able, and 
ingenuous manner in which he has brought for- 
ward his motion. If in the remarks which I have 
made upon it, there has been any thing tvhich has 
bornfe the appearance of disrespect to him, T hope 
he will acquit me of having so intended it. . That 
the noble lord will carry his meftion this evening, 
I have no fear', but with the talents which he has 
shown •hr.mself 'to possess, acd with /I sincerely 
hope) a long and brilliant career of parliamentary 
distii> 2 tion before him, he 'will, bo doubt, renew 
his e(ibrts h^'reaftcr. Although 1 presumq not to 
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expect thc^t he will give any 'weight to observations 
or warnings of mine, yet»bn this, probably the last, 
opportunity which l,shall h;^ve, of raising my voice 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform, while I 
conjure the House to pause before it* consents to 
adopt the proposition of the noble lord, I cannot 
help conjuring the noble lord himself, to pause 
before he again presses it upon the country. If, 
however, he shall persevere, and if his persever- 
ance shall be successful — and if the results of that 
success shall be such as I cannot help apprehend- 
ing — h>i‘*be the triumph to have precipitated those 
results — be mine the consolation that to the ut- 
most, and the latest of my power, I have opposed 


them. ’ 

The House divided. — 

■»» -• 

Ayes . . 164> 

Noes 2(il) 

MajtJrity against the Motion lO.'J 
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APRIL 30th, 1322. 


Mr. Canning. — If I could flatter myself with 
the expectation of conveying to the minds of those 
who hearme, the same conscientious conviction 
that is impressed upon my own, of the justice and 
expediency of the measure which I am about to 
recommend to the consideration of the House, 
I should approach this question with a feeling 
of confidence, such as I have never before ex- 
perienced. If I now approach it with feelings 
of a mixed nature ; with much of hope, indeed, 
but with much of trepidation and anxiety, it is 
because, if my motion should unhappily fail of 
success (I trust it will not fail), I have no refuge 
in the doubtfulness of my case, none in the 
paucity of arguments to be adduced in support of 
it, — from the painful but unavoidable conclusion, 
tfiat a cause unquestionably just, will have b^en 
lost by ,the inability of its adv^icate. 

Befof^, I proceed to state the grounds on which 
I shall call on the House for the removal of 
the disabilities under which Uoman Catholic 
Peers labour with respect to their undoubted 
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right of sitting and voting in i^arliainent, it may- 
be expedient to get of some particular and 
preliminary objections, which have been made, 
rather to the manner and form than to the prin- 
ciple of the proposition which I am bringing for- 
ward ; some within the walls of this House, others 
in conversation “out of doors. 

IS 

The first objection which 1 shall notice, is one 
which was originally started by the honourable 
member for Jkistol (Mr. Bright), and* has been 
just now repeated by the honourable member 
for So) 2 >ersctshire (Sir T. Lethbridge), that this 
motion for the admission, or rather the restoration, 
of Roman Catholic Peers to Parliament, is an 
insididus attempt to obtain a partial decision on 
the whole of what is called the Catholic Question. 

' ll? contradiction to this objection comes another, 
which asserts, that the separation of one class of 
the Catholic community from the rest, must 
necessarily prejudice the whole. I might in fair- 
ness set these contradictory objections face to 
face, and leave the one to balance the other ; but 
I will offer a word or* two on each. If my mpa- 
sure be a^step to advance the genera] "question, 
it cannot prejudice^ that question ; if it be, on thp 
other hand, an obstacle to the success , of th.' 
general. question, then surely it must.be^hailed 
with delight by those who wish that question to 
be lost. . • 

In one* sense, I ' admit, the proposed measure 
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would be of advantage to the general question ; 
in as much as the gain of .any one of the several* 
parts of which that question consists, would be a 
deduction from the amount of the difficulties to be 
overcome in carrying the whole. 

There is another and a more general sense, in 
which the mere introduction of the present mea- 
sure may be an advantage to the general question ; 

I mean from the discussion which it will occasion. 
In all ca^es, founded in truth and in justice, fre- 
quent discussion is of itself an advancement; 
and those who would find fault with me- on that 
principle, tacitly admit that their view of the 
subject will not bear the test of discussion. But 
it would not be enough for their purpose to sup- 
press discussion alone. Unless they can check the 
course of thought and arrest the flight of tinte,' 
every hour must bring us nearer and nearer to 
that establishment of truth upon which ultimate 
success depends. 

In any other sense, I deny that the present 
question can be considered objectionable, on the 
pleapf taking an unfair advantage : and it has one 
great recommendation, peculiar to itself, that it 
places the matter of dispute oij, a basis accurately 
circum.scribed, relieving it from rhany complicated 
considerations,, in which the more gener^il ques- 
tion is necessarily involved. Hitherto itjias been 
objected to the advocates of thje Catholic Ques- 
tion,*^that th^y did not confine themselres to law 
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and fact ; that tlicy assumed Jlatn, and Vandered 
into generalities ; soared to the highest regions of 
abstract principle,- and ranged in the widest fields 
of remote analogy ; but t/iat they did not respect 
the limitations of statutes and the landmarks of 
lhe»Cons^itution. I trust that, iti what I am now 
about to submit to the House, 1 shall’ be able to 
change [)lace with my antagonists ; to meet them 
on the very ground whicli they ])ride themselves 
upon choosing — the ground of fact and >aw ; and, 
without undervaluing the general topics which 
belong„tt) the general question, to adhere strictly 
to tlie matter of the notice which I have given ; 
and to address myself no further to that general 
questfon, than the discussion of principles whicli 
belong to it as a whole, must, in the consideration 
’ol'one pf its parts, vender necessary and unavoid- 
able. 

The other objection comes, I ])resmne, from 
friends of the general question, who are so high- 
minded as to beindifterent to any progress towards 
success, unless the whole question can at once 
be carried; not because they think that this, par- 
tial concession will confer valueless privileges, 
but* that it will styip the general cause of many 
topics of dcclama^Kin. Much as I api disposed to 
admit the efficacy of discussion, t.,confessynyself 
not one jaf those who, to enrich future debates, 
would deprive myself of present practical advan- 
tage. If'there be any force in such ^n objection, 

VOl/iv. ‘C c 
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why not go back tA the time when the penal code, 
with all its oppressive and odious inflictions, was* 
in full, unmitigated o|ieration'?— when even the 
most jejune statements must have been power- 
fully eloquent, from the mere strength of the facts, 
the very amount of the sufferings whiclj they had 
to detail ! * How must such objectors lament the 
removal of so many disabilities, under which the 
Roman Catholic has long ceased to groan ! How 
must they regret, that from an early ])eriod of the 
late reign up to the present time, so many of the 
most galling fetters have been gradually itiken oft, 

and leave little more than the mark of them now 

« 

visible! How must they regret the act of 1778, 
which restored to the Roman Catholics the right 
of property; the act of 1701, which removed 
many vexatious disabilities, with respect to the' 
exercise of religion, to professions, to civil, and in 
several important instances political, rights ! How 
must they deplore the act of 1793, which gave to 
the Irish Roman Catholics— in many instances 
advisedly, distinctly, specifically — in * all more 
remotely, and by sure impheation — political power 
and consequence, in giving them the elective 
franchise ! How must their sQrrow have bee^ in- 
crease.cl by the^ measure wlncK, five years ago, 
silentky^ opened the army and navy to .Catholic 
enterprize, bravery, and ambition ! I. sup])ose. 
Sir, all these boons are to ‘be lamented ; because, 
if still witURolden, they would have formed the 
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ground-\vork of a most imprfcssive speech, the 
'topics of which arc nov^ comparatively reduced! 
I need not say how. differently I view this matter, 
and how unwise I consider the opinion, that the 
advantage of better grounds of coinplaint would 
have been cheaply purchased a£ the expence of 
continued privations. 

But another objection is coupled with the last, 
which entitles it to further consideration. It is 
suggested, that the noble persons inte'rested in 
the present measure have some disinclination to 
the intvofluctiQii of it, because it docs not include 
all those wjio are connected with them by the same 
religion. I give those noble individuals credit 
for the most liberal feelings on this subject ; but 
I will add, that I have never appeared in this 
House >as the sworn advocate of the Uonian 
Catholics may have used the word advocate, 
but if so, it was in its common and popular sense 
■ — not as implying any, special commission Ironi 
them, or consultation with them) ; I have never 
pleaded for them, except on public principles, 
on principles of state policy, and of national* be- 
nefit. , I seek not their thanks or th^h praise ; 
nor<;an I ask thei? opinions on a parliainentarjj 
measure of relief ; and least of al^ the opinions oi 
those among^ them who have thcinost poculiar 
interest ia such a nieasnre. Such would be my 
answer, if I had reasoil to believe the suggestion 
to which f have referred, to be correct : but I am 
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relieved from any * embarrassment on Uns point, 
by a comn^iinication wMch I have this day* 
received from the indijddual of t,he highest ranl^ 
in the Catholic — indeed in the Britisli — peerage, 
which 1 have permission to read to the House. 
1 will not ^abuse that permission by reading the 
whole letter : it is sufficient to say, tliat after 
alluding to the reports which have been circu- 
lated as to the objections said to exist in the 
minds o? some of the Uoman Catholic lords, 
the letter concludes with these words, “*I am 
to assure you, on their authority, that •■llKU’e is 
no foundation whatever for such report.” I 
will not add any thing to this declaration, except 
only to repeat to a larger audience.what I have 
before said in this House, and often in private, 
that as I did not think it any part of my pul^lic 
duty to consult the opinion of the parfies interest- 
ed in this motion, so I declare ujjon my honour, 
that the proposition which I shall have the honour 
to move, has not been suggested to me directly 
or indirectly by them, or by any person connected 
wstfi them. The responsibility is entirely my 
own ; and if I call upon Parliament tc legislate in 
♦the ca,se of a few individuals, I do so as little 
from any individual instigatioii as if that legislation 
wero^a embrace the whole, Uoman patholic com- 
munity, or the whole community of England. 

Another objection which I* have somewhere 
heard is, that there is .something peculiarly im- 
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proper in originating in the Hpuse of Commons, 
■a measure whivh concerns exclusively the rights 
and privileges ofdhe House of Peers. This is 
an objection, the validity df which must be mainly 
decided by precedent; 'and if I look to precedent, 
1 find that the very act, the operation of which I 
now propose tcT correct, originated in' the House 
of Commons. The disqualification which it 
created, was peculiar to the peers. It imposed, 
indeed, on hoth Houses of Parliament ^ic decla- 
ration against transubstantiation, and so fortii, 
which \ve still take, at our respective tables, in 
this House and jn the House of Lords. But up 
to the passing of the act of the 3()th (?f Charles 
If. the relative situation in which the Roman 
Catholic peers stood wdth respect to Roman 
C'athohc Cv^mmoners was this — the commoners 
were already required to take the oath of supre- 
macy, the peers weie not. The Roman Catholic 
commoners, therefore, were di.sabled from sitting 
in Parliament, so far as the oath of supremacy 
disqualified ; the Roman Catholic peers held 
their scats unqucstiot.ed. Although it be 
therefore, that the act legislated 'm ^apparently 
equal terms with i;cspect to both, it in effect only 
confirmed a disability under which coihmoners 
before laboured, but created for*tlie peersr^one to 
which tjiey* had not been subjected before. If 
that act then oviginateci with the House of Com- 
mons, in 'the name' of common sense, what rbason 

t • 
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can there be for supposing, that as the Commons 

r 

• originated the disability, ijiey may not also ori- • 
ginate the relief ? 

But why need I confine myself to this par- 
ticular act?* The act of 'the 5th of Elizabeth 
originated with the House of Commons.^ The act* 
for disqualifying the bishops originatetl witli this 
House in 1(>41, an evil time, undoubtedly, an evil 
example, therefore, if it stood alone ; but pecu- 
liarly appKcable to the present argument, since 
twenty years afterwards the Commons repaired 
the outrage inflicted through that act, by„^ origi- 
nating the act of the 13th of Charles II. by 
which the bishops were restored to their seats in 
Parliament. When I have such precedents before 
me, what need have I to go farther? Or how 
can it be maintained, for an instant, that tlicrc ts 
any thing disrespectful to the other House of 
Parliament in originating a measure in which 
their privileges are concerned, much less that it is 
disrespectful that the same House which created 
the grievance should, in an hour of late but proper 
penitence, suggest the relief*? 

This last objection reminds me of another which 
may appear to be countenanced by the speech 
of the Honourable member for Somersetshire, a 

• « j* * 

speech flattering to myself, that I am, bound 
to acknowledge it with thaiikl’ulness, at Ijie same 
time that I venture to dispute the inference to 
which* it inijjht seem to lead. * I have been told 
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that I am guilty of inconsistency in intrhducing a 
•principle of reform in jthe House of Lords, while 
I persevere in opposing a reform in the House of 
Commons. This being m^srely an argumentum ad 
hominem, I may not perhaps be justified in taking 
iip the tinje of the House to refute it ; but as it 
has been at. all' times deemed excuseable if not 
important, that the proposer of any measure 
should endeavour to stand well as to his motives 
before those to*whom he proposes it, 1 Avill say a 
fewwords on this subject. It often happens very 
provokinfgly, that the point on which a man 
piques himself most, is that which is selected for 
a charge against him. Now, I really do flatter 
myself, that instead of being liable to this charge 
of inconsistency in bringing forward the present 
motion* I can show it to be perfectly consistent 
with every principle on which I have resisted 
Parliamentary lleform. In resisting Parliamentary 
licforni, I have always contended, that it behoves 
the proposer of such a measure distinctly to define 
his meaning — whether he aims at constructing the 
House of Commons aiitw, or at restoring it to q par- 
ticular 8ta{e or condition in which it was at some 
former period ? If tjic former, I require the nature of 
the meditated clian^e and its princijjle an’d extent 
to be .fully described. If the' latter, t^ask at 
what time the House of Commons was precisely 
such as the reformers* wish tomiake it? These 1 
hold to ''be necessary tests oi any measure of 
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reform, and by tliese tests am £ willing to have 
• my own proposition tried*,. To the first question* 
I answer, that my object is 7 w/»to^ reconstruct the^ 
House of Lords, but to* bring it back to a state in 
which it forrfierly existed ;* and if desired to point 
out the period aC which it did exist in tlje state to* 
which I wish to restore it, I poinf to the pericyd 
w'hich terminated on the 30th of November 1C78, 
on which day the royal assent was given to the 
act, by \Vhich Roman C/atholic peers were ex- 
cluded from the Mouse of Lords. Up to *that 
day, by immemorial custom, peers had hl;!^! their 
seats in Parliament unquestioned, and without 
disqualification on account of religious opinions ; 
and in the 5th of Elizabeth,* that^ right* w’as 
recognised by special statute. The principle of 
my measure therefore is not innovation, but r£- 
.storation ; and if further questioned as to the 
extent to which this restoration would go, I reply 
— to the immediate admission of six English 
Catholic peers ; and by possibility, at some future 


**o?h tlliz. ch. 1. soct. 17. Provided alwp.y. That forasmuch 
as the queen’s riajesty is otherwise sufiflcieiUly assured of tije faith 
aijd loyalty of the temporal lords of her Wgh court of parlinmont ; 
therefore tfiis act, nor anv thing therein contained, shall not extend 
to compel uny tempojal person, of or above the degree of a baron 
of this realnf, to take or pronounce the oath aforcsaid»{of supremacy), 
nor to incur any penalty limited by this act, for not taking or 
refusinj^ the same; any thing in Ih’S ait tb the contrary in any 
wise nolwitlisliUKliu".” , 
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time, to the admission of about the same number 
of Irish. 


I have thus put wiy proposition to* the tests to 
which I am in the habit of requiring that every 
measure of reform shofiUl be submitted ; and I 


trust tliat J have vindicated myself from the im- 
puted inconsistency of supporting a reform in 
one House, whilst I oppose it in another. I have 
sho\yu that mv reform has all those characters, 
without which none can be safe or ou^lit to be 
tolerated : that it is something precise and intel- 
ligible,^ .which brings the Constitution back to a 
state in w'hich it had before existed ; and of 


which the operation is certain, and the conse- 
quences limited and defined. But I will go 
I'arther : I will show, not only that my measure is 
not innovation but restoration, but that it is a 


restoration founded upon principles of the strictest 
justice. I will show that it restores rights, the 
suspension of which arose from causes that no 
longer exist, and was justified on pretences which 


were never true. 


Having, I trust, cibared away all preliminary 
objections, J. proceed now to the substance of my 
motion. The history of our Legislation as aifectin^ 
the Roman Catholics, may be divided into three 
periods ; the first, dating from the Beformatipn, or 
to be more precise, from the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, to the Restaration of Charles 
U. ; the s’ceond, Irom the reign of Cjiarles II. to 
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the Revolution j aixl the third, frdm the Revolution 
to the reign of his late* .Majesty, the auspicious 
aera of the relaxation of the .penal code. This 
division, unequal in point of time, is dictated 
by the diffeYcncc of the ‘principles of legislation 
which distingirisli these several pcrigds. The 
precautions, and in the latter p*art.of her reign, 
the severities, of Elizabeth, were caused, if not 
justified, by the disquietude of one religion not 
altogether put down, and the insti>l)ility of another 
not wholly established; and by tliose frequent 
plots against her crown and her life, whijqh were 
instigated by the influence of foreign politics, and 
connected an opposition to her belief with a re- 
fusal of allegiance to her authority. The security 
of Elizabeth's throne was identified with the esta- 
blishment of reformed religion. In the third ported* 
(passing the second for the present) the period 
from the Revolution to the time when legislation 
against the Roman Catholics ceased, the causes 
which operated against them, were a deposed and 
exiled Monarch who was of the same religious 
belief, a new dynasty, aftd a disputed succes- 
sion. Rqlitics were here again b^pnded with 
religion ; and the one was considered as a sort 
of test* of the other. In su^h state of things, 

it w£^*^natural,tliat William III. and his advisers, 
^ 0 * • 0 
not only should not do^away any of .the laws 

which they found already enacted against the 

Roman Cadiulicjs ; that they 'should ralher adopt 
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and strengthen thim with additions calculated to 
discountenance the religiopi of the exiled Monarclr, 
to^ discourage the acquisition of property by those 
who with that property migAt assist his rival, and 
to disarm those hands which were likely to be 
lifted again, st the new establishment. To render 
his Jlloman Catholie subjects feeble and powerless, 
was to deprive his rival and his foreign enemies 
of the means of disturbing the tranquillity of his 
kingdom: and the measures which King •William 
pursued for this purpose must be considered not 
only as^nlcasurcs of internal regulation but of 
foreign policy and war. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, some years before, had contri- 
buted hot a little to the exasperation of religious 
animosities: and it can hardly be doubted that 
something like the same policy suggested the 
expediency of endeavouring to drive the Catholics 
of England, (though by a less ojien and violent 
process,) to expatriation. 

J state these considerations, without cither con- 
demning o» justifying them : without condemn- 
ing, because much allowance must be made 
for the poliycal exigency of the times > without 
justifying, because it, would indeed be painful to 
justify, in cold bloqd, the harsh and terrible 
enactinents of irritation, jealousy and fear..^ In 
Ireland, aspecially, where so much greater a 
proportion of the people»was hostile to the Govern- 
ment, and 'favoured’ the cause of the, dethroned 
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King, th'e system* towards the AJatholics was one 
of unmixed oppression!,. The endeavour there 
was to grind the people to the dust, to loosen tlie 
holds of family and kindred, to reduce society to 
barbarism, “and to erect a garrison of Protestants 
amidst a natioif of Catholic slaves. Uut was this 
attempted in mere wantonness or caprice ? I^o : 
but because the Protestant religion in Ireland 
was less settled ; and because the opposition to 
it was, almost in every instance m that day, con- 
nected with the support of a competitor for the 
Crown. 

In both those periods, therefore, that of Eliza- 
beth and of the Revolution, the cause of the Pro- 
testant religion was also the cause of the throne; 
and the enactment of penal statutes against Ro- 
man Catholics was dictated more by policy tTiaii 
by faith. The intervening period comprizes the 
reign of Charles IL to which I shall now come, 
and with which alone we arc for this night’s 
question concerned. The measures against the 
Roman Catholics, passed in that reign, not only 
constitute the object of our consideration on this 
occasion; but they are almost the on^y remains of 
legislative enactments againsU the Roman Catho- 
lics, which survive at the ^^resent day. For in 
the igferciful seign of our late Sovereign George 
III. almost the whole of Uie penal laws of the two 
periods to which* I have ‘already referred, were 
repealed, ^ 5.th of Elizabeth, (which was con- 
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firmed by the 30tfi of Charles W.); and the 13th 
of Llizabeth, prohibiting* all communication with 
the See of Uounj, (which, though technically still 
in force, has long fallen into disuse), are, I believe, 
nearly all that remain of the penal and restrictive 
statutes of >Klizabeth : and a statute of Queen Ann, 
which transfers to the two Universities ad vowsons 
of livings possessed by Roman Catholics, is, I be- 
lieve, the only material remnant of the penal and 
restrictive codti enacted since the Rftvolution. 
Thcfe were till lately other acts in force, prescrib- 
ing certain oatjis which excluded Catholics from 
tlie army and jjavy; but that exclusion was prac- 
tically done away by an act of 1817. I say, I 
believe this, to be as 1 state it; because I will not 
venture positively to affirm so general a proposi- 
tion. That3n vsoiiie corner of an obscure statute, 
there may not still lurk some penal or restrictive 
clause, which has not been swept away, I cannot 
undertake to aver ; bu^, speaking generally, I be- 
lieve I may say, that the whole of the penal 
enactments which remain in force against the 
Roman Catholics, will be found within the {leriod 
of the, reign of Charles 11. • 

In narrowing this compass of the debate within 
tliese limits, we get rid of abundi^nce of, matter 
which -has enci^mb^red the prineiple. o,rtJ;ie ge- 
neral Catholic Question^ and distracted our debates 
in former sessions. The anti-datholic Legislation 
of Charles II. may be discussed gn ifs own grounds. 
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It holds to the p6riod which preceded, it, princi- 
pally by the vcrj^ statute.which is the occasion oT 
my motion, by which statutpf tl^e 5th of Eliza- 
beth was confirmed and extended; and to the 
period which followed it, by the continuance or 
re-enactment of this statute * (with otlier acts* of 
Charles II.) after the Revolution. • . 

In entering upon the transactions of the reign 
of Charles IT. I am aware that I enter upon the 
most debhteablc ground of our history. The ac- 
counts of it given by writers on different sidel, arc 
extremely partial; but 1 shall endjeavouV'to state 
the facts necessary to my argument, without adopt- 
ing the extravagances of either party. I think 
I may safely assert, then, that Cliavles, though 
not avowedly, was secretly a Catholic ; that his 
brother was avowedly of that religion ; tliat the 
latter, if not the former, was justly suspected bf 
designing to re-establish that religion, and to sub- 
vert the Constitution of thp kingdom ; and that in 
consequence Parliament looked with very great 
jealousy to the prospect of the Duke* of York’s 
sugoession to the throne ; that in effect the pre- 
dominant ’feeling of the Parliament «f tlit\t day 
\/as dread of a popish successor. If that point 
be kept steadily^in view, it vTfili throw light upon 
much Jih^t. would be otherwise obscure, and make 

* The oath of supremacy, nieiitioned in tlic Act of Charles II. 

wiis re/nodollod by the Act of the 1st of,A^ilIiain and Mary; the 
• * 
delaTuMon ninraiwod iirKshan^fcn]. 
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clear much that would otherwise seem” compli- 
cated and diflScult;' it .will divest some of the 
^ensures of that Parliament of the stain of exces- 
sive rigour, and some of tlie principal actors in 
them of the appearance of an inconsistency not 
otherwise to be explained. 

.That the great object which the House of Com- 
mons had in view, was the debarring the Duke of 
York from the succession, is plainly evinced by 
their repeated remonstrances, and by the many 
indications of ill-will towards the Duke of York 
personplly, which preceded the direct attempt at 
his exclusion. In stating these fticts, I do not 
mean to impute blame, but simply to show the 
object* of the House of Commons. Their proceed- 
ings were steadily directed to their object. The 
Test Act (the 25th of Charles II.) though intro- 
duced ostensibly for the purpose of aflPccting all 
officers, civil and military, dissenters from the 
established church, >vas evidently aimed at the 
Duke of York: and it had immediately the effect 
intended by its promoters ; for as soon as it was 
passed, the Duke laid down his office of Cprd 
High Admiral of England. The address to the 
Crown against the Duke of York’s marriage with 
a Catholic, and tlie^address to remove th*e Duke 
of York, from the King’s presence and councils, 
which was first agitated while the act of the 30th 
of Charles II. was pending in tho House of Lords, 
were of the same character. To crown all, tlie act 
of the'HOth of Charles IT. itself, thd imincfiliate 
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object of tliis night’s discussion/ while its' avowed 
object was to exclude fw^in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, peers or commoners who refused to take the 
oath of supremacy, aiwf to subscribe the declaration 
therein conlained, was manifestly pointed against 
the Duke of Y6rk; whom, if it liad bpen passeU 
into a law as sent up from the ’House of Copi- 
mons, it would have reduced to utter insignifi- 
cance. Ill tlic House of Lords, flic Duke of 
York, nfit without some ditficnlty, succeeded in 
procuring an exemption in his favour. When 
the bill was sent back to the Comnloiis, this 
exemption was adopted there by a majority of 
only two. And then and not till then it was, that 
the House of Commons, finding the Duke pro- 
tected from the operation of this act, resorted to 
the more direct measure of an ExclusUin Bill! 
Removed from office by the Test Act, and from 
the King’s presence and councils by address, if 
they could also have removed the Duke of York 
from Parliament, their work was done; and done, 
as the soberer part of his opponents would have 
wished, without a measure* of so strong and ques- 
tionable a^character as a breach in t^e legitimate 
succession to the Throne. That the King was 
perfccfly aware of the obje^ct *of the. Commons, 
is pj^ln /rora several of Ips messages and 
speeches; but more particularly from* a speech 
which he made <0 both Houses of Parliament, 
while the aqt t)f the 30th was p’ending in’the House 
of Lords, In wliich speech he promises to agree' 
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to any ■** reasonable bills,” to V make them safe in 
the reign of his successor, so as they tend not to • 
impeach the right of succession.'' Rapin, an 
historian not disposed to* throw a deeper shade 
on the acts of the Houie of Commons than truth 
Requires, plainly intimates that, through the whole 
of these proceedings, the desire to exclude the 
Duke of York from the Crown was all along the 
governing motive of the Commons ; — that they 
attacked him siepbystep; and that, when all the 
sma^er measures failed, or were evaded, then 
they resc/rted to an Exclusion Bill, as the ultimate 
and effectual remedy.*' 

What inference do I draw from this series of 
traiisilctions ? that the Parliament of that day 
were wrong ? — that the succession of the Duke 
' of ‘Yorje ought not to have been guarded against 
as dangerous? — No. .But simply that this was 
the real and undoubted danger against which the 
Parliament were anxious to provide, and that the 

I 

• “ The Commons, not satisfied with tliose slight precautions, 
prepared a bill to prevent thoj danger from so many jiapists sitting 
in parliament, and particularly in the House of Lords. Bilt .this 
was only a pre^rative for the more easy prevejitioiyof the danger 
with which religion was threatened, from the hoiies conceived by the 
papists of seeing the DJke of York on the throne after life brother, 
who neither had, nor exposed to have, any legitimate issjle. This 
danger cadsed several *iAnibers of the Commons to'fcipi llie pro- 
ject of a bill®for excluding the Huke of York from the succession to 
the Crown : hut this was dime by degttes.” — Rapin, Vol. 11. 
(folio) p. 69^*. 

VOL/ IV. 
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penal enactments of that day rested on the ground 
of this great state necessity. But if such was the* 
ground of enacting, what is imv the ground for 
continuing those penalties ? Where is now the’ 
popish successor to the ihroue ? Where is mw 
the danger of popish ascendancy vviUiin thesd 
realms ? and if there be none in existence, are we 
justified in retaining the same penal measures as 
our ancestors framed in peril and necessity, — now, 
when all the peril is passed, and v;hen the neces- 
sity exists no longer ? r 

In reviewing these events, I do not mean to 
enter into a disquisition how far a great and 
legitimate political object does morally justify a 
sacrifice of the rights of innocent individuals; 
neither do I mean here to affirm or to deny the 
guilt or innocence of the parties affijctec^ by the’ 
measures which 1 have described. I might, ^with- 
out prejudicing my argument, assume either sup- 
position: I might concede or might contend, 
either that the necessity of getting rid of the 
Duke of fork’s succession did, or that.it did not, 
jusjiify the expulsion of the Catholic peerage from 
Parliament. The question in either, case alike 
recurs — shall we, who have qot the same motive 
or excuse of danger, wantoiily and vexatiously 
continue the same remedy 1 ^nd when called 
upon to remit the penalty of an exclusion* now no 
longer maintainable on the grounds on which 
it was enacted, shall we convert a measure of 
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temporary prccarttiou into ons ot permanent priva- 
tion and punislimen't 1 

My first argum*cnt, therefore, for getting rid 
of the consequences of file act of the 30th of 
Charl(?s II., by which peers professing’ the Roman 
Catholic »;eligion were first exclTided from their 
sqats in the House of Lords is, that the main ob- 
ject of that act was not the one which in fact was 
effected by it; that the intent of those who framed 
that act was to exclude the Duke of York, the 
popish heir presumptive to the Throne; that 
thougl\ the provisions of it were made general, 
its real aim was particular j — that the Roman 
Catholic peers were comprehended in that aim 
only because it was suspected that they might be 
abettors of the Duke of York’s politics, and in- 
’strfiinents of his designs, A careful perusal of 
the liiptory of those times will satisfy any candid 
mind, that the pervading principle of all the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons, was the exclusion of 
the Duke of York ; and that this and other acts 
were but so many different w'ays of compassing 
that object, ' • . 

I come .pext to inquire into Ihe^^^articular 
circumstances undey which this act of the 30tli 
of Charles II. was pjjisscd. ^ 

In the .midst the jealousies and fippr§hen- 
sions of tlie Commons,^ and wdiile the project of 
excluding the popish heir presiiniptive was work- 
ing in their minds’ ; in the hqttes’t .ferment of 

u D 2 
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political controvercy, carac to friie aid of the cx- 
clusionists, the memorable Popish Plot : a plot* 
which I will not (amidst conflicting testimonies) 
venture to affirm to ha^e been {)ure invention anti 
nnmixed falsehood, but ’’upon which the con- 
current opinions of history and posterity have 
stamped the characters of perjury and fraud. 
The season, as Mr. Hume well observes, was 
peculiarly fit for seizing on the fears and appre- 
hensions V)f a people jealous to an extraordinary 
degree, and alive to every suspicion. The cry of 
‘a plot!’ all on a sudden struck their ears; and 
they, like men affrighted and in the dark, took 
every figure for a spectre. The terror of each 
man became the source of terror to anbther ; 
and an universal panic being diftused, reason and 
argument, and common sense and comiuon hu-’ 
manity, lost all influence over them.” 

We are in the habit of referring, and often 
justly, to the wise and firm manner in which our 
ancestors asserted and maintained their liberties, 
and secured the transmission of them to their 
posterity. But it is not easy to look at the pro- 
ceedings '^f the Parliament in 1G7S,, without ex- 
pressing a doubt whether that be a period which 
an historian^ would be dispo^secl to select, as ex- 
hibiting iiji the* most favourable^light that, eminent 
firmness and wisdom. The Parliament met on 
the 21st of October. The King’s speech made 
only a slight" allusion to the ‘Popish Plot. The 
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Commons eitlier'fcit or alfccted a great solicitude 
'for further information.^* they sat day after day, * 
and all day lon^, <;ngaged in the examination of 
Titus Oates and other witnesses ; and in the in- 
terval of these examinations, and while they had 
a select committee employed in searching for 
liarrcls of gunpowder under the House (which it 
is needless to say were not found), they passed 
the act which is the subject of our discussion, 
and which, or 'rather the re-enacted i*bmnant of 
which (for two thirds of it are obsolete), is now 
the chief bulwark of the British Constitution. 
Exactly o^i the seventh day after their meeting, 
they sent their bill up to the House of Lords for 
their approbation. It went up, however, not un- 
harbingered. Some days before the bill passed 
the CbmmOhs, warrants were issued by order of 
that difouse^ for the arrest of five out of about 

f 

eighteen Catholic peers who •then sat in the 
House of Lords. , 

The Commons may have deliberated with 
becoming 'gravity and temper; they may have 
framed their bill with extraordinary wisdom,; — 
(the gramirar of it is indeed in some jjarts a little 
hurried, but not m*re than I suppose was thought 
to comport with the urgency of ^the, occasion) ; — 
they may have, ha^J abundant ^easoyn ,^*fcvr not 
delaying4:he course of j,ust precaution which they 
thought the emergency requifed : but in what 
temper of mind must the Ijord% have proceeded. 
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when they saw five of their oVn body swept 
’away, — torn from their seats, and committed to* 
prison, — as a preliminary to the first reading of 
the bill.? 

It was in this state, however, of calm and fear- 
less preparation, that the House of Lords was 
called upon to enact the 30th of ’•Charles 11. 
Their progress in the bill was watched by the 
Commons with a jealousy which in these days 
v/ould, I think, be considered as* hardly compa- 
tible witli the mutual independence of the* two 
Houses of Parliament. Hid the Lords presume to 
defer the consideration of the bill from one day 
to another; — they were goaded with messages 
from the Commons, reminding them. that such a 
bill was on their table. Assailed by all the 
horrors and absurdities of the plot, anil with Titus 
Oates thundering at their doors, they at tength 
passed the bill; ffut, moved by the tears and pro- 
testations of the Duke of Yprk, they introduced into 
it the exemption in liis tavour, and .so returned it 
to the House of Commons. The bill so returned, 
did," as has been said, greatly disappoint the 
Commons* wlio saw their main purpose defeated 
by the exemption of the Duke of York from its 
operation. I^t wa.s, however,* sufficiently compre- 
hensive tq exclude the whole of tluv^Catholic 
peers from their seats ii] Parliament : •and that 
exclusion, so enacted, as I have described, con- 
tinues unto the present hour. 
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In truth; I {An strongly persuaded that the 
framers of the bill' thepiselves did not intenc^to • 
mflict a permanent disability. They had in view 
a specific purpose, the exclusion of the Duke of 
Y ork ; which, they thought, the alarms and agita- 
tion then prevailing would help them to achieve. 
But what reason is there to believe that — that 
purpose once achieved —they would have altered 
the frame of the constitution of Parliament, such 
as it had subsisted immemorially — sucit as it had 
beei/ confirmed by statute for the last one hun- 
dred and fiftejCn years? The King himself was 
plainly of .opinion that the act was intended only 
to be temporary ; for in passing it, he expressly 
says that hp consents to it, because it is thought 
** Jilting at this tinie'^ 

‘Agiiin I ater, that the more the transactions of 
that time are studied, >the clearer it will appear, 
that if the Duke of York had not been a papist, 
the Catholic peers wou\d not have been disturbed 
in their seats. 

What, then, is the condition of the Catholic 
peers of the present ‘day ? A measure, which 
there is every reason for believing 4;hat»our ances- 
tors devised as a precautionary security against 
an existing and d*efiped danger, will, if npt per 
mitted our vote this night to t30 rc-conSi(}ered, 
be permanently fixed upon these peers and their 
successors for ever, without the smallest imputation 
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of crime, or the shadow of pre^nt jusjtificatioii. 
'That we may truly estiinjatc \he amount of the* 
wrong thus inflicted, let us coi«?ider what was the, 
species of right which was affected by the 30th of 
Charles II. ' 

Attempts had'been made in former 3 'ears, but 
with quite different objects, to impose oaths and 
declarations upon the House of Lords, annexing 
to neglect or refusal the penalty of ff)rfeiturc of the 
right of sitting and voting. in Parlfament. These 
attempts had uniformly been resisted— not by* Ro- 
man Catholic peers only, but by tlie botly of the 
House. Protests were formally entered upon the 
journals of the House of Lords, declaring the pri- 
vilege of peerage to be an honour enjoyed by 
birthright, and “ of so inherent a quality, as that^ 
nothing could take it away but wlmt by tlie law 
** of the land could withal* take away their lives 
and liberties.” Nay, only three years pre- 
viously to the passing of t^ie act of 1678, namely, 
in the year 1675, in the course of the debates on 
the bill called the Bishop’s ^Test Bill, (Vvhich did 
not. pass into a law), a. standing order of the House 
of Lords wjis passed unanimously to*- the follow- 
ing effect : “ Ord<i||:ed, by the«Lprds spiritual and 
“ temporal, in. Parliament assembled. That no 
oath shall be 'imposed by ajny hill pr otherwise, 
upon the peers, with a. penalty in cast of refu- 
“ sal, to lose their^places of votes in Parliament, 
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or liberty of dabates therein/’ And 1;his order 
now remains unrep«5ale^» among the standing or- ■ 

ders of the House of Lords. 

# » • 

How happens it, I ask,' that this standing or- 
der, framed and entered on the journals three 
years before the act of 1078, shtould have been 
suffered to r-emain, if the expulsion of the Catho- 
lic peers were intended to be perpetual ? I do 
not mean to set up a standing order of one 
branch of the legislature in competitioif with the 
law '©f the land ; or to deny, that if the one con- 
tained, any thing incompatible with the provisions 
of the other, the statute must be obeyed, and the 
standing order disregarded ; but from the cir- 
cumsJance of the latter being suffered to remain 
on the journals, is to be inferred one of two things ; 
either that the lords were at the moment in the 
possession and exercisa of their calm deliberative 
functions, and intending the expulsion of the peers 
to be but temporary, did not revoke the standing 
order ; or, that in the enforced haste and trepi- 
dation of their proceedings, they had not presence 
of mind to pause at the order which they * had 
only three years before unanimously^aanctioned. 
The more probable inference seems to be that, 
acting under the menaces of the .Commops, and 
under tiwu. hazard (if they should ^•efu.^e fli«ir as- 
sent to the measure tlMjn demanded) of being in- 
volved in the charge of' conspiiticy to murder the 
King andf subvert the Constitution,, their sober 
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deliberate judgment was, in a gieat degree, over- 
• powered by the sense of*jtfnra'tediate danger ; but 
that they did yet look forward to a time when, 
after the passing of thc'siorm, they might recur to 
the princi|51es of their 'standing order. That 
order was, therefore, suffered to remain/.mnoticecf, 
(for to bring it into notice would Have been, in the 
heat of the time, to ensure its repeal — and yet 
surely it was too recent to be forgotten), a dormant 
but solemiti recognition of those privileges of the 
peerage which were suspended, not annihikited, 
by the act of Parliament. There is *no, other 
rational way of reconciling so apparent a contra- 
diction. 

When a bill is passed for suspending the ope- 
ration of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Habeas 
Corpus Act remains upon the statute book unre-* 
pealed ; to break out agaiivwith unchanged lustre, 
when the veil of the suspension is removed. In 
like manner this standing' order was probably 
considered as retaining its force, while it retained 
its situation ; though overlaid for a time by the 
oppression of the occasional* statute. 

This coiQstrijction derives considiij’able force 
from the terms of the statute itself ; great part of 
which fs, in its very nature temporary — and the 
whole^sO loose and inaccurate, as to forjoiM speci- 
men of legislative skill, utterly unworthyAo be (as 
some are of opinion it ought to be) considered as 
fundamental, to the Constitution. For ‘example, 
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the preamble declares, that “ divers goocf laws had 
* been made for prevei\^mg the increase and dan- • 
“ ger of popery ^ which have not ha*d the desired 
“ effect, by reason of tfie free access which 
popish recusants have had to his Majesty's 
“ Court, and by reason of the liberty which, of 
“ Jate, some of the recusants have had and taken 
“ to sit and vote in Parliament.” Now, here are 
two distinct grievances alleged, for which the Act 
provides two dilfterent remedies ; for th(f access to 
his Majesty’s Court, the obvious remedy of for- 
bidding the resort of papists to court; for the 
danger arisjng from sitting and voting in Parlia- 
ment, that of their removal from the two Houses. 
But it is to ,be observed, that the two grievances 
are not only distinct in themselves, but apply quite 
plainly* to different classes of persons. The latter 
part of the preamble - that which relates to sitting 
and voting in Parliament — is absolute nonsense, 
if applied to the peenj; for it was not only “of 
late” that peers of whatever religion, had had the 
[»rivilege of sitting in Parliament: peers had never 
lost it ; up to that period they sat in the llousp of 
Lords as a* matter of right,. not.affe*ted by the 
oath of supremacy, imposed by the 5th of Queen 
Elizabeth on the House of Comqions, biit, as I 
have alF«ys?iJy said, exempted by dt spepial oJause, 
from'the*operatiou of tlpit oath. In the tiouse of 
Commons, indeed, some Catholics had contrived, 
by evasions of one J^ind or aviotfiev. to regain 
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seats ; and there had lately bc5on two or thret? 

' expulsions of members detectecl to be popish recu-’ 
sants. One species of popisljTequsancy was the; 
refusal to take the okh of supremacy. The 
declaration in the preamble could tliereforc applj^ 
only to the Commons; yet the exclusion which 
this act etfected comprehended both •, and, for •a 
reason which affected only the Commons, ex- 
cluded the Lords from their seats in their own 
House of* Parliament. Upon tfie face of the 
statute itself, here is a flagrant and manifest in- 
justice, here is an inconsequence so obvioiJi>, that 
nothing but the heat and terror of the times could 
have enabled it to pass. Whereas Catholics have 
"" of late” found their way into the House of Com- 
mons, in spite of the provisions of the act of^ 
Elizabeth ; be it enacted — What ? That ?loman 
Catholic peers, — whom the 5th of Elizabeth did 
not touch, who were never for a moment out of 
Parliament, and who, tliprefore, cannot in com- 
mon sense be said to have “ had and used of latcf 
that which they have “ had and used”‘from time 
immemorial, without let or interruption— shall 
lose their Slpatsdn the House of Lords, this 
the sort of syllogism by which rights ought to be 
taken away?, • 

The (Jher grievance stated, in jihe^pyfszmble, — 
the access to the King’s Court, does apply to the 
peers, and to theni, with mbre peculiar force than 
to the Commons ; . as a peer, in his character of an 
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hereditiry counsellor of the Crown, haefthe means 
ef more easy and freqiyjnt access. The peers, . 
therefore, were logically (if not justly) banished 

% ^ A ^ 

from the court. But matk the singularity of the 
fate attending this enattment; and bbserve how 
it counteiiimces the construction/ that the whole 
agt was of a.temporary nature. This liability of 
a Catholic peer to be prosecuted for coming into 
His Majesty’s presence, or into the court where 
the King resided, is removed. It ii? the only 
penalty on the peer which the preamble of the 
statute vMiicli, we arc examining, reasonably in- 
fers ; and this penalty is removed ! It has been 
removed by the act of 1791, commonly called 
Mr. Mitford’s (now Lord Redesdale) Act. The 
Catholic peer is again admissible to the presence 
‘ of liis ♦Sovereign, is again acknowledged an here- 
ditary counsellor of th(j Crown. Here then is one 
of the deprivations, which the act of Charles II, 
inflicted upon Catholic peers, done away ; and 
that deprivation, the only one for which the 
statute assigned a reason : while that for whifch 
(as I have shown) the statute assigned no reason 
in their ca^e, — exclusion fi;om Parliiimeut, — is 
maintained. ^ 

And in what n\anner has this relief beeA given? 
and wbjt js the state in Vhicb Catholic peers are 
now>placed*by the double operation ot the old 
and the new lajv? *The act of 1791 relieved 
Roman Catholic pqprs from that part of the oatli 
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of supremacy which Catliolics cannot take con- 
sistently with their spiritual scruples. In the 
oath of supremacy it is sworp, “ that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, oi authority, cccU\siasl}cal .spiritual, 
within this realm.” By the act of 1791, the 
Roman Catholic is to swear that he docs not 
believe that “ the Pope of Rome, or any other 
foreign ])iincc, prelate, state or [potentate, hath 
or ought to have aiiy temporal or civil jiirisdifdion, 
power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly or 
indirectly, within this realm.” After taking this 
latter oath, the Catholic ]^eer is competent to go 
into the presence of his Sovereign ; to tender his 
advice in the royal closet. But into Parliament 
he cannot go without taking the oaith of,"SupVe- 
macy in its former shapev; and further, without 
denying transubstantiation, and asserting the in- 
vocation of the Virgin Maryland other saints, and 
the sacrifice of the mass, to be superstitious and 
idblatrous. Here then is an individual entitled 
by birthright to the enjoyment of tvvo particular 
privileges the onQ to tender to his {Si)verei^n, as 
one of his hereditary counsellprs, such advice as 
he may think ^expedient for^ the aftairs of the 
nation.; 'the other* to sit in Parliament, and, in the 
face of his peers and of the nation, to defihid in 
his place as a peeisthe advice which he has given 
in that chare^efer. Let him .only deny Ihe “ civil 
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and tcmporar power of the Pope, — and* no man 
can prevent his eni’eringj the royal closet ; — no 
man can prevent tliRt access which would enable 
him, if he were an assassin* to plunge a poignard 
into his Sovereign’s brhast, at an interview so 
easily and j,simply acquired ; at arty rate, he may 
influence the royal mind, without danger or risk 
of personal responsibility : but before he can 
publicly answer for the bad, or good, use which 
he may have matlc of these opportunities*, he must 
deny *»he “ ecclcmiatical ami apirituar authority of 
the Pqpe* and enter deeply into the disputes 
about transubstantiation. Was ever absurdity like 
this? The Catholic peer may drive directly to 
Saint James’s, and demand admission to the royal 
presence; the cabalistic words, “ temporal and 
civAly' dissolve the interdiction of the 5th clause 
of the act of Charles II. ; and the closet doors 
fly open at the sound : but if he turns his horses’ 
heads from the palace ^towards the Parliament 
House, the charm loses its efficacy ; no entrance 
there except through the words ** ecclesiastical and 
spiritual,^'' — followed up with a sworn opiiiion 
upon certain/jontroverted poii\ts of^ religious faith 
and worship. 

I really know not 'yhich is more decisive Against 
the act jpf ^Charles II., ’the dis’ability^ which is 
contin<6ed) or *that which has been repeal^ ; that 
which is continued, but was enacted without any 
statement “to justify jt, or that ^ which has been 
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repealed/ in spite ‘of its more apparent justifica- 
tion. Taken together, /-his fcontinuance and this 
repeal constitute an anomaly, ,not with respect to 
different classes or diiferent persons, but in the 
person of each individual ‘peer, such as, I imagine, 
no legislation can parallel. 

But this is not all. The repeal of this claijsc 
by the act of 1791, is in another point of view 
highly remarkable. The repeal is in favour of 
peers by‘namc; and the act of *1701 originated 
in the House of Commons. What become#; then 
of the objection, that the House of/Jominoiis can- 
not legislate for the peers alone ? and why, if one 
actof Parliament, originating in this House, could 
relieve peers from disability to enter the 'King’s 
court, may not another act, with the same origin, 
relieve them from the disability as tOiPaiijnmtJnt? 
What is there in this case to prevent the like 
special relief? If it be answered, as I own it 
may, that the relief given to peers by the act of 
1791, was given to them alone, because they alone 
required it; there being no members of the House 
of. Commons Roman Calholics ; and “popish 
recusants^ bepig ajii extinct race irt the present 
day ; I reply, that in the grie^vance which remains 
to be repealed^ — the exclusiop from Parliament — 
peer§, Jthoughaiot the only, arc speciaj.&ufferers ; 
that the operation of thc^act of Ch'arlee IK, was 
to inflict this suffering on them alone— on the Com- 
mons only fohtiiiuing and enforcing it. ‘ 
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But the strange anomalies * in the situation of 
* . * 
Catholic peers are not'j^^et exhaustetl. Fertilp as 

Avas the reign , of 'George III. in acts of relief, 
ameliorating the condition of his Ron;ian Catholic 
subjects ; it remained for his present Majesty, at 
the opening of his auspicious reign, to add a fur- 
ther anomaly to the condition of his Catholic 
peers, by a distinction the most gracious and 
benevolent in design, but bringing some mixture 
of bitterness with enjoyment; a distinction ex- 
altin*?, indeed, the dignity of the Catholic peer, 
but at the same time sharpening the sting of his 
recollections. I allude to the coronation. Last 
year, /or the first time for upwards of one hundred 
and thirty years, wereKJatholic peers summoned 
to attend a coronation : an august and awful cere- 
mony not to be viewed as an unmeaning pomp, 
a mere gorgeous pagca*nt; but as a puldic ratifi- 
cation, by the Sovereign of a free people, of the 
compact which binds together all the orders of 
the realm. This solemn political rite was cele- 
brated with all the magniftcence becoming a mo- 
narch suvromided by his nobles, his prelates, *ilnd 
diis counselUfrs, and by crowds of ^lis Moving sub- 
jects, receiving tlipit united homage, and pledging 
himself to their prcftectiqn and gt/od .government 
in returfi. ■** 1/ w,as «elebrated in Ihe prosertce of 
the feprelsentatives of Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant Europe. Im'ngine the Ministers of foreign 
potentates collecting* for their respective courts 

VOL. IV, h: L . 
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the details of this' splendid and' affecting conse- 
cration. Who is it that "overtops the barons as 
they march? — the Catholic Lord Clifford. Who. 
is it that does homage to the throne on behalf of 
the highest order of the peerage ? — the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk. Whom has the King selected 
to return thanks to this assemblage df all that is 
most splendid and most worthy in the realm, in 
acknowledgment of their libation to his Majesty’s 
health? — again, the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. 
Did it occur to the representatives of Eifrope, 
when contemplating this animating fepectacle—did 
it occur to the ambassadors of Catholic Austria, of 
Catholic France, or of states more bigotted in 
matters of religion, that v^he moment this cere- 
mony was over, the Duke of Norfolk would be- 
come disseised of the exercise of liis privileges 
among his fellow peers ? "that his robes of cere- 
mony were to be laid aside and hung up, until 
the distant (be it a very distant !) day, when the 
coronation of a successor to his present most gra- 
cious Sovereign, might agaiy call him forth to assist 
ata'similar solemnization ?— that, after being thus 
exhibited the eyes of the peers *id people of. 
England, and to the representatives of the princes 
and nations ./)f» the world, the Duke of Norfolk, 
highest j,n rank*among the peers, the LowH^lifford, 
and others, like him, representing a lodg l^e of 
illustrious ancestry, as if called fbrth and furnished 
for the occasion," like the lucres and banners that 
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flamed and glitterc,d in the scene, were to be, like 
them, thrown by as ussfeless and trumpery formali- 
ties? — that they might l)end the knee a ndkiss 
the hand, that they might bear the -train or rear 
,the canopy, might discharge tlm offices assigned 
by Roman pride to their barbarian ancestors — 

Purpurea lollant antea Britanni;’* 

but that, with the pageantry of the Jiour, their 
importance faded away ; that, as their distinction 
vani^ied, their liurniliation returned ; and that 
he who hcacTed the procession of peers to-day, 
could not *sit among them as their equal on the 
morrow ? 

Nor is this the only det of royal beneficence and 

copdescension to the highest order of Catholics, 

which has marked the reign of his present 

Majesty. In the course of the late royal visit 

to Ireland, a visit, which I agree with my right 

honourable friend (MV. Plunkett) in thinking, 

was as much a measure of wisdom as of grace, a 

noble lord of the Catholic religion — the Earl of 

* • 

Fingall— was, by the favour of His Majesty, deco- 
* rated%vith tte riband of the ISfational Order of Ire- 
land. In the preamble to the statutes * 0 ! thht 
order, we find the qualifk;8^tions*'«Jiibli every man 
is understooi to po5;sess, who is'selectc'tt lor the 
distinguished honour of being a Knight oi St. 
Patrick." ‘It is therein declared^ That ii hath 
been ^le custom of wjse and beneficent princes. 
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ill all ages, to distinguish the. virtue and loyalty^ 
of their subjects by mavk^bf honour, &c. that so 
their eminent merits m%y stand acknowledged to* 
the world, and create a. virtuous emulation in 
others to deserve similar distinction.” These 
reasons, no doubt, recommended l.ord Fingall for 
so high a mark of llis Majesty's favour. Of Ins 
qualifications there can be no doubt ; but as to 
the “emujatiou” which that most gracious favour 
was to excite, how was that to be exemplified ? 
Did not Lord Fingall, when he departed, from the 
Court of Dublin to his own estate in the coimtry, 
find himself in a worse situation, as to* the exer- 
cise of political rights, than any of the labourers 
who till the ground around his dwelling ? Lord 
Fingall, a Catholic peer, is not only wholly cljs- . 
qualified from sitting or voting in either House of 
Parliament, but even from voting at the election 
of a member for either. The tillers of his ground. 
Catholic or Protestant, hSivc, probably the very 
humblest of them, a right of suifrage at the elec- 
tionof a member to represept ijim in Parliament,' 
while Lord Fingall and his fellows are*not thought 
fit to be inttusted with the privilege ’of voting at * 
the election of the representative*peers of Ireland ! 
Is this hjT an^nferiy which ought to have perpetuaj 
existchc©? * 

Here I take occasion to* say, that if the House 
allo\p me to bring in the bill which I ‘mean to 
propose to .their Consideration, it will be, found . 
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to include the I'rish as well as the English Catho- 
lic peers in its opecation; and to enable the 
former to be veprescntative peers, as well as to 
vote at the election of them. 

I have, as yet, considered the act of 1078 only 
in a political point of view ; but 1 should greatly 
yinder-ratc the objeetions to which it is liable, if 1 
were not to consider it in its not less striking cha- 
racter as a measure of individual injustice. One 
cannot look at the period and circumstances of 
the passing of that act, without seeing that the 
JIou se of Lords legislated under duresse^ and were 
instigated, to pass it by false pretences. ' When I 
speajv of false pretences, let me, at the same time, 
repeat my. Ibrmer observation, that if all the 
motives had been real instead of being, at least in 
part pVetended ; if the object had been to extin- 
guish the Catholic pcctage instead of to exclude 
the Duke of York (the latter, perliaps, a right and 
necessary measure) ; if, in short, the statute had 
been in all its enactments as manifestly just at 
the time,' as they appear even then doubtful and 
suspicious ;• still, the necessity for continuing those 
enactments'^having long since pa«se(V’away, their 
continuance at t^e* present day would be ^unjusti- 
fiable, Had all tilt? five jCatholic, pe^^s^ who wci e 
accuijed c.f ^on^piring the’ King’? deatli^ and the 
subversion of the Covernmeut, been tried anti 
proved -giiilty, (st-ivereas no charge ^was attempted 
to be substantiated* against four of* them); had 
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Lord StaiFord, who* alone was s61ected. for trial, 

f 

been as guilty as he is 'believed to have been* 
innocent ; 1 should still say, that po grounds had , 
been made out for visiting the whole Catholic 
peerage with perpetual disabilities ; I should stilly 
say, that it is revolting to the spirit dt British 
law to make eternal, penalties which were en'* 
acted for the transactions of times long past, — 
transactions which have no influence, and infer 
no guilt in the present age. But if the pretences 
upon which the act was ])assed were false ; if the 
Popish Plot (by which the passing ‘’of it was so 
terribly facilitated) was built upon the fabrica- 
tion of abandoned wretches, committing the piost 
enormous perjury ; then, I ask, with increased 
conlidence, upon what plea is this exclusion to 
be justified ? with what grace can any mail con- 
tend for its prolongation ? * I contend, that to the 
Catholic peerage, not only in reference to their 
quality as peers of the land, but to their feel- 
ings and their characters as men, we owe an 
atonement for the wounds ^hich have ‘ been in- 
flicted upon their rights and their honoipr — for the 
privations ^ith which they have beefl punished, 
nqj only for no crime of their ,own, but for no 
crime a4; all. - W® owe thenr relief from those 
restrakitjjf v/hicli, even if they wpre^ nserhed by 
the original transgressors,* would have beeh^too 
severely entailed upon an imojBfendiug posterity. 

J do JU)t impute* to the Parlitimeiit of Charles 11. 
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that tlieyjdid wrdn^ wantonly tind wilfully, in the 
knowledge that the gro?«i;«ds upon which they actod* 
♦were untrue. |n epinmon fairness and candour I 
believe that Parliament td^have taken the evidence 
on which they proceeded, not indeed with any 
deep and 'entire conviction of its* truth, but with 
that sort of unexamining credulity — that ready 
acquiescence, with which men naturally receive 
a story which falls in with their own prejudices, 
and forwards their predetermined objects. But 
it caitnot be denied, and must not be overlooked, 
tliat the act ot 1678 was passed under the same 
delusion — was forced through the House t>f Lords 
bytlje same impulse, as it were — which brought 
Lord Stafford to the block. 

The accusation against Lord Stafford and the 
other tJathofic peers, was sent up to the House 
of Lords (as I have already stated) in the first 
alarm of the plot, and most clearly as the har- 
binger of the subsequflnt bill. It would not be 
candour but folly to doubt, that it was considered 
by those who sent it up, as the probable means of 
effecting, through intimidation, the exclusieai of 
the body oP which the accused .peefs formed a 
part, and of w'hiph the Duke of York was the 
chief, from Parliament. Those mean^ ev^tually, 
so far^ sticoeedec), as^ that tfie whole ofit^ Catho- 
lic feers'of the realm,* with the exception of the 
principal jntenddd .victim, the Dukeof \ork, were 
so excluded from Pifrliament. » • 
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In pursuance of 'this accusatit/n. Lord Stafford 
'wQS^ brought to trial, condemned, and beheaded.' 
Ill about six or seven years after.that event, the, 
principal witnesses against him were convicted of 
perjury ; and after that conviction, a bill, re- 
versing Lord Stafford’s attainder, wa^ brought 
into the House of Lords, and passed there ; but 


coming dow'n to the House of Commons, it was 
rejected, or rather was dropped, for there is no 
trace on the journals of its rejection. The loss of 
the bill is attributed, by some • historians, W the 
disinclination of the House of Conin'ions to enter- 


tain any measure of this nature; while others 
account for it, and perhaps sufficiently, by the 
inten-ention of the Duke o^’ ^donmoutli’s landing, 
which took place on or about the time that had 
been appointed for the committee on the bill : — 

“ The I.ords, in ])assing ‘the bill,” says Rapin, 

“ did it rather to oblige the King, than with any 
view to do justice to Lord Stafford. But the 
Commons did not entertain the same deference 
for the wdshes of James ; it was lost in that 
Hov^e, after a second reading, and was never 
heard of more.” True it is, that altt;r that, Par- . 
ligiment had been dissolved,' tjie bill for the 
reversaJ of Lard Stafford’s -attainder was not 
resumed^; . true it is, that Titus Osktes;, upon 
whose conviction for perjury the bill had been 
brought in, was, after the Revolution, pensioned 
by the Government. I cannot, however, admit 
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tlic noii-resuniptiJon of tlie bill/ after the Revolu- 

* 

tiou, as any proof of Xjord Stafford’s guilt ; stitir 
Jess can I adnuij the, pension to Oates as a recog- 
nition of Oates’s innocence and veracity. This 
favour to Oates, like many other political mea- 
sures of dcjuivocal morality, must be set down to 
the account *of those circumstances — 

“ Res dura, et regni noviliis ” 

which a revolution in government nafurally and 
necessarily begets; and to the temper and con- 
dition* of the ‘t*imes, which precluded too nice an 
examinatian of what might be strictly tiue to a 
political enemy. I am flic rather confirmed in 
this opinion, when I fiijd a sensible and iudicious 
historian, Jike Mr. Hume, capable of making this 
remark on the bill for reversing Lord Stafford’s 
attainder : “ The bill '(says Mr. Hume) fixed so 
deep a reproach on the former proceedings of 
the exclusionists, that it met with great opposition 
among the Lords ; and it was at last, after one 
reading”— (this I take to be incorrect — it was 
read a secwid time, I think, and the day for, the 
comipittee was appointed)-*-*' dropped by the 
Commons. Though the reparation of injustice 

be the*second honour which a nejipn can, attain, 

* # * 

the present emergeyce seeTned \icry imf^roper for 
graffting* so full a justification to the Catholics, 
and thf^wing so’foul *a stain (hi the Protestants.” 
The amount of this opinion of thb iiiatorian seems 
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to be, that the aporogy of the Hohse of Commons 
Ibr not completing an aot of justice, was to be 
found, not in the merits of the cjise, but in the* 
inexpediency of acknowledging that against the 
Catholics any injustice had been committed. I 
will not pause to examine the moral propriety of 
such a doctrine ; but I cannot help asking, — haVe 
Parliament nmo any similar reasons for refusing 
to do justice ? Is there any inexpediency in an 
attempt of the Parliament of 1822 to gain the 
“ second honour” open to a nation — that of attuning 
for wrong? Must we wwc, and foi«*what reason, 
continue* the exclusion of the Catholic peers ? Is 
there now any difficulty in making atonemept to 
their descendants ? What.are the jealousies now 
to be consulted ? By what ** impropriety’’ as to . 
“ the present emergency,” is the judgnlent of 
the House now to be influenced against adopting 
measures of equity and expiation? Would such 
a “ reparation of injustice’* now put to hazard the 
safety of that Constitution, to which we owe our 
national happiness and freedom, and our generally 
equitable laws ? 

As the eiiitraot which I have read*from Hume - 
e^hibits^ that historian in an irnqmiable light, as 
the defendeVjjipQn principles of expediency i of an 
oinission^pf* whitih he ^oes not pplli^te thb Injus- 
tice ; it may be but fair* to compare tbis cold- 
blooded sentenpe, Vith the lerijis* of geqOitius in- 
dignation in whic^hfthe same Writer had previously 
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spoken of the execution of Lord* Stafford : — ** This 
was the last blood which was shed on account of' 
the Popish Plot; an incident which, for the credit 
of the nation, it were belter to bury in eternal 
oblivion ; but which it is necessary to perpetuate, 
as well to* maintain the truth of history, as to 
warn, if possible, their posterity, and all mankind, 
never ajjain to fall into so shameful and barbarous 
a delusion.” This is strono; lam^uaffe, and as true 
as it is strong. 

What is the language of the House of Lords 
itself, within sbven years after they had concurred 
in the act, of 1678,' within five after tlfcy had 
condcginned Lord Stafford* to death? Hear the 
preamble -of the act which they passed for the 
reversal of, his attainder. “ Whereas William, 
late Vi^scouift Stafford, was impeached of high 
treason, for conspiring the death of his late Ma- 
jesty King Charles the Second, of blessed memory, 
and the subversion of 4Iie Government, and was 
arraigned and tried before the peers in Parlia- 
ment for the said hi^h treason, and was found 
guilty thereof, and condemned and executed : And 
wheregs, it /V now manifest thai the mid ffite Viscount 
Stafford teas innocent of the treasons laid to hjs 
charge,‘^nd that the itstinwny whereup on he was con- 
victed wtls false : pe if enact*ed,’* &t. * 

\Piiat dre the opinions of other more impartial 
judges «« ^the subject bf Lord Stafford’s condem- 
nation, as they havtf been delivered at a later 
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period, upon a carai review ol tile history ot those 
"■iimes? — In tlie year debates took place, 

both in the House of Comjnon^ and House 
Lords, on the qiiestion%vhich was then raised, as 
to the abatement of Mr. fCastings’s imjieachment. 
In the discussion of jnecedents on tha\ occasion, 
as to the continuation of an inqieachftieiit after Hie 
dissolution of a Paiiiaincnt, the case of Lord Staf- 
ford was often cited. In arguiu" this cpiestiou, 
the opinions of two very distinguished men (I 
am sure that their names alone will corsmand 
attention), the late Lords 1’hurlow and Konyon, 
were inj£identally given on the proceedings against 
Lord Stafford. Lord Thurlow, undoubtedly, was 
not a favourer of Catholjcs ; and Lord Kenyon 
certainly has not bequeathed any vchQinent affec- 
tion for them to his posterity. Lord Thfirlow is 
recorded to have declared, “ that he disdained a 
precedent which was derived from times, when 
accusations, darkly contrived, and impudently 
alleged, against innocent men, were greedily en- 
tertained ; when individuals were liable to suffer 
in jtheir lives and fortunes, not because they had 
committetkcrinies Jigainst the state, Hint because, 
they had rendered themselves obnoxious to this 
or thatjpart^ir^ the state.” Lord Kenyctt’s opi- 
nion ^s stUl more decided jyid precise ; 'he said, 
“ that whatever, while their passions wet^ exeited 
and their feelings* were strong, 'men might have 
thought at .the 'time of tht> conviction and sen- 
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tencc of Lord J^tafFord, he firtiily believed, that 

there was no one of dhem who, Avhen reasort' 

* ^ 

had resumed her seat, and sober reflection had 
dissipated^ the mists of prejudiee, would not 
have thought with him (Lord Kenyon), that 
the execution of Lord Staflbr'd was a leml 
7iu/rdcr. 

On this part of the subject, therefore, it may 
be enough for me to place the solemn declaration 
of the House of Lords, reversing their own judg- 
ment 'against LordStaiford ; to place the opinions 
of Lotd Thurlow and of Lord Kenyon,— against 
the character and pension of Titus 0..ttes. In 
addition to these testimonies, however, important 
as they arc; I confess that 1 believe, in common 
fif concurKint histories be true) with all who 
heard them at the time, — the dying protestations 
of Lord Stafford; — and I must l)clieve, according 
to every principle of law as well as of justice, in 
the innoceirce of those ether peers, who, like Lord 
Stafford, were accused, but who were not, like 
him, put upon their trial. 

Now it is'irnpossible not to see that the fate of 
Staflbrd, and the expulsion of the Catholic peers 
from Parliamcnt„w\jre parts of the same systeni. 
The sahie testirnoify wjiich prqduced the cen- 
demnation' o^ Lprd >Staffbrcl, occhsionoij^al^o the 
act of 1078. 1,-ord S'taftbrd might have been 
guilty, '^d his feUows in accuSatiqu innocent ; — 
t/ia/ might have bet?!! guilty, and yat the rest of 
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the Catholic peerage blameless : ‘Mie establishment 

•of Lord Stalford’s criuMjiality, therefore, woulcl 

^ * 

not of itself justify the statute.^ It would not 
necessarily have justitfed the enactment of it at 
the time ; still less would it now justify its coi\- 
tinuauce. But ‘trace the chain of reaSoning the 
other way, and the result is irresistibry coiiclusi\^e. 
If Lord Stafford, who was tried and convicted 
was not guilty, much less so were^ those Catholic 
peers, who, though accused with him, were not 
tried ; — much less so those others who, tjiough not 
even accused, were nevertheless •bxpelled from 
ParliarfiL-nt. So far, therefore, as tho» act of the 
30th of Charles II. rests on the Popish Plot, the 
foundation of it entirely /ails. Technical diffi- 
culties or temporary expediency may^have prc-. 
vented the reversal of Lord Staffora’s attainder : 
but is there any thing tediporary or technical to 
prevent this House from paying homage to truth, 
though late, and reversing-legislative error? 

I have now. Sir, only to recapitulate the 
grounds upon which I thi^k the Parliament of 
thi-sday ought to annul, with respect" to Catholic 
peers, the Ciperation^of the statute tU which my» 
niotion refers, even if politrce^l considerations 
were whqllj^sot aside. ^ It violated an mherent 
birthright not tO be taken away, pnlgss fof qauses 
that would warrant the taking away property'and 
life itself. It creatfcd a disability, which^ff justly 
because necessa'rily created* under the circum- 
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stances of the time, could continue to be just only 
while the same circums,tances should continue, cr 
if others of a similar character should arise in t^eir 
place. It visited not the criminal himself only, 
and his supposed but untried accomplices, and 
his suspected but unaccused fellows in religious 
faitfi ; l^athis and their remote and innocent pos- 
terity. It did all this upon evidence, the truth of 
whieh the Parliament whieh had passed the act, 
seven years afterwards, solemnly denied ; and the 
judgment of all impartial men at this day confirms 
that denial. 

With all these considerations, politiiKil and 
moral, in favour of a repeal of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholic peers, I am not to be deterred 
from urging it by being warned of the anomaly 
which ‘it is j)retcndcd would be introduced by it 
into the Constitution. I deny the fact : not of 
the anomaly — but 1 deny that my bill would 
introduce it. If Catholic peers should sit in 
Parliament, while commoners continued to be 

f 

excluded, —such was the state of things for one " 
hundred and fifteen years, from the 5th of Eliza- 
.beth to the OOth of Charles II., w:itho,»t, so far as 
I know, any senrible inconvenience ; without 
afFecti?’g the prosperity of the sta^e, or encroach- 
ing upon tl\e liberties of the natioij, or ^king the 
stability “of the throne. . It is not a state of things 
which i wish ; but it is not new, nor is it so mon- 
strous as it is represented. Eligibility and pos* 
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session are to be ‘argued, one unpn thei principle 
expediency, the othev^on that of justice. Nb 
man can think more sincerelyttheyi I do, that wq 
are wrong in refusing to Homan Catholics seats 
in this House: — but that is a difi’erent sort of 
injury from the one of which T now contplain. It 
is indeed the withlioldingofan iinportUnt^piivilcge; 
but the injury to which the Catholic peer has been 
subjected, is the deprivation of a^ right of inhe- 
ritance. * 

I am as unwilling as any man can be give 
invidious preferences; and while wish to sec 
the Catiiolic peers restored 'to their own House, 
to sit there 


“ In their own dimensions like themsclvcg;” 


1 do not wish (can it be* necessary to say that f 
do not?) to see their fellow Catholics curtailed of 
their fair pretensions by a lasting exclusion from 
the House of Commons. 1 should despise myself 
if any feeling of deference to aristocracy, any 
vulgar homage to rank or station, entered for a 
particle of^jnotive into my selection 9f the c^ise of. 
the peers. I select it for its. ejearness, its com- 
pactness, i^ tangibility; few its freedom from 
those«coRiplicat^ns aiTd qualificationsp which in- 
cumber and perplex the general questiftn of* the 
admission of Cathdlics into*the state. ^I.»alect it 
because it lays ‘bare the principle of the argu- 
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ment, nnd on principle alone must be. resisted, if 
resisted at all. '' * 

I select the case of tfie peers, because as on 
the one hand the ri^ht takpn away is more definite 
and perfect, so on the other the privation inflicted 
is beyond, all proportion m^^ severe. Compare 
t^o*»ha\;^|^ip, the invidiousness of exclusion from 
one and from the other House of Parliament. 
How many contingencies might operate to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Catholic cornjnoiier into 
Parliament, supposing his disability on account of 
religion removed. He might be an officer of the 
revenue — he might ^ot have the requisite pecu- 
niary qualification — or he jnight, like hundreds of 
thousands of his qualified contemporaries, not 
have the good fortune to be chosen. But he does 
not, like Ihe Catholic peer, bear about him the 
distinctive mark of his exclusion — the badge of 
his painful peculiarity. He is not a member of 
Parliament — what of that ? Millions of his fel- 
low-subjects arc not so, and no one thinks the 
worse of ^hem that they are not. But the casq, 
of the peer is widely different. Who can see the 
Duke of jfjjjc^blk, for instance, in tfle ordmary 
intercourse of society, without recollecting, with- 
out finding the Idea instantly and invoUmtardy ■ 
suggested to his mind — thj^t ^//^MS'4>«no'6leman, 
by ^frtlij^igli;,' tlfle ettief of the peerage ol'*4he land, 
who is shut out from the House of Parliament to 
which he ‘belongs?’ Who can h'ear his wide posses- 

VOl. IV, . F F 
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ftions, his ^roud titles enumerated^ without being 
sensible that their owner is degraded by sueban^ 
exclusion ; aad that the coronet which sparkles 
on his brow, brands ratVor than distinguishes its 
illustrious possessor? 

The statute of 16TS, in taking from the peers a 
right, inflicted on them a grievous, wrj^ng ; apt 
merely a technical and political injury — a priva- 
tion, once inflicted and endured, and then to be 
forgotten ; »but a constant living, Rankling sore- 
ness, present every day and every hour to^ their 
feelings and recollections; something that never 
quits them in public or in private — that haunts 
their footsteps — that sounds in their very names. 

My selection of the peers then, is Justified by 
the peculiarity of their situation — ^by the nature 
of that right which they lost— by t,he injustice 
through which they have Jlost it — and by the in- 
flictions' which the statute of exclusion has occa- 
sioned them; and so far from making them the 
objects of premature and partial redress, if the 
bill for their special relief were to pass now, they 
would have but tardy Justice. They have stood 
by for nearly fifty years, while to n|her Roman 
Catholics great relaxations of disabling laws) and 
mciny privileges, have been copedded. Tfigy have 
stood by,<'Srletit'^nd cpn tented spectator^ of the 
benefits cbnferrec^ on others;* and if* I now 'pre- 
sent myself to briijig their ^ppea^ befor e^ P arlia- 
ment, 1 must'.^peat that pniy interposition is 
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unsolicited by(Aera ; though,* |)erhapl, it is not 
sgtfinst their wish, ft is entirely without their con-> 
currence. 

Sir, I haye nearly <done. Tlie^ honourable 
member for Somersetshire, to whom I have al- 
ready expressed myself oJjMged* for the attention 
witSt^^ichiph he has this evening honoured me, 
will, I am sure, acknowledge that I have shown 
my present proposition to be altogether distinct 
from the general question. This is^as much a 
case ^y itself, and stands as singly upon its own 
merits as aiijf case in Westminster Hall, which 
has no relation to the one that preceded-ilw or the 
one that is to follow. Way, so confident do I 
feel in4h^ view which I have taken of this case, 
that if it. were possible -to bring it before any 
lei^al Iribunal, which should have the powder of 
revising the proceedings of the legislature, I have 
no doubt that before such a tribunal theV)atholic 
peers would obtain a, verdict. Taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances of the Popish 
Plot — the operation of these circumstjfiices upo**- 
the House, of Lords \vhen it passed the act of 
1678 — the jwddent reluctanqe with v^ich the act 
was passed, un^er instigations and menaces 
almosLamounting to compjdsion — the protest .4lill 
extanhon^be journals *of«that*Tlousnr,*by,^ which 
deprivation *of *the ri^t of sitting and* ’Voting in 
the lil^se of Peers is declar^ to be unknown to 
the Constitution ; ’ and considepr^g also the inno-r 
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cence of fliose against whom tbs provisions of 
this act were levelled, or rather whom, bfcSng 
levelled against another, they involved ; I feel no 
hesitation in affirming, tSiat there is no jury which 
would not decide, that the expulsion of the 
Roman Catholic peeV had been wrongfully ob- 
tained, and that their posterity arc 
restoration to their place in Parliament. 

It is hardly necessary again to repeat, that this 
is a very different proposition from that of ren- 
dering the Catholics generally eligible to Parlia- 
ment. But I repeat it, for the- purpose of 
subjoining that I do not agree with those who 
think that the readmission of the Catholic peers 
would therefore be a measure altogether indif- 
ferent to the great body of the Catholics. What ! 
is not the whole clergy of the church- of E^iglahd 
ennobled by the admission of its prelates into 
the Hoi/se of Lords, although there is an express 
statute, prohibiting any parson from sitting in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament ? Is it possible 
'that any ^reat body in the state should* not par- 
lake of the dignity or degtadation attaching to 
those who are at its bead ? Does noMie meanest 
Catholic in the kingdom sympathize with the 
’Calholid peers, for the sufferings endured by them 
in their ex'icl'us*ior*''and would not he feel himself 

••r* * I 

elevated By their restoration ? No happier illus- 
tration perhaps can be found cf this pcinciple 
than one drawn^^from the phn demised by an 
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honoufable ge^eman bn the* other ^de of the 
Holise (Mr. Ricardo), fgx the restoration of our 
depreciated currency — a plan as full of g^ifis as 
of science. The paper «irrency of Jtfc^’country 
was in a state of deprdeiation. To set it right at 
once, by h* corresponding J<i;;«4e of gold, was im- 
ft was suggested to make certain 
large masses of notes, payable with bars of gold. 
It was objected to tjjiis plan, that the poor man’s 
one pound, note would thus be even more depre- 
ciated^ in value, by comparison with those which 
the rich, man <ould carry in aggregated hundreds 
to the Bank, andXget exchanged fqjuJbnllion. 
Parliament, however, wisely adopted tliis plan ; 
and wbat.^as the consequence? Why, that the 
value of the currency was speedily raised from 
one end ot the country to the other — the one 
pound note of the jpOor«man, partaking in that rise 
with iis fellows, aggregated in the treasufts of the 
rich, although it could ^^not be exchanged for gold. 
In like manner, if Parliament should determine to 
admit thd Catholic peers to their seatsS? although 
the Catholic peasantry could be little affected, so 
far as regaaned any prpspect ot tj^e**" reaching 
parliamentary honours,, j^t would they find a 
measure not useless to thggigplves, by w4iich the 
value of the whole Romhn^Cathbiid deimminatiun 
WQufd 436 Imiiiediately raisedr throughout the 
kingdom. 
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This, Sii, is all that I shall peri^ t myself to say 
on the question relating^ to tiiergeneral bod^ of 
His Majesty’^ Roman Cathdlic subjects. 1 say 
this to ob;'jate prejudice on their parts; but I will 
add nothing more; for it is not my business on 
this occasion to* pl€^dj:heir cause. And having, 
I trust, fulfilled my promise, of not dive^-’*^ jnto 
the general question of Catholic disabilities ; if I 
should now be met with a^. assertion, that my 
motion, in fact, is an opening of the whole ques- 
tion, and must be met and argijied as the \ghole ; 
undoubtedly I shall, as to the course of the argu- 
ment*„hft disappointed ; but J shall consider my 
cause as gained. 

The questions which I require to be^&wered, 
are — 

*lst: — ^Were not Catholic peers first excluded 
from the House of Lords by vae 30th of Charles 
II. after they had been expressly and anxiously 
retainea there by Queen Elizabeth, at the time 
when she imposed the oath of supremacy on the 
House of Commons ? Kot that I think it by any 
means clear, that Elizabeth imposed that oath, even 
on t^ie House of Comnions, with a a%A>ided inten- 
tion of excluding Ro|7ian Catholics from Parlia- 
ment. The oaths aj^^erent (tinies administered 
to Catholics^ ha\b been of two sorts : j^omt have 
been put 'to them bma Jidfi as tes^ts bf their alle- 
giance; whij^e othei^s have hueen framed jig^tosts. 
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not of loyalt;^^ of Catholicism ; the^fraraers 

^fai^atter sort^t*oath assuming catkdficism to be 
■ jdisloyalty. The od[th d^f supremac]^of Elu^eth 
was framed, I am incline to believe, ,% ihe hop^ 
that Catholics might be* brought to tsike it. * Par- 
tially perhaps they did : ge/^i^ally speaking, they 
diQ .But Vhen that oath was subsequently 
imposed on the peers, together with the declara- 
tion againsf t|ansub|tantiation, those enactments 
were deafly and confessedly not intended as 
tests of allegiance, but were prescribed with a 
fore-ljnowledg§ that the Catholics would not take 


them; or rather v/ith a pre-determinatio^ that 
they shoii^d be such as Catholics could not take. 

2ndly ;-i-Wherefore were the Roman Catholic 
peers thus expelled from Parliament ? With the 
• view pf excluding the Duke of York from the 




throne? or in conc..’^i’‘'‘pce of the Popish Plot? 
If with a view to the exclusion of pop^ from 
the throne, that object is long ago attaint^ the 
throne is unalterably Protestant. If in conse- 
quence of the Popish Plot, then arise idie further < 
questions— Were the''^five Catholic peers justly 
or unjustly r moused of participation ii^ that plot ? 
If justly, why were they^nijt put upon their trial? 
One oqjy of them was broujrjht to trial: die, it id* 
true, was condemned : but has»fapt*even lus inno- 
cepce been %inde estal^lished ?-#and evfth if upon 
that ^ojnt therh is ^^ny sce^ici^,vwhat is tlfb* 
Species of justice" which coimenips lour accused 
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'^lijBrsons upon the t^ial of one ? arv^^wniich deduces 
from four Charges- and one tiiai t/te proscript’ou 
_ of thvi<?e the number, not bnly innocent, but un- 
accused-i<fpd not only ijj their own persons, but 
throughout all succeeding; generations of their 
posterity? • iV i.» 

These, I say, are the questions toAvhiqhti »*m 
entitled to require an answei-. from those who op- 
pose my motion : and, in tqp absence of a satis- 
factory ansv’er to them, I am entitled tq say, that 
while I leave the larger question of Catholic dis- 
ability or admissibility, to rest oq political ex- 
pediej^qy; what I claim for the Catholic peers, 
1 claim as a matter of right. 

Against their continued exclusion, I appeal not 
only from the House of Commons of 1678, to this 
House which I have now the honour ot address- 
ing ; not only from forme«vt9 ?/resent times ; but 
from Slipiftesburyto Burleigh— from the testimony 
of Ouths to that of Queen Elizabeth. TJ^^ay, I 
appeal from our ancestors of that day, to our 
•fijicestors 'themselves ; from the House, of Lords 
in 1678 to the same— or nearly the same — body 
in 1685 ; from the intox.ipation ot'^h^ir fears to 
the sobriety of their ^ efljfyction and repentqnd'e. 
i adjure the House. jiot to atjopt in conduct* as 
they certainly'wQfBld qot sanction in words* the 
implied opinion o« Mr. Hqme, that persccverance 
-lA yvrong caci, ^ndqr any circumstances, bi^ pre- 
ferable toindonyf^uieut (even if ito this case it were 
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inconvfini^tj^pparationr And I sol^nly de^ 
^la:c’^to the lhat I would not nave brptj^t 

• this question forward, had I not felt assure'’., 'that 
‘ the reparation whicli I a:.k on behalf the Ca— 
ti ^plic peej^s, is in the name of policy as expedient, 
as in the hr me of humanity it is charitable, and in 
the tnsme of God, just. 

Sir, I move for If^'-J^e to bring in a bill, for the 
purpos^of re|toringj' to Roman Catholic peers, 
the exercise of ‘the right to sit and vole in Parlia- 
ment,^of which tjiey were first deprived by the 
act ofitlip SOtlvpf. Charles II. 

The divided — * 

I Ayes 249 

" • Noes 244 

i 

Slajority in favour of the motion 6 

h. ie Bill Was accordingly introduced, and ha 5 ng gone*' 
through its $ik.veral stages, ’■'«»§ passed in die »iise t 
Commrihs. It was introduced into the upper IIo < A' 
Parliamcnriiy ihe Duke of Portland : it was r .id there a 
first time, out thrown out on the second reading, by a : 
niajority of 42 . ... * 


On tTr^l 2 th of Au^st, 18 ^,^Lord Castierea^|i, w^pstiw 
miiid hacTbeen gradualfy sinipn^^fft*^ weeks previoui^^ 
under, ttic an»icty ^d^pressure Sf pum^ busitt^s, in a mo-, 
r^i'ent of*delirious irritability, comnntted suicitle. The: 
King^ ^aios*^ this fime ifn a visit^ 1 l|pot||md. On nflh 
return in Septdhiber, Mr. Cimiiingyui^ptra the Seali^f: 







iffi^te hoiik'r^^^-to irifinlte\«advaBtia^ ^ the: 

uiiti^^ by Ibe gr^ioUs pom-j 

(sndbds Soirefiipig^, with which thc>/oice of thp lutiou 

la'idly acMOirdant, he wa« prompted to' 

' iiif.the Bntish ■■■ ' '.■■■''.•• ■ i 

; ' . ■ ' ' ';.. • ;; 
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